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ON THE LITERARY CHARACTERS OF BISHOP WARBURTON AND DR JOHNSON. 


Tue two greatest men of the last cen- 
in our national literature, the 

test in comprehensiveness of mind 

and variety of talent, were undoubted- 
ly Bishop Warburton and Dr Johnson. 
For a long period of time, they exer- 
cised a kind of joint domination over 
the republic of letters—a dominion 
which, in the former, chiefly arose 
fram the hardy and unshrinking defi- 
ance of public opinion he exhibited, 
backed by extraordinary intellectual] 
force and vigour ; and, in the latter, 
had its origin in the universal awe and 
veneration his genius and character 
had excited. In the one, it was a tri- 
bute which fear of an immediate con- 





sequent castigation compelled all to 


Pe eantasy, Wecguae lees entree ease es enor : 
voluntar use enforced, 
to powers of the highest magnitude, 
of the “most unblemished 
ty. The one, accounting dissent 
Fain his favourite theories as a crime of 
the blackest dye, punished all non- 
conformists to the idol he had set up 
with a most merciless measure of pains 
and penalties; while the latter, possess- 
ing, indeed, not less of haughtiness and 
irritability, but more of prudence, had 
the good sense to leave to public opi- 
nion his justification against the at- 
tacks of his enemies. ‘This joint and 
equal literary supremacy, notwith- 
standing that it was occasionally dis- 
turbed by frequent murmurings of 
jealousy in the former, and growlings 





of fearless opposition in the latter, 
continued, without being shaken by 


intestine division, till the former had, 


lost, in inanity and dotage, his great 
mental acuteness and strength,—and 
thus the latter had, by the departure 
his rival, become the sole literary po-~ 
tentate of his country. Time, how- 
ever, which as frequently consigns to 
neglect the meritorious productions of 
literature, as it showers down an in- 
crease of fame on the compositions of 
deserving genius, has long since quiet- 
ed the bustle which the pen of War- 
burton always excited in his lifetime ; 
and his name, once numbered amongst 
the mighty of the earth, has been for 
sometime subjected to a partial if not 
tota] neglect. As the Roman Catho- 
lic church treated the bones of Wick- 
liffe with contumely, whom, living, 
they could not overcome ; so the pub- 
lic seem determined to revenge up- 
on Warburton, when dead, the con- 
tempt they experienced from his 
haughtiness, and the unwillingly-paid 
devotion which he enforced to his 
wers when living. And in the 
ength of time which has elapsed from 
the period of his decease to the pre- 
sent day, many a kick has been in- 
flicted on the dead lion by animals 
who could not have dared to approach 
him while capable of defending and 
revenging himself.* Popular hostili- 
ty, as well as private, ought, however, 
to give place to candid examination 





* Amongst these, see one Watkins, the author of a book called Anecdotes of distin. 
guished Characters ; who, in a note to the work, would fain persuade us that. Warburton 
was merely a man of 
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great and extensive reading, without wen ~ yrs or wit. 





peculiarities of his character. 
self, at first, an obscure provincial at- 
torney, undisciplined in the regular 
course of academical study; and re- 
fused, when he had even risen to ce- 
lebrity, a common academical honour ; 
owing none of the varied exuberance 
of his knowledge to professors or pro- 
fessorships, to universities or colleges ; 
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and allowance; and when exercised 
against a deserving subject, will only, 
in the end, reflect disgrace upon itself 
for an unworthy exercise of power. 
The fame of Warburton must, there- 
fore, at length experience a renewal of 
its -brightness ; and though perhaps 
shorn .of some’ of its beams, will re- 
ceive its merited due at the hands of 
posterity. A very different effect has 
time had over the fame of his great 
ae : its only influence has been 
in showering down additional lustre 
on the name of Samuel Johnson, and 
giving to it that fixed and permanent 
basis and foundation which it is only 
for posterity to bestow. The best 
‘ proof which can be given of the exten- 
sive circulation of his writings, is the 
visible effect which they have had over 
literature and criticism ; and the in- 
contestible assistance they have afford- 
ed to the great march of the human 
mind: while the works of Warburton 
stand unnumbered amongst the stand- 
ard productions in theology and criti- 
cism ; and his great work, the Divine 
Legation, remains, to use the words of 
Gibbon, “ a monument crumbling in 
the dust of the vigour and weakness 
of the human mind.” As there is, I 
believe, no writing extant in which 
the merits of these extraordinary men 
have been made the subject of compa- 
rative criticism, though certainly the 
most alike in the peculiarities of their 
mental character of any of the literary 
worthies of their age, the most equal 
in force of intellect and universality of 
er,—an examination and inquiry 
into their respective talents and cha- 
racters may not be without its parti- 
cular benefit. It will, at least, be of 
use in displaying how far it is possible 
for abilities the most splendid to se- 
duce their possessor to extravagance 
in the search for originality ; and how 
transient and momentary is the fame 
of paradoxical ingenuity, when com- 
pared with that which rests on the 
immobility of established truth ! 
‘To the peculiar education of War- 
burton, may be ascribed most of the 
Him- 
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he one? cherished a secret dislike 
to the regular disciplinarians of learn, 
ing ; and it was, at once, his delight 
and his pride to confound the follower 
of the beaten path in study, by recon. 
dite and variously sparkling erudition 
—to oppose himself to whole cohorts 
of thestandard corps/of literature, in 
the confidence of his own individual 
power; to strike out new paths jn 
learning, and open new vistas in know. 
ledge, with the rapidity of an enchant. 
er; to demolish the old and station. 
ary structures of theology and litera. 
ture, and overturn them from their 
foundations, for the purpose of ereet. 
ing his own novelties in their stead, 
which supplied what they wanted of so. 
lidity, by speciousness and splendour; 
and to dazzle and astound the sup 
porters of established principles and 
maxims, by combating them witha 
force of reason, and strength of logic, 
which was, perhaps, as unexampled 
as it was audacious. His learning and 
his mental powers were equally esta. 
blished without assistance, and his 
haughtiness loved to shew how his 
inbred mental vigour had triumphed 
over difficulties. From the same source 
arose both the excellencies and defects 
of his character. No pruning hand 
had ever been exerted to remove the 
excrescencies which had been generis 
ted in his mind, and to tame and so 
ber the wildness and extravagance with 
which it was so often overshadowed. 
Thus his intellect rose up in rough 
and unshorn mightiness, and with it 
the pullulating seeds of sophistical in- 
genuity which grew withitsgrowth,and 
strengthened with its strength, till at 
last he became an inveterate and radi- 
cated system-monger, and his minda 
repositary, where every subject in the 
ology, criticism, or literature, had an 
hypothesis ready prepared for it. Nor 
less powerful in its influence, on his 
character, was the first reception he 
met with in literature,—in the univer. 
sal war, which seemed, at his first rise, 
to be proclaimed against him. That 
his innovating and paradoxical spirit 
should procure him many adversaries, 
was hardly to be doubted, but, as if 
the hypotheses he advanced were mat- 
ters of established belief, he resented 
every departure from them, asa de- 
parture from truth itself; and _ his 
ungovernable haughtiness, and impa- 
tience of contradiction, flamed out in 
angry defiance against his opposers, 
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and overwhelmed them with. an over- 
owering torrent of seurrility and 


abuse, which was served by, an in- 
expugnable force of argument, and 
strengthened by an unequalled promp- 
titude of wit. From these primary 
circumstances, his mind received an 
indelible impression; and from his 
first advance to greatness, to his last 
approach to imbecility, he was the 
same, and unchanged ; the same con- 
structor of systems, the same desperate 
sLeorisielist, the same dogmatical 
decider, the same determined oppugn- 
er of whatever authority had sanc- 
tioned in theology, or common sense 
established in taste. The resources 
of his ingenuity were not. exhausted 
by time—the severity of his pen was 
not composed by age—and Lowth, on 
whom his last attack was made, was 
no less fated than his first antagonist, 
Tillard, to receive the overflowings of 
his gall. 

The character of Dr Johnson was, 
perhaps, not less influenced by exter- 
nal circumstances, but they had much 
less influence on the patel intellec- 
tual part of it. If the early difficul- 
ties through which he struggled, in 
conjunction with the original irrita- 
bility of his system, gave a strong 
tinge of morosity to his character, that 
morosity was not communicated entire 
and unsoftened to his writings. It 
did not form a constituent and essen- 
tial part of his compositions—a_ kind 
of perpetual and inseparable quality of 
the mind—nor was the same itch for 
controversy so completely engrafted 
into, and connected with it. He had 
not any of that foolish knight-errant- 
ry which leads forth its votaries to re- 
new, in the intellectual arena, the an- 
cient feats of personal prowess, and 
individual strength ; and which would 
sally forth, manfully dealing its blows 
to the right hand and to the left, care- 
less on whom they fell, and regardless 
what side they injured, for no certain 
purpose, or visible design,.save to ma- 
nifest the mightinessof its own strength. 
He did not vainly and ridiculously 
oppose himself to the world, for he 
well knew, that he who takes the 
world for his opponent, is sure, in the 
end, not tu win; and that, at last, his 
consolation will only be that of Na- 
thaniel Lee in the madhouse. “ The 
world thinks me mad, and I think 
them so, but numbers have prevailed 
over right.” He did not concern him- 
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self to answer every trifling and fool- 
ish attack which ignorance and. mas.. 
lignity might make upon him, for he 
well knew, that, to do so is but to give 
duration to objects in themselves in- 
significant; and which, , otherwise, 
would be speedily forgotten.. . The 
only controversial compositions he has 
left behind, are his letters to. Jonas 
Hanway ; and in. these,, there is such, 
a spirit of good-humoured placidity, 
as completely to prove, that controver- 
sial rancour formed no part of his dis- 
position. _ Possessing, from his lon 
intercourse .with. mankind, and d 
insight into manners and, men, much 
more practical good sense than his 
great, rival, and entertaining a much 
greater habitual regard for established 
institutions, he was not so. desirous 
of leading the multitude from the 
road they .had frequented to new 
formed paths of his own... He had 
much reverence for what bore the sem- 
blance of truth, to wish to discredit 
its supporters ; or, by making attempts 
to beautify its outward. appearance,. to 
run_ the oaks of undermining its 
foundation in the end. With an, equal 
portion of that ingenuity and novelty 
of fancy which gives new colours to 
every subject, and brings to every 
theme new and unhacknied accessions 
of mind, he had too much. intellectual, 
solidity to delight in framing hy 
theses which could not communi 
to the mind that satisfaction on, whic 
he loved to repose—and.without the 
wer of giving which all theories are 
ut empty triflings. He had too much 


soundness in hi split 
eystemns aoe a a 
the unchanged and uncha - 
ciples ert into 
intricate and_ interwoven ' 
the plai C dictates 
reason. 
to strong to suffer him to deceive 
others—his judgment too sound to al- 
low. him to be deceived himself— 
whether the deceit was introduced by 
the reveries of a fervid imagination, or 
the insinuating dexterity ot’ self-love. 
He is once reported to have said, 
“* How great. might have been my 
fame, had not my sole object been 
truth ;” and the fixed foundation on 
which his fame now stands, may be 
considered as some reward for his 
immediate self-denial. _ 

If we proceed to compare their res- 
pective intellects, it will, perhaps, be 
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rather difficult to ame the mow 
of superiority. In the first, t cha- 
racteristics ot genius, eiibotindea com- 
prehension of mind, and receptability 
of images—in the power of communi- 
cating, to mental matter, that living 
energy and alimental nourishment— 
i mer ene leaven be gives : 
ie capacity of bei n an 
eiteed wp hile an ustless diver- 
sity of shapes and figurations—in the 
power of extracting and drawing forth 
all that human reason, when bent to 
Soule of cobealving siighicy lam fn 
mighty p in 
the mind without Sacioring, in 
the grasp of ate the pr ogo 
the symmetry of the parts—in these 
first and foremost requisites of genius, 
the endowments of both seem ve 
evenly divided, though the balance, if 
at all, mderates on the side of 
Johnson. He had, certainly, more of 
the vivifying mind of a poet—more of 
that brightness of imagination which 
clothes all objects in a vesture of 
endour—more of that fervid fulness 
which deepens and swells the current 
of thought—but not more of the 
boundless expansion and versatility of 
mind—not more of the variegated ex- 
uberance of imagery, or expatiating 
ubiquity of fancy. He had, perhaps, 
not so much of wide sweep of in- 
tellect, which, like a drag-net, draws 
all within its reach into its capacious 
reservoir of illustration, and which 
diminishes and contracts the resources 
of ingenuity by its extraordinary pow- 
er of exhaustion; nor had he any 
part of that fiery fervour, that indomit- 
able vehemence, which blazed forth in 
Warburton ; with which he could 
burst through every bondage, and 
overcome every obstacle ; which it was 
impossible to withstand in its attacks, 
or delay in its course; and which, 
like the burning simoom of the Ara- 
bian deserts, absolutely devastated and 
laid waste the regions of literature, 
with the sultriness of its ardour, and 
the unquenchableness of its flame. 

In logical strength and acuteness— 
in the faculty of seeing immediately 
the weak side of an ment, and ex- 

ing its fallacy with clearness and 

ce—in those powers which Dr John- 
son has called the grappling irons of 
the dhidenithtiding-“cheh was superla- 
tively pre-eminent; and it would be 
difficult to decide which is the supe- 
rior. Both great masters of the scicnce 
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of reasoning—endowed with that’ j. 


netration of discernment, which $y, 
moment pierces through the sophis 
cations of argumentation, and 
the mazes of subtlety with i 
quickness and precision—they way 
yet considerably different in the may. 
ner in which those talents were di, 
played, In Johnson, the science ¢ 
reasoning has the 2 Rage of being 
more a natural faculty ; and 1 
burton, more an artificial acquiremegt 
The one delighted in exhibiting ri) 
its naked force and undivided power 
the other was fonder of dividing }{ 
into distinctions, and reducing it 
parts. The one delighted to ove. 
whelm and confound—the other mi 
ther to lead into intricacies, and pug 
zle with contradictions. The om 
wielded his weapons with such over. 
wering strength, that skill was use. 
ess, and art unnecessary—the other 
made use of them as an experienced 
fencing-master, whom great natural 
strength, joined with much acquired 
skill, render irresistible. In the 
one, the first blow was generally the 
decider of the combat—in the other, 
the contest was often more p 
though the success in the end not lex 
sure. It was the glory of the one, to 
evince at once his power, and, bys 
mighty blow, to destroy the antago 
nist who assailed him—while it wast 
once the delight and pride of soy | 
to deprive his opponent gradually of 
every particle of armour and weapon 
of defence ; and when he had riven 
away every obstacle and protection, 
s tingly and mercilessly to despatch 
im. 

In real and true taste, Johnson was 
unquestionably the superior. Dis 
cavding all those systems of criticism 

hich had so long fettered and con- 
fined the efforts of talent, he first esta 
Yblished criticism on the basis and 
‘foundation of common sense ; and thus 










liberated our future Shakspeares from 


those degrading chains and unworthy. 
shackles, which custom had so long 

owed the weak to impose upon the 
strong. His critical decisions—where- 
ever personal hostility did not inter- 
fere, and wherever his want of the 
finer and more delicate perception of 


inanimate or intellectual beauty did 
not incapacitate him from judging cor- 
rectly—are, and ever will be, incon- 
testible for their truth, and uncqualled 
for their talent, and carry with them 
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that undeniable authority and weight, 
which nothing can question or with- 
dand. Had he been, perhaps, a little 
iess prejudiced, and a little more ly 
gifted with that fine feeling, which is 
s to form a great critic as a 
great poet, he would certainly have 
heen entitled to take a higher place in 
the province of criticism any man 
who went before, or shall hereafter 
him. Of this true oi in 
arburton there was a most lament- 
be deficiency : with an equal lack of 
the more delicate and imaginative qua- 
lifications for critical judgment, he 
none of that sound discrimi- 

native power, and unerring rectitude 
of tact, which so eminently distin- 
i Johnson. The bias of his 
mind in criticism seems eye | per- 
yerted and warped, and the obliquity 
of his critical judgment is often as un- 
accountable as it is pop 2 A great 
part of this is owing to the bigotted 
adherence which he placed in the sys- 
tems of the French critics, so popular 
in England in the beginning of the 
last century ; and a much greater, to 
his own gene Bereta propensity for 
adjusting and fashioning every thing 
to the decrees of some stan- 

dard hypothesis which had taken pos- 
session of his mind, and on which, 
like the bed of Procrustes, he racked 
and tortured every unfortunate sub- 
ject, till he had reduced it, by a pro- 
cess of dislocation, into some conform- 
ity with his theories. His fondness 
for Dr Bentley, and Dr Bentley’s style 
of criticism, was also another draw- 
back in his qualifications: from him 
he derived that inextinguishable rage 
for emendation, which has descended, 
like the prophet’s mantle, from critic 
to critic in succession ; and, indeed, 
what Bentley has performed upon 
Milton, beer urton has no bes scru- 
pulously performed upon Shakspeare, 
though perhaps, with much more 
acuteness and ingenuity, in the exer- 
cise of his editorial capacity. For 
wanting this emendatory ardour—or, 
as he would call it, this critical »ovs— 
he despised Dr Johnson ; though, for 
his superabundance of it, Dr Johnson 
might much more justly have despised 
him. To Warburton, criticism was 
little else than ingenuity in inventing 
fresh varieties of the text, and dexte- 
rity and plausibility in their explana- 
tion. An author, chosen for the sub- 
ject of critical illustration, was to him 
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nothing else than a lamb Ied out to 
the slaughter, for the of try- 
ing the Saaresinan ‘of We ife ; or an 
anvil, by frequently striking which 
his commentator might elicit scintillae 
tions and sparkles of his own. If he 
ever shines, it is always at the a 
of his author. He seems utterly in- 
capable of entering into the spirit of 
his text—of identifyi i with 
his subject—of losing his own indivi- 
duality and consequence in his author 
and his author’s beauties. He had 
none of that true and refreshing spirit 
of criticism, which pours down a 
fresh radiance on the withering beau- 
ties of antiquity, and discloses new 
graces wherever its illuminating re« 
splendences are thrown, and which, 
like the skilful varnisher of some an- 
cient painting, renews and renovates, 
in the subject, its brilliancy and rich- 
ness of colouring, without altering the 
range gl of its loveliness, or impair- 
ing the symmetry of its proportions. 
With the power of vit, both were 
almost equally gifted ; and the precise 
nature and description of that wit was 
in both pretty nearly the same. It 
was not that delicately gentle and re~ 
fined species which distinguished Ad- 
dison, and which gave an almost eva- 
nescent air to the humour of his pages 
—but that coarse and forcible strength 
of wit, or rather humour, which it is 
impossible to withstand, and which 
breaks upon an adve as a torrent 
impetuous and Validian dha 
lutely stunning and confounding with 
its vehemence, its energy, and its force. 
Those who wish to see this species of 
wit in its highest perfection, cannot 
be better referred than to the contro- 
versial writi of Warburton, or o 
Dr Bentley, from whom Warburton 
adopted his style ‘in controversy. It 
was this overflowing and vigorous pos- 
session of wit which rendered John- 
son so powerful in conversation, and 
enabled Warburton in controversy to; 
defy the hosts of enemies who assailed 
him. Of those enemies, many were 
more exactly learned as to the point in 
question than himself—many equally 
sound reasoners—and, what is of no 
small advantage in rooming, had a 
much better cause to defend, but the 
wee all in oe oy ee aseitiony eal § 
and put to flight, e auxili ies 
of hte wit, which pb forth in vollies 
as unexpected as they were irresistible, 
That this species of wit should fre- 
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quently be coupled with scurzility, 
was what might readily be anticipated 
—it was totally destitute of delicacy, 
and had no refinement or polish. It 
perhaps cannot better be described, 
than by comparing it with the wit of 
Addison, to which it was, in all its 
shapes, totally dissimilar. ‘The one 
was a weapon infinitely more power- 
ful—tho P the other required much 
more of dexterity and science in its 
application. The former was much 
more the instrument of a barbarian— 
the latter of a civilized combatant. 
The one was more fitted for the lighter 
skirmishes of intellectual warfare, and 
softened courtliness of social inter- 
course—the other more adapted for 
those contests, where no quarter is 
given, and no indulgence is expected. 
In the one, wit was so highly polished, 
as frequently to lose its effect—in the 
other, it was often so coarse and per- 
sonal, as to defeat its very purpose. 
In the one, it is the arch smile of con- 
temptuous scorn—in the other, the 
loud horse-laugh of ferocious defiance. 
The one was more fitted for the casti- 
gation of manners—the other better 
adapted for the concussion of minds. 
The wit of the former was, like the 
missile of the Israelite, often over- 
coming, from the skill with which it 
was thrown—and that of the latter, 
the ponderous stone of Ajax laid hold 
of with extraordinary strength, and 
propelled with extraordinary fury. In 
short, the wit of Addison, when com- 
pared with that of Warburton and 
Johnson, was what the polished sharp- 
ness of the rapier is to the ponderous 
weight of the battle-axe, or as the inno- 
cuous brilliancy of the lightning, to the 
overpowering crash of the thunderbolt. 

In poetical genius and capability, it 
would perhapsebe unfair to compare 
them. What Warburton has written 
in verse, was merely the first juve- 
nile trying of his pen, and therefore 
hardly could hope to rival the mature 
and laboured poetical compositions of 
Johnson ; yet we may doubt whether, 
if Warburton had written more of 
poetry, he would have written better, 
or ever risen above mediocrity in the 
efforts of poetical talent. Of those 
higher qualifications of imagination 
and sensibility, which every true poet 
must possess, he was, as well as Jolin- 
son, utterly destitute ; but he had not, 
like Johnson, a mind stored with a 
rich fund of poetical images, or a nice 
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perception of harmony -in sound, 2 
melody in versification. His Ss 
tions are merely the prasad 
school-boy, and such roductions 
many a school-boy would. be ag 
toown. He seems to have 
no ear attuned to the harmony of np. 
bers—no fondness for the musi 
rhyme, or the march of periods, » 
this department of genius, theref 
he was. utterly inferior to Johnson, 
who, if he did not possess the fine 
and highest exaltation of a poet, could 
clothe every subject he descanted upo, 
with sonorous grandeur of verse, and 
gorgeous accompaniments of fancy, 
In the beauty of style, and the op 
naments of language, Johnson, it js 
well known, was most immeasurably 
superior. His writings have given m 
increase of correctness and purity, 4 
transfusion of dignity and strengthtp 
our language, which is unexamplel 
in the annals of literature, and which 
corrected, in their influence on om 
dialect, the diffused tameness of 
Addison, and the colloquialism of 
Swift. Whatever nearer approaches 
have been made to perfection” in our 
language, have all been established on 
the foundation of his writings; and, 
erhaps, it would not be exceeding 
ithe bounds of justice to affirm, 
‘more is due to him in the refinement 
.of the English tongue, than to ay 
‘man in any language or in any coli. 
jtry, with the single exception of Ci 
ject If his own style itself is not 
‘the best model in our language, it i 
\from it certainly that the best model 
;must be formed ; and, whoever shall 
|in the end attain that summit of per 
ifection, it will be from the copiow 
fountain of Johnson that his materia 
must be supplied. Of the graces and 
elegancies of diction, Warburton, om 
the contrary, had no conception: his 
thoughts were turned out in 
dress which lay nearest to his hand; 
and often their multiplicity was to 
great to allow him time to find fo 
each a proper and suitable covering of 
expression. ‘To harmony in the struc 
ture of cadences, or splendour in the 
finishing of sentences, he was u 
void of pretension, and was, moreovet, 
totally destitute of the power of & 
lection or choice of words. Yet, 
cannot justly be accused of neglect @ 
contempt of the beauties of style, for 
no one altered more incessantly, @ 
altered to less purpose, than Warbul 
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ton, In one of his letters, he acknow- 
ledges, that there are many thousand 
corrections and alterations merely of 
linguage in the second edition of his 
Julian; and, to my own knowledge, 
there are no less than 20,000 verbal 
grrections in the several editions of 
his Divine Legation, almost every one 
of which has no other} effect than to 
render that worse which before was 
bad. He compared himself, in his 
alterations, to the bear who licks into 
form its shapeless offspring: but, with 
little felicity of comparison, for his 
alterations, though they always bring 
down and reduce to tameness the ori- 
inal nervous force of the expression, 

ve seldom the effect of adding to 
its elegance or removing its infirmi- 
tie. Very different, in this respect, 
was Johnson’s character in writing, 
who is, like Shakspeare, hardly ever 
known to have altered or corrected 
his productions after publication ; and 
whose mastery of diction was such, 
that it immediately brought, at his 
command, the best and most appro- 
priate language which his subject re- 
quired. ‘The answering power of his 
expression, were always exactly propor- 
tied to the demand of his thought : 
there is never any incongruity of this 
kind perceptible in his writings ; what 
he thought strongly, he could express 
forcibly and well; and what he had 
once Written, became fixed, and fixed, 
because it was impossible for altera- 
tion to improve, or correction to 
amend it. The greatest fault, per- 
haps, in his style, is the want of 
fexibility—the want of variety adapt- 
ed for every varying occasion: it was 
too uniform to alter—it was too stiff 
to bend—its natural tone was too high 
to admit of a graceful descent—the 





sme was the expression, and the 
same the pompousness of language, 
whether he descanted as a moralist, 
or complained as an advertiser: whe- 
ther he weighed in his balance the 
intellects of Shakspeare and Milton, 
or denounced, with threats of punish- 
ment, against the person or persons, 
uiknown, who had pirated a paper 
of his Idler. In Warburton’s diction, 
which was uniformly faulty, it is 

€ss to expatiate on any particu- 
lr faults; we may, however, men- 
tion that it was overrun with foreign 
sitioms, and exotic phraseology, and 
that. it particularly abounds in’ Galli- 
cisms, which almost disgrace every 
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sentence, In both, the style doubtless 
took its tincture from the’ peculiar 
complexion of their minds ; and while 
in the one it swelled into majestic 
elegance and dignified strength, in 
the other, it broke out into uncouth 
harshness, and uncultivated force. 

In extent of learning, in profundity 
and depth of erudition, Warburton 
may justly claim the superiority. No- 
thing more illustrates the different 
characters of these great men, than 
the different manner in which their 
reading was applied. 
acquired learning became immediately 
transmuted into mind—it immediate- 
ly was consubstantiated with its re- 
ceiver ; it did not remain dormant, like 
a dull and inert mass in the intellect, 
unaltered and unalterable, but enter- 
ed, if I may use the expression, into 
the very core and marrow of the 
mind, and became a quality and 
adjunct of the digestive power; it 
was instantaneously concocted into 
intellectual chyle—his mind had 
more the quality of a grinding en- 
gine, than a receiver; every parti- 
cle it absorbed became instinct with 
vital life—like the power of flame it 
consumed all approximating substan- 
ces. In Warburton, the power of 
digestion was certainly disproportion- 
ed to the insatiability of appetite :— 
what he could not retain, he was 
therefore obliged immediately again 
to eject, and he did again eject it, but 
not in its received and original state, 
but altered in its outward form and 
semblance, and mouldered up into 
some glittering and fantastical hypo- 
thesis, some original and more allur- 
ing shape, as different from its first 
condition as is from the crawling cater- 
pillar the butterfly which expands 
its golden wings in the air. The de- 
fects of his digestive faculty, were 
amply supplied by his power of assi- 
milation, which, spiderlike, had the 
faculty of weaving innxmerable webs 
and phantasms out of the matter 
which was presented to it, and dis- 
guising and recasting into some other 
outward appearance those morsels which 
were too hard to retain, and too pon- 
derous to swallow. Such indeed was 
the voracity of his appetite, that he 
refused nothing which offered itself ; 
and the wide gulf of his intellectual 
appetite, often reminds us of the Boa 
Constrictor, after it has swallowed the 
Rhinoceros, as it lies in gorged and 
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torpid fulness, stretched out in all its 
get ene on the ground. This dif- 
in the perception and appli- 
cation of knowledge, was distinguish- 
able in every production of these 
great men ; it is gore tible from their 
earlier works to their latest, and being 
occasioned by the peculiar construc- 
tion and formation of their mental 
faculties, it formed the character of 
their minds; and, therefore, conti- 
nued, without receiving alteration, from 
their first years of authorship to their 
last. In Johnson, therefore, learning, 
when received, might more proper 
be called knowledge ; it was strip 
of its superfluous and unnecessar 
parts—it was winnowed of its chaff, 
and ited in the receptacles of 
thought, while, in Warburton, it was 
like clay thrown into a mould ready 
re for it, for the purpose of 
forming materials for building up to 
their measureless height the countless 
edifices of his fancy. 

In that practical knowledge of, and 
insight into human nature, which 
forms the chief qualification for the 
moralist, and the writer on men and 
manners, Johnson was greatly supe- 
rior to Warburton. The former had 
acquired his knowledge in the tutor- 
ing school of adversity ; and the long 
and dreary probation he had to serve 
before he attained to competence and 

ccess, had given him a sound and 
piercing view into life and human na- 
ture, while the haughtiness of the 
latter formed a kind of circle about 
him, which prevented his mingling 
with the crowd, and deriving, by uni- 
versal converse and acquaintance, an 
universal and comprehensive know- 
ledge of man. He was also a more 
prejudiced and less unbiassed specta- 
tor of mankind, continually referring 
ge a a of cstion, 9 to the ac- 

owledged principles of experience, 
but to some eomesbeatenl and ready- 
fashioned theory of his own, with 
which he made every deduction to 
square in and quadrate, and to whose 
decision he referred the settlement of 
all the various anomalies and pheno- 
mena which distract the inquirer into 
human nature. Otherwise was the 
knowledge of Johnson formed. He 
was no tist in his views of 
—_—i what arg learned, he 
from practical experience ; 
commented: upon with extraordinary 
acuteness and penetration of discern- 
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ment Face what he had once } 
is judgment was too sound ¢ 
mit him to warp, and his let 
truth too great to allow him to con. 
ceal 


In private life, the character of Wa. 
burton was distinguished by the sane 
kind of bold openness and uy 

ing cordiality ; the same livid wa 
in his enmities and friendships ; and 
the same impatient haughtiness 
dogmatical resolution which gp 
forth displayed in his writings, , 
one communicated to his rote 
more + oe one af 

or drew his own full length so adm. 
rably in his works. ihe a Aa. 
of what he has written, his charac 
lies in all its native colours before ow 
eyes, and we hardly want the inj. 
macy of a personal acquaintance to he 
fully and thoroughly masters of his 
peculiarities. What he thought, be 
dauntlessly and fearlessly expre 
Disguise he hated, and subaluet 
despised. He who was the enemya 
Warburton, was sure of bold, honest 
and manly hostility ; he who bs 
friend was equally certain of the ful 
participation of all the benefits of a 
sistance and protection. It was om 
of his maxims, both in his publi¢ 4 
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private character, ‘‘ He who is not® a 
me is against me.” He hated ang. § | 

tral worse even than an enemy;p— °' 
him indifference was worse than d | 
cided dislike ; imperturbable placidiy pa 
more disagreeable than a storm. Pus hill 
over his opinions or his : prodeaes pes 
without giving any decided opinions ha 
to their justice or their merits, and ¥ 
he would immediately number yu" 
amongst the list of his foes, and le iw 
loose upon you all the torrent of his § |? 
mingled scurrility and wit. This fe phe 















vid warmth of temper frequently over 
powered the cooler dictates of fs me 
son, and to this we may perhaps & 
cribe that high and overstrained exces 
of praise which he showered dow 
upon the productions of his friends; 
for of flattery we cannot justly accux 
him: he aaa! have disdained what he 
conceived implied fear. One exception, 
however, must be made to this ® 


mark, and that is, the case of Bi Ps 
Sherlock, whom, during his life, Wag “-" 
burton extravagantly praised, and, & pre 
ter the death of that prelate, not ty 
expunged from his writings every ey 5° 
lable of commendation, but press 
graphed him in the Dunciad *y. 
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Divine Legation with the utmost con- 
tumely contempt. For neglect 
of his clerical duties, Warburton has 
igen lashed by the unsparing hand of 
a relentless satirist, whose pictures are 
often less of true resemblances than 
hideous caricatures ; but the suffrages 
of many must overpower the testimony 
of one; and it has been almost uni- 
y agreed, that in the discharge 
of the social relations of life, his con- 
duct was equally faultless and exem- 
. The character of Johnson has 
been 90 often pourtrayed, and, through 
the admirable delineations of his bio- 
, is now so well known, that it 
would be useless to attempt to de- 
gribe it. He had certainly more ha- 
pitual reverence for what he conceived 
to be truth; was more rigid in his 
morality, more fervid in his piety, 
than Warburton. He had not less 
haps of pride and haughtiness, but 
is pride was more lofty, his haughti- 
ness more independent. He could not 
bend to greatness, nor stoop to rise as 
Warburton certainly could do, and 
sometimes did. His character, while 
it was‘much more dignified than that 
of Warburton, had not the same mix- 
tue of impetuosity and warmth, and 
thus he was prevented from falling into 
those excesses which the former could 
hardly avoid. Both had a certain por- 
tion of intolerance in their dispositions, 
= pageant ae a 
ainst the o ers of that 
creed had eaeak Gee others, 
while in Warburton it was directed 
against the questioners of theories of 
hisown. In the one, it was prejudice 
unmixed—in the other, it was always 
prejudice co-operating with vanity. 
Upon the whole, perhaps, the charac- 
ter of Warburton, notwithstanding its 
dictating and dogmatical insolence, 
was the most attracting of the two. 
There is, notwithstanding all its ef- 
fervescences and excesses, a generous 
fervour, a kindliness of soul, an en- 
thusiastic warmth about it, which in- 
duces us to like him in spite of oyr- 
selves, and to which we can forgive 
whatever is disgusting in his scurrili- 

ty or revolting in his pride. 

To bring my observations on the 
characters of these great men to a close, 
—in Warburton, the distinguishing fa- 
culty was a fiery and ungovernable vi- 
gour of intellect, a restless and irre- 
Pressible vehemence of mind, an up- 
quenchable and never-dormant princi- 

Vou. VIII. 
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ple of action, which required con- 
tinually some fresh matter to work 
on—some fresh subject to exercise its 
power—some new and untried space 
to perambulate and to pass through : 
it was an ever-working and operating 
faculty, an ever-moving and resisting 
principle, which it was impossible to 
tire or tame. There was nothing like 
rest or slumber about it: it could not 
stagnate ; it could not stop: it was im- 
possible to weaken its energies, or to 
contract their operation. No matter 
was too tough for its force, no metal 
too unmalleable for its strokes. 

Such was the elasticity of its con- 
stitution, that it could not be broken ; 
such was its innate and s ing re~ 
sistibility of temperament, that it could 
not ve overwhelmed. Entangle it with 
subtleties, and it immediately snapt 
asunder its bonds, as Sampson burst 
the encompassing cords of the Philis- 
tine. Bury it with learning, and it 
immediately mounted up with the 
brilliancy and rapidity of a sky-rocket, 
and scattered about it sparks and 
scintillations, which lightened the 
whole atmosphere of literature. It 
was this volatility of spirit, this forci- 
ble and indomitable action of mind, 
this never-tiring and never-weakening 
intellectual energy, this bounding and 
unceasing mental elasticity, which 
serves to distinguish Warburton not 
only from Dr Johnson, but also from 
all the characters who have ever 
peared in literature ; and it is to the 
self-corroding effect of these qualities, 
that his alienation of mind at the lat- 
ter period of his life is undoubtedly 
to be attributed. 

The mind of Johnson, on the con- 
trary, was utterly devoid of all that 
intellectual activity and _ elasticity 
which Warburton possessed. There 
was about it an habitual and dogged 
sluggishness, an inert and listless tor- 
por, a reluctance to call forth its ener- 
gies and exercise its powers; it slum- 
bered, but its slumbers were those of 
a giant. With more of positive force 
when called into action, it had not 
the same principle of motion, the 
same continual beat, the same sleep- 
less inquietude and feverish excite- 
ment. It lay there like the levia- 
than, reposing amidst the depths of 
the ocean, till necessity drove it out 
to display the magnitude of his 
strength. The one waited b ig in 
its den for food, eas e other 
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led about continually for prey. 
‘o the: latter, inaction was impossi- 
ble; to the former, voluntary exer- 
tion was unknown. Solidity and con- 
dension were the qualities of the one ; 
continued vigour and pliability the 
characteristics of the other. The one 
as a machine, was more clumsy in its 
movements ; the other, more light and 
unincumbered, but less effectual in 
its operation ; the forces of the one 
were more scattered, the resources of 
the other less alert. In Warburton, 
there was a boundless fertility of vi- 
gour, which ripened up into ail the 
rankness of rich luxuriance. In John- 
son, the harvest of intellect was not 
so spontaneous, nor perhaps its fertili- 
ty so great ; but when once raised, it 
never required the hand of the weeder, 
but rose unmixed with tares. The 
genius of one, like a cascade, threw up 
its water in the air, which glistened 
in the sun, and shone with the varie- 
ty of ten thousand hues and colour- 
ings ; while the talents of the other 
never exerted themselves, without 
joining at the same time utility with 
splendour. The one, like the Gladia- 
tor of Lysippus, had every nerve in 
motion, and every muscle flexible 
with elasticity ; while, in the other, 
like the colossal statues of Michael 
Angelo, all was undivided energy and 
bursting strength. 
Such were the characters of these 
t men, of whom it is difficult to 
Secide which was the greater, or which 


poumeee in & greater porting 
qualities which give a title to j ee, 
tual supremacy. The fame of 

son will hereafter principally rest om 
his productions, as a moralist and 4 
critic; while that of Warburton, 
when again revived, will as certgj 





be raised on the foundation of 
\theological writings. Whatever may 
be thought of the truth of some of 
his theories, or the unseemliness of 
some of his attacks, it is impossible tp 
deny that his Alliance and Divine Lg, 
gation are the most splendid, the mog 
original, the most ingenious defences 
of our ecclesiastical establishment, and 
of revelation itself, that ever man con. 
strueted. On these, as on the gure 
and unchangeable evidences of his 

owers, his admirers may depend for 

is reception with posterity ; with 
whom, when the name of J 
rich in the accumulated tributes of 
time, shall hereafter be accounted the 
mightiest amongst those “ who haye 
given ardour to virtue, and confidence 
to truth ;” then, shall the name of 
Warburton, also, purified from the 
stains which have obscured and sullied 
its lustre, be numbered amongst the 
brightest lights of the Protestant church 
—amongst the greatest of those who 
have adorned it by their genius, or ex. 
alted it by their learning, a worthy 
accession to the mighty fellowship and 
communion of Tedsopins, Chiking 
worth, and Hooker. 

C.R. 
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TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 


Dear Sir, 


Leighton Buzzard, 1st Nov. 1$20. 


My performance of posthumous justice to QZX., my late deceased and much 
deplored friend, has been somewhat interrupted by a short absence from the 


peaceful privacy I wg by Leighton Bugzar 
t these biographical jewels should not lie locked upin 


ever, with my desire, 


Your ready compliance, how 


a bibliothecary cabinet, has made me feel that I am enabled to be a fai 
executor to QZX.’s fame. By being evulgated in your Magazine, these are no 
longer folia Sybillina ; they shall not float about unfixed, at the mercy, m0 


only of air, but of fire and steel. 


Had they not found such a receptacle, 


might perhaps (when my enraptured eye shall no more pore upon them, 


my protecting hand s 


fail to guard them) have experienced the fate of m& 


ny of their ill-starred predecessors. The erudite labours of him who was ds 
midium mei might, had they remained embodied in one frail MS. copy, havé, 


some years hence, r 


felt those shears which had begun their preparatory 


flourish, when the original Magna Charta was but just rescued from being shi 
vered into tailors’ measures ; or they might have perished as fellow-s 
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at the faggot with the old plays of the Herald Warburton, and have provoked 
ss many imprecations as they have done upon the incalculably expensive fru- 
ity of some notable house-maid, who might reason as Warburton’s servant 

t to devote to the kindling ofa fire old and scribbled paper, is far bet- 

ter than so to employ that which is still clean and stout. And although those 
, whose contents you shall have made public, will become thereby, as the 

Dr Bentley said, nothing more than sucked oranges, yet am I even more 
well-content, since (to continue the metaphor) your confectionary still 

has elaborated their juice into a rich candied extract, and expanded its flavour 
so widely, that all the world may now have a taste ofit. ‘Thus then the 
stamp of perpetuity is put upon QZX.’s work; for the multiplicity of your 
impressions (only think what a proud statement you made in October of your 
well-deserved popularity at home and abroad!) raises it beyond the reach of 


I = much grieved, however, to hear that the document, which purports to 
have come from Mr Kirby, is apocryphal—and I fear some slur is thrown 
upon me, as if I were capable of knowingly sending you supposititious matter. 
Can it be necessary to assure you, that it came into my hands exactly as all the 
rest did? It was delivered to you in equal good faith with all the rest. There 
isno one of the MSS. which I inherit bearing a fairer or honester look about 
it. It must be apocryphal, I grant; but as I am incapable of bearing a share 
in imposing literary forgeries upon the world, so neither will I allow the cha- 
racter of QZX. to be impeached on this head. He is clear of attempting to 
delude any one. And the only way of accounting for it (if it be an imposi- 





avecks 


FER. 


tion) is, that, in the eagerness of my friend to obtain intelligence, he laid him- 
self open to the despicable waggery of some witling. For I need not inform 
you, nor bid you therefore beware, that there are certain persons who are much 
given to that vain and foolish figure of rhetoric called ironia ; they use it not on« 
ly in conversation, but also in their writings, and pretend in this way to correct 
ba whom they accuse of dullness and pedantry,—-so attacking, in a most un- 
warrantable way, the staid and operose pioneers of literature. Sometimes these 
banterers wage their fickle war against the practisers and abettors of cockney 
affectation, pertness, and vulgarity—against the compilers of catch-penny pub- 
lications—against ignorant meddlers in politics, and various others, whom they 
tax with folly or presumption ; and although there may be just reason for cen 
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suring many of these persons, yet, Mr Christopher, I wholly disapprove of this 
way of amending them. Since, in the first place, I always believe what I read 
exactly as the plain words appear on the paper. I should as soon take myself 
or you for an imaginary character, as suppose that apparent praise was meant 
for reproof ; or that what bears the open signature of some well-known writer 
was merely a squib wearing his mask to make him ridiculous. I ama straight 
forward matter-of-fact person, and this bye-play confounds me. I am led into 
asnare by it. And, secondly, this practice tends to most material errors ; for, 
to take an example, as QZX.’s collections may possibly be digested into real 
history, a false densest thus creeping in may usurp the place of truth,—and 
a fictitious fact may be palmed upon the world, and become the parent of in- 
numerable erroneous slcaieds. Since, then, Mr Kirby has declared that he 
is not the author of the letter in question, (though I would that he had made 
an affidavit of it,) it shall be branded with the mark of apocryphal ; and if he 
has a copy of the authentic letter which he probably sent QZX., and will 
transmit it to you, I make no doubt you will insert it in some supplementary 
manner, that the integrity of Mrs Clinker’s biography may be unimpaired. 
oy this business has made me so suspicious, that I am half inclined to 
doubt the genuineness of every letter from a fresh correspondent. Since your 
42d No. came out, I have received a pressing request that I will publish no 
more lives in Mr Blackwood’s Magazine ; and the writer offers to bring them 
out in a separate publication. He says they shall appear periodically with 
other flourishing works which he publishes, namely, his Journal of Voyages 
and Travels, and his Journal of Novels ; and he thinks they would tell well 
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under the title of the Journal of Lives, or Monthly Biographer. He is please 
ed to abuse your Magazine, and say, ‘It is a wonder that the possessor of such 
curiosities could think of producing them in a venal, servile, corrupt vehicle 
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of the canting crew who preach legitimacy, and who have basely shut-upy 
frank, noble-minded, liberal, unprejudiced, but, alas ! now deeply-injure ma, 
who was just on the point of becoming the regenerator of Europe.” He ign 
himself R. Philli Now, can this letter have come from the sapient 
of Blackfriars, w primitive diet has acquired for him the honour of being 
called Sir Pythagoras? or is it a forgery in that great man’s name? J profs 
myself inclined to believe that it is an imposition ; for it can hardly be 
ed, that a man, who, like Sir Richard, busies himself in refuting Sir fg, 
Newton, should condescend to such unphilosophical matters, and such rag, 
eal slang. But whether it be a falsity or not, I reply not to the writer. }; 
shall still be your part, Mr Christopher, to place the garland of literary renoyy 
on QZX.’s bust. No other shall interfere in this matter, since you did ; 
at my first request so readily and so gracefully. 

This present fasciculus will be, I hope, as much approved as the former—| 
am, &c. 


Gites Mripprestitci, 





MR RICHARD GOSSIP, VULGARLY CALLED DrCKY GOSSIP. 
Synopsis. Richard, illegitimate son of Margaret Gossip, chambermaid at the Saluta. 
tion Tavern, born Ist April, 1735, his putative father was Jasper Quidnunc—ran on @. 
rands tili ten years old—employed in a barber’s shop in Seven Dials—in 1759, sets up trade 
as barber in the Barbican—marries Prudence Higgins, by whom he had one daughter, 
Tabitha, who survived him—finds the access to news in London the cause of his 
ing his business—removes in 1791 to the village of Jadsby, where he officiated not only as 
shaver, but also as apothecary, carpenter, and dentist—died in 1801, aged 66. 
Documents. TYP. ‘“ My grandmother,” by Prince Hoare, Esq. London. $y, 
1806.—Works of the City Poet, 2 vols. 1778..—MS. Journal of Philip Vapour, Esq— 
An original yy Bill and Note.—Letter from John Oldbuck, Esq.—Register of 
birth, marriage, burial. (penes me Q.Z.X.) 





{My friend begins with all Mr Gossip’s speeches, and with the famous song, 
whose chorus ends with ‘‘ Dicky Gossip is the man,” from ‘‘ My Grand. 
mother,” which is in the shape of a farce ; although it cannot be doubted, that 
the real Dicky Gossip was the basis of the character there introduced. Unless, 
however, Mr P. Hoare can assure us of the authenticity of the words, (and 
possibly some Boswell or Spence noted them down,) I shall be content to 
refer your readers to the printed work. The marrow of them is found in the 
synopsis. | G. M. 





Odes by Q. Horatius Flaccus, and the City Poet of 1788. 
AD THALIARCHUM. To Dicky GosstIP. 


Dum sevit hyems, voluptati indulgendum, While he thinks of tittle-tattle, not to forget 
his wiggery. 
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Vides, ut alta stet nive candidum Do you see that stately caxon, 
Soracte, nec jam sustineant onus Which looks with all its whiteness, 
Silve laborantes, geluque Like a bush o’erlaid with snow ; 
Flumina constiterint acuto. And the curls, which range below, 
Stand stiff in frosty brightness. 
Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco Come, melt some sweet pomatum— 
Large reponens ; atque benignius And, for powder do not stint us 5 
Deprome quadrimum Sabina, Draw your irons from the stove ; 
O Thaliarche, merum diota. And, Dicky, quickly move, 
To make my old wig as portentous, 
Quid sit futurum cras, fuge querere ; et Don’t ask of to-morrow’s matters, 
Quem sors dierum cunque dabit, lucro Since them, nor you, nor I, know $ 
Appone ; nec dulces amores Mind your shop, my boy, nor spurn 
Sperne puer, neque tu choreas. From customers, to earn, 
For scraping their muzzles, their rhino 
Donec virenti canities abest Show yourself a wise wig-maker, 
Morosa. Nunc et campus, et arex For sure you’ve enough to handle, 
Lenesque sub noctem susurri As long as folks don’t wear 
Composita repetantur hora : Their own untrimmed grey hair, 


Without heeding the whispers of scandab 
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Nune et latentis proditor intime Yet ah, those ears so itching ! 
Gratus puellz risus ab angulo, My muse can not restrain ’em ; 
Pignusque dereptum lacertis Should a laugh come from the street, 
ee digit male pertinaci. Comb and razor you would quit, 


Nor longer could your fingers retain ’em. 





I grieve to say, that I cannot find out who the city poet of London was in 
1788. In former times, John Taylor, Elkaneh Settle, and ‘Thomas Shadwell, 

uitted themselves finely in that office. Nor can I learn that the place is 
filled up at present ; the persons who occasionally come forward being volun- 
tary, and not official performers. It is due to the young gentleman mentioned 
in No I. to say, that the discovery of the resemblance between the English and 
Latin ode is his; they are now printed, therefore, in juxta-position, for the 





benefit of the curious, as indeed it is surprising, that two poets of such differ- 


ent ages should have hit on ideas so much alike. 


Q.Z.X. 





An Extract from the Private Journal of the late Philip Vapour, Esq. 


Tuesday—I .ow-spirited, cursed low 
—but not determined whether to 
shoot myself, drown, or go to Sir 
Matthew's. A fool of a fellow, who 
calls himself Dicky Gossip, came to 
shave me—never heard such a prater 
in my life ; his tongue ran at such a 
rate, that I could get eng | from 
him but tattle. Souffrance did no- 
thing but ejaculate Quel babillard ! 
He put me in a passion, and I forgot 
my blue devils. 

Thursday—To my infinite surprise, 
I found that my loquacious barber is 
the very person acting as my apothe- 
cary. The fellow, however, is amus- 
ing ; and his boasts of being as much 
au fait in medicine as in shaving, are 
laughable enough, particularly as his 
gabble is unfailing, continuous, fluent 


upon every topic, and equally perti- 
nent upon all, or rather impertinent. 
Monday—Florella’s trick has made 
me a happy fellow; but who should 
the carpenter be that fitted up the 
sliding pannel, which enabled her to 
appear as the picture of her grand- 
mother, but my redoubted barber and 
apothecary Dicky Gossip! He has a 
fourth occupation ; I wonder I did 
not want him in that department, as 
they say tooth-ache is symptomatic of 
being in love—for the chattering ras- 
cal is a dentist also. Well may he 
sing, as Souffrance tells me he does— 


For this trade or that, 
They all come as pat as they can ; 
For shaving and t tooth-drawing, 
Bleeding, cabbaging, or sawing, 
Dicky Gossip, Dicky Gossip, is the man. 





AUTOGRAPHIC BILL AND NOTE. 


The Worshipfull Mr Alderman Pentweazle. 


1787. Dr to R. Gossip. 
Jan, 4. For a new tie wigg - - £89 8 0 
Feb. 6. Item fora powder puff - 0 @ 6 
Mar. 17. Item for a brown scratch $8 3 0 
25. Item for a quarter’s shaving 0 10 6 
£12 4 0 


WonrsuiPFvutt Sir, 








I sHou’pn’r have sent your worship’s bill, only as you desired me, I thought 
your worship wou'd like to know, as how Captain Pursy, of the Train-bands, 
fell down ina fit just now, at Mr Mudge’s door—lI can step up with the 
particklars in a minute, if your worship pleases. Also, Mrs Morrison’s mar- 
tiage with Mr Cruickshank’s is broke off—some say that he trod upon her 
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cat’s tail, and others, that she has found out that he has another wife aliyg 


If I can know for a sartainty, I will be with 
Your worship’s old wigg is in pipes, and will 


our worship in a min 
baked to-morrow, The 


day after next the address is to be carried up to the King, by the Common 


Council. I ho 


your worship will go—nobody’s head shall be better o 


more handsomely dressed—and I am your worship’s poor servant, to com. 


mand, 


R. D. Gosstr, 





Letter from J. Oldbuck, Esq. to QZX. 


S1rx,—I have applied to my barber, 
Jacob Caxon, according to your re- 
quest, about the master of whom he 
learnt his notable art of torturing dead 
hair, and scraping chins, and bald 
pates. Not being acquainted with 
you, I do not venture to guess whe- 
ther the information, which I have 
drained from his paucity of brains, 
will be looked upon as important— 
suum cuique. Caxon’s mind has bare- 
ly room for the entertainment of ideas 
arising from things present with him, 
and none hardly for those that are 
past. All he recollects is, that Dicky 
Gossip, who was his Magnus Apollo 
in the Barbican, in London, had a 
greater fondness for uttering news 
than for removing beards—that he 
was ambulatory rather than sedentary 
—and more inclined to pry into the 
secrets, under a wig, than to comb 
that useful appendage itself. The 
only specific fact pertaining to your 
ie vith which leis iaineny 
seems charged is, that Gossip once cut 
sheer through a gentleman’s cheek, to 
his grinders, in shaving him, because 
he, the said Dicky, could not forbear 
watching the progress of a matrimonial 
dispute, in the opposite house ; and, 
as it terminated in a leg of mutton 
being thrown out of the window by a 
vixen, before Dicky had completed 
his operation with the razor, so two 
catastrophes were simultaneous ; the 
husband lost the promise of his din- 
ner, and the shavee found, on rising 
from under Rd’s hands, two fissures 
in his face, through which he might, 


Monkbarns, 7th July, 1806, 


if he pleased, put his dinner into his 
mouth. This noticeable fact “ lies 
like a substance” upon Jacob’s mind 
—and on jogging his memory three 
times—three times have we stumbled 
upon it, and upon nothing else. And 
now, if this is of use to you, learned 
sir, you are heartily welcome to it, 
Your apologies, for intruding inqui. 
ries upon a stranger, are unn . 
The importance of what I can com. 
municate, proves the propriety of your 
having made researches in. this quar. 
ter. Doubtless, you cannot always 
get such an equivalent as the present, 
for your outlay in postage. If you 
ever publish your work, I shall have 
great curiosity to see it; but beg for 
time to deliberate, before Imake myself 
responsible as a subscriber to it; I 
am not at all ambitious that my name 
should be addressed as authority for 
what I have here supplied you with.* 
With much respect for so painstaking 
a man of letters as you are, for one 
who seems determined, not only to 
fish the great ocean of literature, but 
to catch the very sprats and shrimps 
in every creek of it,—I am, Sir, your 
obedient humble servant, 
JONATHAN OLDBUCK. 
P. S. If you have any beggar’s life 
in hand, I crave to recommend, as a 
most useful coadjutor, Mr Adam or 
Edie Ochiltree, a gentleman of these 
ts, ~ = has made that branch of 
iograp is particular study, and 
amy ae a Be sor wn sent his 
life to it.t 





* This suggestion of Mr Oldbuck’s modesty could not be complied with, as his com- 
munication would, in that case, fail of being sufficiently verified. QZX. 

+ Press of matter prevents us from inserting the copies of the Parish Register Certifi- 
cates, but they shall be forthcoming if any doubt arises. C. N. 





1820. 
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STANZAS WRITTEN IN A PARK IN SURREY, OCTOBER, 1820. 


Tue earlier frosts had long begun 
Their work on ev'ry tenderer tree, 
And nearly banished, one by one, 
Blythe summer’s tints of greenery ; 
For every bough’s extremity 
Turned slowly to an alien hue ; 
The ashes faded to a yellow, 
The limes became all sickly sallow, 
And tawney-red the hawthorns grew. 


The beeches’ gloss fled fast away, 
And left them brown as iron ore ; 
And e’en the old oak’s outer spray, 
Marks of this nightly searing bore ; 
And yester eve, the frequent shower 
Shrouded the moon in wat’ry gloom, 
And drench’d the branches drooping low; 
And now, a more relentless foe ! 
Hoarse wind of Autumn thou art come! 


By the loud uproar of the din, 
Pour'd thro’ yon swaying avenue ; 
Whose arching elms, to one within, 
Appear some huge cathedral view ; 
And by those flickering leaves that strew 
The late uncumber’d tracks of deer— 
And by that tossing pine, which fast 
Stoops like some drifting shallop’s mast, 
Hoarse wind of Autumn thou art here! 


See how the deer are vera bam ac 
Yon group of patriarchal oaks, 

Whose wide extended limbs rebound 
Against the blast’s assiduous strokes : 
The dappled herd, with anxious looks, 

And heads all earthward bending move, 
To pry where auburn acorns rest 

New shaken from their cups above,— 
And glean a rich autumnal feast. 


Aye, wind of autumn, wild and rude 
Thou com’st to rend, with ruthless hand, 

The sickening foliage of the wood ; 

For all that spring, with nurture bland, 
Of mild and tepid breezes fann’d— 

And fed with balmy dew and shower ; 
And all that summer’s sunny sky 
Disclosed in rich maturity, 

Must sink before thy wasting power. 


Thy hands are busy, noisy blast, 
Ta stripping each discolor’d tree, 
Of shoals of leaves which flutter past— 
Their ruin this, but sport to thee. 
And though thy violence we see, 
Now tearing down a load, and now, 
But what would fill an infant’s hand ; 
Yet ere thou goest, each tree shall stand 
With trunk unveil’d, and leafless bough. 
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Yet no—the oak and beech shall still 
Hold to the south some garland sere, 
Nor lose these hard-kept honours till 
The winter-wind, thy wild compeer, 
Roar still more loudly in the ear. 
And see, the holly stands secure, 
It scorns you both, defies your bluster, 
Nor loses leaf, nor coral cluster, 
Unless for christmas garniture. 


Like leaves from some deciduous tree, 
Since youthful fancies fall away, 
Oh, may I like yon holly be, 
And gain those stabler tastes, which stay ! 
Nor, as life’s seasons change, decay ! 
May I accomplishments possess, 
To make me—like the holly bower— 
Retain a cheering leafiness, 
Yea, even in age’s wintry hour. " 








PROLOGUE SPOKEN BEFORE A PRIVATE THEATRICAL PERFORMANCE IN 
MANCHESTER. 


Hicu o’er the drama’s visionary scene 
The goddess Fancy rules—its fairy queen : 
She o’er its new created worlds presides, 
And all the movements of its magic guides. 
Our hearts, bewitch’d, submissive own her sway— 
Beat as she prompts, and, as she wills, obey. 
Call’d by her power, and by her influence led, 

The stage, new peopled, swarms with mighty dead ; 
The great of old a per revel keep, 
And Kings and Cesars issue from their sleep ; 
Her boundless flights no limits can restrain, 
And time resists, and space obstructs, in vain ; 
She, mighty mistress, each defect hp ae 

enies. 
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And grants us all that sterner Truth an 
Since then, the votaries of her scenic power, foc 
We stoop to linger in her favourite bower ; tor 
Since early moved, and, hearkening to her call, she 
We worship Fancy in her fairy hall ; mi 
R t the power whose ministers we stand, dic 
And pay the tribute of th’ uding hand ; ley 
Be Reason’s cool control awhile resign’d, 
And give to Fancy’s day-dreams all the mind. it) 

And thou, bright power, in whose exhaustless mine Co 
The many-colour’d gems of genius shine ; we 
At whose command new light-form’d Ariels rise, has 
And new Titanias greet the wondering eyes ; att 
Be present while we thus thy rites display, ( 
And light us with thy rain-bow beaming ray : wit 


So shall our work reveal the hand divine, 
And prove us worthy offerers at thy shrine. 
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THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES. ~ 
RESPONSIVE NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We can assure Mr Gilbert Modiwart of Dunmailing, that he is quite mis« 
taken in supposing that any legal interdict has been fulminated against 
the Ayrshire Legatees. The suspension last month of the Pringle corre- 
spondence was altogether owing to the absence of Mr M‘Gruel, who was 
called to the island of Arran, to attend Mrs Gorbals, a rich Glasgow ma< 
nufacturer’s wife, who was residing at Lamlash, for the benefit of sea-bathing, 
having been for some time before liable to eat more, as she said herself, than 
did her good. By the aid of a regimen which he prescribed, she greatly im- 
proved in her health, without impairing her corpulency, which we mention 
to his professional credit. For a lean Glasgow lady would be a pheno~ 
menon totally unaccountable, considering the manner of living encouraged in 
that opulent city. Our readers will be pleased to hear, that Mr M‘Gruel, in 
his letter explaining the cause of the interruption which had taken place in 
his communications, mentions, that he spent the time of his visit to Arran 
in a most agreeable manner, the Miss Gorbals being highly accomplished 
young ladies, particularly Miss Meg, the second daughter, who wallops the 
Highland fling with a true mountain-grace, and can actually play reels on 
the pianoforte with very little of that peculiarity which may be called the 
Glasgow musical accent, and which we have heard, scandalously it is true, 
described as the dead-rattle in the throat of a murdered strathspey. 

We are much at a loss to understand what Senex means, and we beg he 
would be more explicit. It is impossible that we can judge of our corre 
spondents otherwise than wy i temper and style in which they address us. 
We should certainly never have imagined, that the author of the letter from 
Greenock, signed James Thegite, attempted to impose upon us, for it was 
written in a calm dispassionate gentlemanly manner ; and had all the marks 
of the most respectable authenticity.—Senex, we are inclined to think, is 
himself under the influence of some delusion, or rather we suspect he has tried 
to play off a shallow trick on us, for his letter bears the Port-Glasgow post- 
mark, and is evidently written in a most confounded passion, though he affects 
to be all gentleness and candour. 

What Themistocles of Paisley says, concerning the beautiful gardens 
and polar monster in the menagerie of Mr John Love, may be all per« 
fectly true, but, as the Pringle family do not appear to have visited that 
town, we see not how we could introduce the subject, unless Mr M‘Gruel 
should have occasion to take a jaunt that length. We must, however, be per- 
mitted to observe, that the signature T’hemistocles is so indicatory of that ra- 
dical spirit which has been rather too strongly manifested in and about Pais- 
ley, that we wish our correspondent would assume some other name. 

Dr of Ayr, has fallen into the greatest mistake possible, in thinking 
it necessary to contradict to us the report that he had been left a legacy by 
Colonel Armour. For his sake, we wish it had been the case, especially as 
we have been informed by our regular correspondent in Ayr, that his practice 
has greatly fallen off since he committed that unfortunate and fatal error, 
attended with such dreadful consequences to the late Bailie 

Once for all, we beg to tell our Irvine friend, that we will not be plagued 
with him. He may think what he pleases, and say what he chooses, but the 
Pringle correspondence speaks for itself. As for A. B. of Glasgow, he is be- 
low contempt. ‘The poor man may go dancing mad between the cross and 
the Blackbull inn ; but, all the noise that he can make, will only help to 
augment the interest we have excited. We can easily believe, that Ae has 
touched neither turtle soup nor lime punch this season. He, we are confi- 
dent, does not move in the urbane sphere of the great West Indians. But 
more of him anon. : 

Itis with sincere pain, that we find the writers in a paltry publication, 
which is hardly known beyond the limits of Cockaigne, are in the 
greatest consternation and alarm, lest we should fall upon them. We 

Vou. VIII. 2K 
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beg to assure them, we have no such intention; and, if they will 

have the condescension to send us their names,—for, celebrated as th are 
among themselves, they are quite unknown here—we shall take care not tg 
admit into our pages any thing that might tend to lessen their insignificance, 





THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES ; 
Or, the Correspondence of the Pringle Family. 
No. VI. 


As the spring advanced, the beauty of the country around Garnock was 

dually unfolded ; the blossom was unclosed, while the church was embracaj 
within the foliage of more umbrageous boughs. The schoolboys from the ads 
jacent villages were, on the Saturday afternoon, frequently seen angling glong 
the banks of tlie Lugton, which ran clearer beneath the church-yard wall, 

the hedge of the minister’s glebe ; and the evenings were so much lengthened, 
that the occasional visitors at the manse could prolong their walk after tegaud 
These, however, were less numerous than when the family were at home, 

still Mr Snodgrass, when the weather was fine, had no reason to deplore the 
loneliness of his bachelor’s court. e 


It happened that, one fair and sunny afternoon, Miss Mally Glencaitn ‘ang. 


Miss Isabella Todd, came to the manse. Mrs Glibbans and her daughter 
were the same day paying their first ceremonious visit, as the matron called: 
to Mr and Mrs Craig, with whom the whole party were invited to take tea 
for lack of more amusing chit-chat, the Reverend young gentleman read to them 
the last letter which he had received from Mr Andrew Pringle. It was cone 
jured naturally enough out of his pocket, by an observation of Miss Mally's, 
** Nothing surprises me,” said that amiable maiden lady, ‘‘ so much as the health 
and good humour of the commonality. It isa joyous refutation of the opinion, 
that the comfort and happiness of this life depends on the wealth of worldly 
possessions.” ‘It is so,” replied Mr Snodgrass, “‘ and I do often wonder, when! 
see the blithe and hearty children of the cottars frolicking in the abundanee of 
health and hilarity, where the means come from to enable their poor industrious 
parents to supply their wants.” 
. “€ How can you wonder at ony sick things, Mr Snodgrass, do they not come 
from on High,” said Mrs Glibbans, ‘‘ whence cometh every good and perfett 
gift. Is there not the flowers of the field, which neither card nor spin, and yet 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
** IT was not speaking in a spiritual sense,” interrupted the other, “ but 
merely made the revue J as introductory to a letter, which I have received 
from Mr Andrew Pringle, respecting some of the ways of living in London/* 
Mrs Craig, who had been so recently translated from the kitchen to the parlour, 
cked up her ears at this, not doubting, that the letter would contain some- 
ing very grand and wonderful, and exclaimed, “‘ gude safe’s let’s hear’t—I at 
unco fond to ken about London, and the King and the Queen ; but I believe 
they are baith dead noo.” 
Miss Becky Glibbans gave a satirical keckle at this, and shewed her supe- 
rior learning, by explaining to Mrs Craig the unbroken nature of the kingly 
office. Mr Snodgrass then read as follows :— 





ANDREW PRINGLE, ESQ. TO THE REV. CHARLES SNODGRASS. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
You are not aware of the task you 
impose, when you request me to send 
you some account of the general way 
of living in London. Unless you come 
here, and actually experience yourself 
what I would the London ache, 


it is impossible to supply you with 
any adequate idea of the 


necessity 


that exists in this wilderness of man« 
kind, to seek refuge in society withe. 
out being over fastidious with re 
spect to the intellectual qualifications 
of your occasional associates. Ina tes, 
mote desart, the solitary traveller is 
subject to apprehensions of danger, 
but still he is the most important, 
thing “‘ within the circle of that lonaly, 
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~’ and the sense is ‘own dig- 
Pomp tore erage 
iderable rd wi it 
ro 8 But, in London, the feel- 
ing of self-importance is totally lost 
wd in the bosom of a stran- 
gr A painful conviction of insignifi- 
ance~of nothingness, 1 may say, is 
ak upon his heart, and murmured 
in his ear by the million, who divide 
vith him that consequence which he 
moonsciously before supposed he pos- 
sed in a general estimate of the 
While elbowing my way 
through the unknown multitude, that 
fows. between Charing Cross and the 
Royal Exchange, this aris 9 sense 
of my own insignificance often 
cme upon me with the energy of 
a and I have thought, that after 
_ can say of any man, the effect 
of the greatest influence of an indivi- 
dual on society at large, is but as that 
ofa pebble thrown into the sea, Ma- 
j ing, the undula- 
tions which the pebble causes, conti- 
nueuntil the whole mass of the ocean 
has been disturbed to the bottom of 
its most secret depths and farthest 
shores; and perhaps, with equal truth 
it may be affirmed, that the senti- 
ments of the man of genius are also 
infinitely propagated; but how soon 
the physical impression of the one is 
lost to every sensible perception, and 
themoral im of the otherswallow- 
ed up from all practical effect. 
But though London, in the general, 
a be isy compared to the vast 
res ocean, or to any other 
thing that is either sublime, incom- 
prehensible, or affecting, it loses all its 
influence over the solemn associations 
of the mind when it is examined in 
its details. For example, living on 
the town, as it is slangishly called, 
the most friendless and isolated con- 
dition possible is yet fraught with 
an amazing diversity of enjoyment. 
Thousands of gentlemen, who have 
survived the relish of active fashion- 
able pursuits, pass their life in that 
state without tasting the delight of 
one new sensation. They rise in the 
morning merely because Nature will 
not allow them to remain longer in 
bel. They begin the day without 
motive or purpose, and close it after 
having performed the same unvaried 
round as the most thorough-bred do- 
mestic animal that ever dwelt in manse 


















of thanor-house. If you ask them at 
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three o'clock where Sg Pas to dine, 


they cannot tell you; but about the 
wonted dinner hour, batches of these 
forlorn bachelors find themselves diur- 
nally congregated, as if by instinct, 
around a cozy table in some snug cof~ 
feehouse, where, after inspecting the 
contents of the bill of fare, they dis- 
cuss the news of the day, reserving 
the scandal, by way of desert, for their 


wine. Day after day their respective 
political 4 gr ive rise to keen en- 
counters, but without producing the 


slightest shade of change in any of 


their old ingrained and particular sen<« __ 


timents. 

Some of their haunts, I mean those 
frequented by the elderly race, are 
shabby enough in their appearance 
and circumstances, except perhaps in 
the quality of the wine. Every thing 
in them is regulated by an ancient 
and precise economy, and you per- 
ceive, at the first glance, that all is 
calculated on the principle of the 
house giving as much for the money 
as it can possibly afford, without in- 
fringing those little etiquettes which 
persons of gentlemanly habits regard 
as essentials. At half price the junior 
members of these unorganized or na- 
tural clubs retire to the theatres, while 
the elder brethren mind their pota-~ 
tions till it is time to go home. This 
seems a very comfortless way of life, 
but I have no doubt it is the preferred 
result of' a long experience of the 
world, and that the parties, upon the 
whole, find it superior, according to 
their early formed habits of dissipa- 
tion and gayety, to the sedate but not 
more regular course of a domestic 
circle, 

The chief pleasure, however, of 
living on the town, consists in acci- 
dentally falling in with persons whom 
it might be otherwise di t to meet 
in private life. I have several times 
enjoyed this. The other day I fell in 
with an old gentleman, evidently @ 
man of some consequence, for he came 
to the coffee-house in his own car- 
riage. It happened that we were the 
only guests, and he proposed that we 
should therefore dine together. In 
the course of conversation it came out, 
that he had been familiarly acquainted 
with Garrick, and had frequented the 
literary club in the days of Johnson 
and Goldsmith. In his youth, I con- 


ceive, he must have been an amusing 
companion ; for his fancy was exceed« 
1 
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i lively, and his manners altoge- dress in improving acquaintance 
Ad afforded a very favourable speci- promotion of theis oom interenta he 
men of the old, the tlemanly not the best way, in the first instane, 
school. At an appointed hour his of introducing themselves.) 9, 
carriage came for him, and we parted, Scotsman contrasted with a La. 
ay never to meet again. doner, is very inadroit and-aw 

Ss agreeable incidents, however, be his talents what they may ; and] 
are not common, as the frequenters of suspect, that even the most. 
the coffee-houses are, I think, usually of your old class-fellows have, in they 
taciturn characters, and averse to con- far pega visits to this metrop, 
versation. I may, however, be my- had some experience of what [ 
self in fault. Our countrymen in ANDREW Paryauy, 
general, whatever may be their ad« 





Wuewn Mr Snodgrass paused, and was folding up the letter, Mrs Crai 
ing with her hands on her knees, said, emphatically, ** Noo, Sir, whee - 
you of that?” He was not, however, quite prepared to give an answer th, 
question so abruptly propounded, nor indeed did he exactly understand to Why 
particular the lady referred. ‘‘ For my part,” she resumed recovering her 
vious posture—‘‘ For my part, it’s a very caldrife way of life, to dine: 
day on coffee ; broth, and beef, would put mair smeddum in the men’; thefr 
just a whin auld fogies that Mr Andrew describes, an’ no wurth a single Ww. 
man’s pains’—‘* wheesht, wheesht, mistress,” cried Mr Craig ; “ ye many 
let your tongue rin awa with your sense in that gait.” “It has but a 
‘ Toad,” said Miss Becky, whispering Isabella Todd. In this juncture, 
Micklewham happened to come in, and Mrs Craig, on seeing him, cried out, 
** I hope Mr Micklewham ye have brought the doctor’s letter-—He’s such: 
funny man ! and touches off the Londoners to the nines.” 

“« He’s a good man,” said Mrs Glibbans, in a tone calculated to repress the 
forwardness of Mrs Craig—but Miss Mally Glencairn having, in the mem. 
while, taken from her pocket an epistle which she had received the p 
day from Mrs Pringle, Mr Snodgrass silenced all controversy on that score by 

uesting her to proceed with the reading. ‘‘ She’s a clever woman, Mrs 
Pringle,” said Mrs Craig, who was resolved to cut a figure in the conversation 
in her own house—“ She’s a discreet woman, and may be as godly too, as'some 
that mak mair wark about the elect.” Whether Mrs Glibbans thought ‘this 
had any allusion to herself is not susceptible of legal proof, but she tumed 
round and looked at their “ most kind hostess” with a sneer that might almost 
merit the appellation of a snort ; Mrs Craig, however, pacified her, by propo 
sing, that before hearing the letter they should take a dram of wine, or 
her cherry bounce—adding, “‘ our maister likes a been house, and ye oh 
that we are providing for a handling.” The wine was accordingly served, and, 
in due time, Miss Mally Glencairn edified and instructed the party with the 
contents of Mrs Pringle’s letter. 





MRS PRINGLE TO MISS MALLY GLENCAIRN. 


DEAR MISS MALLY. religion, I do not see how they will be 
You will have heard, by the peppers, hampered now by the word of God. 
of the gret hobbleshow heer aboot the | You may well wonder that I bare 
Queen's coming over contrary to the no ritten to you about the king, and 
will of the nation ; and, that the King what he is like, but we have never got 
and Parlement are so angry with her, a sight of him at all, whilk is a pe 
that they are going to put her away by shame, paying so dear as we do fora 

iving to her a bill of divorce. The king, a shurely should be a publik 
loctor, who has been searchin the man. But, we have seen her majesty, 
scriptures on the okashon, says this is who stays not far from our house: heer 
not in their poor, although she was in Baker street, in dry lodgings, wig 
found guilty of the fact; but I tell I am creditably informed, she is obl 


him, that as the King and Parlement gated to pay for by the week, form 
of old took upon them to change our body will trust her ; so you see 


| 
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Miss Mally, to have a light cha- 
iy M Poor hi, they say she 

have been going from door to 
door, with a staff and a meal pock, 
but for ane Mr Wood, who is a baillie 
of London, that has ta’en her by the 
hand. She’s a woman advanced in 
life, with a short neck, and a pentit 
fate; housomever, that, I suppose, 
she canno help, being a queen, and 
obligated to set the tashons to the 
court; where it is necessar to hide 
their faces with pent, our Andrew 
says, that their looks io not betray 
them—there being no shurer thing 
than a false-hearted courtier. 

| But what concerns me the most, in 
dl this, is, that there will be no coro- 
nashon till the queen is put out of the 

nobody can take upon them 
tosay when that will be, as the law is 
so dootful and endless—which I am 
verre sorry for, as it was my intent to 
rite Miss Nanny Eydent a true ac- 
count of the coronashon, in case there 
had been any partiklars that might be 
servisable to her in her bisness. 

The doctor and me, by ourselves, 
since we have been settlt, go about at 
our convenience, and have seen far 
mae farlies than baith Andrew and 
Rachael, with all the acquaintance 
they have forgathert with—but you 
no old heeds canno be expectit on 

shouthers, and they have not 
e experience of the world that 
we have had. 

The lamps in the streets here are 
lighted wit. uze, and not with 
crusies, like those that have lately 
been put up in your toun ; and it is 
brought in pips aneath the ground, 
from the manufactors which the doc- 


tor and we have been to see—an awful. 


placee—and they say as fey to a spark 
as poother, which made us glad to get 


. out o’t when we heard so;—and we 


have been to see a brew-house, where 
they mak the London porter, but it is 
asight not to be told. In it we saw 
a barrel, whilk the doctor said was by 
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gauging bigger than the Irvine muckle 

kirk, and a masking fat, like a barn for 

mugnited. But all they were as no- 

thing to a curiosity of a steem-ingine, 

that minehes minch collops as natural 

as life—and stuffs the sosogees itself, 

in a manner past the poor of nature to 

consiv. They have, to be shure, in 

London many. things to help work— 
for in our kitchen there is a smoking~ 
jack to roast the meat, that gangs of 
its oun free will—and the brisker the 

fire, the faster it runs ; but a potatoe- 
beetle is not to be had within the four. 
walls of London, which is a great want 
in a house; Mrs Argent never hard of 
sick a thing. 

Me and the doctor have likewise 
been in the houses of parliament, and 
the doctor since has been again to heer 
the argolbargoling aboot the queen. 
But, cepting the king’s throne, which 
is all gold and velvet, with a croun on 
the top, and stars a!l round, there was 
nothing worth the looking at in them 
baith.—Howsomever, I sat in the 
king’s seat, and in the preses chair of 
the House of Commons, which, you 
no, is something for me to say ; and 
we have been to see the printing of 
books, where the very smallest divi- 
dual syllib is taken up by itself and 
made into words by the hand, so as to 
be quite confounding how it could 
ever read sense.—But there is ane 
piece of industry, and fhroughgalaty I 
should not forget, whilk is wives go- 
ing about with whirl-barrows, selling 
horses flesh to the cats and dogs by 
weight, and the cats and dogs know 
‘them very well by their voices. In 
short, Miss Mally, there is nothing 
heer that the hand is not turnt to; 
and there is, I can see, a better order 
and method really among the London- 
ers than among our Scotch folks, not 
withstanding their advantages of edi- 
cashion, but my pepper will hold no 
more at present, from your true friend, 
JANET PRINGLE. 





THERE was a considerable diversity of opinion among the commentators on 
this epistle. Mrs Craig was the first who broke silence, and displayed a great 
deel of erudition on the minch-collop-engine, and the potatoe-beetle; in which 
she was interrupted by the indignant Mrs Glibbans, who exclaimed, “ I am 
surprised to hear you, Mrs Craig, speak of sick baubles, when the word 
of God’s in danger of bay | controverted by an act of parliament. But, Mr 


Snodgrass, dinna ye think t 


at this painting of the queen’s face is a Jezebitical 


testification against her ?”” Mr Snodgrass replied, with au unwonted sobriety of 
mamer,.and with an emphasis that showed he intended to make some impres< 
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sion on his auditors—* It is impossible to judge correctly of strangers by'mey) 
suring thent- according to our own notions cf propriety. It has certainly. 

been a practice in courts to disfigure the beauty of the human cou ' 
with paint ; but what, in itself, may have been originally assumed for a mash 
or disguise, may, by usage, have grown into a very harmless custom. » [ayy 
not, therefore, di to attach any criminal importance to the cir ' 
of her Majesty wearing paint. Her late Majesty did so herself.” — “ I doing 
say it was criminal,” said Mrs Glibbans, “‘ I only meant it was sinful; andy 
think it is.” The accert of authority in which this was said, prevented: Mp 
Snodgrass from offering any reply—and a brief pause ensuing, Miss Mally 
Glencairn observed, that it was a surprising thing how the doctor and My. 
Pringle managed their matters so well. ‘‘ Aye,” said Mrs Craig, “ but weg, 


ken what a manager the mistress is—she’s the bee that mak’s the hiney—~¢he 
does not gang bizzing aboot, like a thriftless wasp, through her neighboury 
houses.” <‘ I tell you Betty, my dear,” cried Mr Craig, ‘‘ that you shouldng: 
make comparisons—what’s past is gane—and Mrs Glibbans and you many, 
now be friends.” ‘ They’re a’ friends to me that’s no faes, and am 


te see Mrs Glibbans sociable in my house, but she need nae hae made sae 

of me when she was here before”’—and, in saying this, the amiable hostes 
burst into a loud sob of sorrow, which induced Mr Snodgrass to beg-Mr 
Micklewham to read the doctor’s letter, by which a happy stop was put to'the 
further manifestation of the grudge which Mrs Craig harboured against Mr 
Glibbans for the lecture which she had received, on what the latter called 
“* the incarnated effect of a more than Potipharian claught 0’ the godly Mp 


Cr 2] af 
The Rev. Dr Z. Pringle to Mr Micklewham, Schoolmaster and Session-Clerk, 


Garnock. 





Dear Sir—I had a great satisfac- 
tion in hearing that Mr Snodgrass, 
in my place, prays for the Queen on 
the Lord’s Day, which liberty to do 
in our national church is a thing to be 
upholden with a fearless spirit, even 
with the spirit of martyrdom, that we 
may not bow down in Scotland to 
the prelatic Baal of an order in Coun- 
cil, whereof the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, that is cousin-german to the 
Pope of Rome, is art and part. Verily 
the sending forth of that order to the 
General Assembly was treachery to 
the solemn oath of the new King, 
whereby he took the vows upon him, 
conform to the articles of the union, 
to maintain the Church of Scotland 
as by law established, so that for the 
archbishop of Canterbury to meddle 
therein, was a shooting out of the 
horns of aggressive domination. 

I think it is right of me to testify 
thus much through you to the Ses- 
sion, that the elders may stand on 
their posts to bar all such breaking in 
of the episcopalian boar into our cor- 
ner of the vineyard. 

Anent the Queen’s case and condi- 
tion I say nothing ; for be she guilty, 
or be she innocent, we all know that 
she was born in sin and brought forth 
in iniquity—prone to evil, as the 


sparks fly upwards—and desperately 
aaah ike you and me, or any other: 
poor Christian sinner ; which is reas’ 
son enough to make us think of her 
in the remembering prayer. Yr 
Since she came over there has been, 
a wonderful work doing here, and itis: 
thought that the crown will be taken: 
off her head by a strong handling of 
the Parliament ; and really, when 
think of the bishops sitting high im 
the peerage, like owls and rooks in the 
bartisans of an old tower, I have 
fears that they can bode her no per 
I have seen them in the House of 
Lords clothed in their idolatrous robes 
and when I looked at them so eee 
placed at the right hand of the Kings 
throne, and on the side of the power 
ful, egging on, as I saw one of them 
et ag rw a vePes the Lord Livers 
pool, before he rose to speak against. 
the Queen, the blood a aa in 
my veins, and I thought of their woes) 
ful persecutions of our national church” 
and prayed inwardly that I might be 
keepit in the humility of a zealous” 
presbyter, and that the corruption of 
the frail human nature within me” 
might never be tempted by the pam- 
pered whoredoms of prelacy. ; 
Saving the Lord Chancellor, all the’ 






other temporal peers were just as they» 
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in from the crown of the 
» acalctnee of them having a ju- 
dicial garment, which was a shame ; 
and as for the Chancellor's long robe, 
jtwas not so good as my own gown ; 
but he is said to be a very narrow 
man: what he spoke, however, was 
nodoubt sound law ; yet I could ob- 
serve he has a bad custom of taking 
the name of God in vain, which I 
wonder at, considering he has such a 
kittle conscience, which, on less occa- 
sions, causes him often to shed tears. 

Mrs Pringle and me, by ourselves, 
had a fine quiet canny sight of the 
Queen out of the window of a pastry 
paxter’s shop, opposite to where her 

y stays. She seems to be a 
plamp and jocose little woman ; gleg, 
blithe, and throwgaun for her years, 
and. on an easy footing with the lower 
orders, coming to the window when 
they call for her, and becking to them, 
which, is very civil of her, and gets 
them.to take her part against the go- 
vernment. 

The baxter in whose shop we saw 
this, told us that her Majesty said, on 
being invited to take her dinner at an 
inns on the road from Dover, that she 
would be content with a mutton-chop 
at the King’s Arms in London,* which 
shews that she is a lady of a very 
hamely disposition. Mrs Pringle 
thought her not big enough for a 

ween; but we cannot expect every 
one to be like that bright occidental 
star, Queen Elizabeth, whose effigy 
wehave seen preserved in armour in 
the Tower of London, and in wax in 
Westminster Abbey, where they have 
aliving-like likeness of Lord Nelson, 
inthe very identical regimentals that 
he was killed in. They are both won- 
derful places, but it costs a power of 
money to go through them, and all 
the folk about them think of nothing 
but money; for when I inquired, 
with a reverent spirit, seeing around 
me the tombs of great and famous 
men, the mighty and wise of their 
day, what department it was of the 
y—“‘ It’s the eighteen-pence de- 
i t,” said an uncircumcised Phi- 
ine, with as little respect as if we 
had been treading the courts of the 
darling Dagon. 

Our concerns here are now drawing 

toaclose ; but before we return, we 
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are going for a short. time to a town 
on the sea-side, which they call 
Brighton. We had a notion of taking 
a trip to Paris, but that we must leave 
to Andrew Pringle, my son, and his 
sister Rachel, if the bit lassie could 
get a decent gudeman, which may be 
will cast up for her before we leave 
London. Nothing, however, is set- 
tled as yet upon that head, so I can 
say no more at present anent the 
same. 

Since the affair of the sermon I have 
withdrawn myself from trafficking so 
much as I did in the missionary and. 
charitable ploys that are so in vogue 
with the pious here, which will be all 
the better for my own people, as I will 
keep for them what I was giving to 
the unknown ; and it is my design to 
write a book on alms-giving, to shew 
in what manner that Christian duty 
may be best fulfilled, which I doubt 
not will have the effect of opening the 
eyes of many in London to the true 
nature of the thing by which I-was 
myself beguiled in this vanity fair, 
like a bird ensnared by the fowler. 

I was concerned to hear of poor Mr 
Witherspoon’s accident, in falling from 
his horse in coming from the Dalmail- 
ing occasion. How thankfiil he must 
be that the Lord made his head of a 
durability to withstand the shoek 
which might otherwise have fractured 
his skull. What you say about. the 
promise of the braird gives me plea~ 
sure on account of the poor ; but what 
will be done with the farmers and their 
high rents, if the harvest turn out so 
abundant. Great reason have I to be 
thankful that the legacy has put me 
out of the reverence of my stipend ; 
for when the meal was cheap, I own 
to you that I felt my carnality grudg- 
ing the horn of abundance that the 
Lord was then pouring into the lap of 
the earth. In short, Mr Mickle- 
wham, I doubt it is o’er true with us all, 
that the less we are tempted, the bet- 
ter we are ; so with my sincere prayers 
that you may be delivered from all 
evil, and led out of the paths of temp- 
tation, whether it is on the high-way 
or on the foot-paths, or beneath the 
hedges, I remain, dear Sir, your friend 
and pastor, 

ZACHARIAH PRINGLE. 





* The honest Doctor’s version of this bon-mot of her om a tet 
eXpression was, ‘* I mean to take a chop at the King’s Head w 


~ 





not quite correct; her 
n I get to London.” 
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“Te Doctor,” said Mrs Glibbans, as the schoolmaster concluded, 
there like himself—a true orthodox Christian, standing up for the word, and 
overflowing with charity even for the sinner. But, Mr Snodgrass, 1 diding 
ken before that the Bishops had a hand in the making of the Acts of the Pay 
liament ; I think, Mr Snodgrass, if that be the case, there should be son 
doubt in Scotland about obeying them. However that may be, sure am I that 
the Queen, though she was a perfect Deliah, she has nothing to fear: from 
them ;\for have we not read in the Book Martyrs, and other church 
of their concubines and indulgences, in the papist times, to all manner of eq 
nal iniquity. But if she be that noghty woman that they say”"——* Gyge 
safe’s,” cried Mrs Craig, ‘ if she be a noghty woman, awa’ wi’ her, awa’ #j 
her—wha kens the cantrips she may play us!” Here Miss Mally Glencaipy 
interposed, and informed Mrs Craig, that a noghty woman was not, as'she 
seemed to think, a witch wife. ‘ I am sure,” said Miss Becky Glibbans; * thay: 
Mrs Craig might have known that” “ O ye’re a spiteful deevil,” whispered 
Miss Mally, with a smile to her ; and turning in the same moment to Mig 
Isabella Todd, begged her to read Miss Pringle’s letter—a motion which’ Mr 
Snodgrass seconded chiefly to abridge the conversation, during whieh, though 
he wore a serene countenance, Mr M‘Gruel informs us he often suffered much, 
Indeed, says our worthy Kilwinning correspondent, when I saw him after that 
meeting, he said very earnestly, that he hoped he had committed no sin ‘so bad 
as.to require such an expiation, as to dree penance as the pastor for life of the 
parish of Garnock. And in this an early observation of Mrs Glibbans received 
some confirmation ; for when she saw him first in the pulpit, she said to’ Miss 
Mally Glencairn, who was sitting beside her in the minister’s pew, that'the 
thought him overly genteel for a gospel-preacher. However, she was convinced 
to the contrary when she had heard him, and confessed “ that a clergy might’ 
maintain the word of truth, though he preached with a fine style of language.” 

Polak. 








Miss Rachel Pringle to Miss Isabella Todd. 


My pear Bett, circumstances in which he finds his 


I aw’mach obliged by your kind ex- 
pressions for my little present. I hope 
soon to send you somet ing better, and 
loves at the same time ; for Sabre has 
ate brought to the point by an alarm 
for the Yorkshire Baronet that I men- 
tioned as shewing symptoms of the 
tender passion for my fortune. The 
friends on both sides being satisfied 
with the match, it will take place as 
soon as some preliminary arrange- 
ments are made. When we are set- 
tled, I hope your mother will allow 
you tocome and spend some time with 
ust our country seat in Berkshire ; 
and I shall be happy to repay all the 
expenses of your journey, as a jaunt to 
England is what your mother would, 
I know, never consent to pay for. 
itis proposed that, immediately af- 
ter the ceremony, we shall set out for 
France,‘ accompanied by my brother, 
where'we are to be soon after joined at 
Paris ‘by:some of the Argents, who 
I can see think Andrew worth the 
catching for Miss. My father and 
mother. will then return to Scotland ; 
but whether the Doctor will continue 
to keep his: parish, or give it up to Mr 
Snodgrass, will pent greatly on the 
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parishioners. This is all the domestic 
intelligence that I have got to give, 
but its importance will make up fir 
other deficiencies. ; 

As to the continuance of our dis 
coveries in London, I know not well 
what to say. Every day brings some. 
thing new, but we lose the sensé of 
novelty: were a fire in the same street 
where we live, it would no longer alarm 
me. A few nights ago, as we were 
sitting in the parlour after supper, the 
noise of an engine passing startled ts 
all; we ran to the windows—thete 
was haste and torches, and the sound 
of other engines, and all the horrors 
of a conflagration, reddening the skies. 
My father sent out the footboy to'in- 
quire where it was; and when 
boy came back, he made us laugh, by 
snapping his fingers, and saying the 
fire was not worth so much—a 
upon farther inquiry, we learnt 
the house in which it originated was’ 
burnt to the ground. Yowsee, t 
fore, how the bustle of this great world" 
hardens the sensibilities, but F trast 
its influence will never extend to my" 
heart. = 

The principal topic of conversation * 
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~ out the Queen. Th 
t is about the n. The 
Le 
the ieties of London life, 
saat it be very vulgar in me 
togo to look at her, which I am sorry 
for, a8 I wish above all poy to see a 
personage 80 illustrious by irth, and 
renowned by misfortune. The Doc- 
tor and my mother, who are less seru- 
and who, in consequence, 
somehow, by themselves, contrive to 
se, and to get into places that are in- 
accessible to all gentility, have had a 
full view of her Majesty. My father 
has since become her declared parti~ 
zn, and my mother too has acquired 
a leaning likewise towards her side of 
the question ; but neither of them 
will permit the subject to be spoken 
of me, as they consider it detri- 
mental to good morals: I, however, 
read the newspapers. 

What my brother thinks of her 
Majesty's case is not easy to divine, 
but Sabre is convinced of a — 

some. private and authen- 

po a which a friend of his, 
whohasreturned from Italy, heardwhen 
travelling in that country. This in- 
formation he has not, however, repeat- 
ed to me, so that it must be something 
very bad—we shall know all when the 
ial comes on. In the meantime, his 
Majesty, who has lived in dignified 
retirement since he came to the throne, 
has taken up his abode with rural fe- 
licity in a cottage in Windsor Forest ; 
where he now, contemningall the pomp 
and follies of his youth, and this me- 


tropolis, his days amidst his 
cabbages, tik e Dioclesian, with inno- 
cence and tranquillity, far from the 
intrigues of courtiers, and insensible 
to the murmuring waves of the fluc- 
tuating populace, that set in with so 
strong a current towards “‘ the mob-led 
queen,” as the divine Shakspeare has 
80 beautifully expressed it. 

You ask me about Vauxhall Gar- 
dens ;—I have not seen them.— 
They are no longer in fashion—the 

are quite vulgar—even the 
opera-house has sunk into a second- 
tate place of resort. .Almacks balls, 
the Argyle rooms, and the Philharmonic 
concerts, are the,only public entertain- 
ments frequented by people of fashion 
~and this high superiority they owe 
entirely to the difficulty of gaining 
a ion. London,as my brother says, 
's too rich, and grown too luxurious, 


“ae any exclusive place of fashion- 
OL. vill, 
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able resort, where price alone is the 
obstacle. e institution of 
these select Aristocratic assemblies. 
The Philharmonic concerts, however, 
are rather professional than fashione 
able entertainments; but everybody 
is fond of music, and therefore, every 
body, that can be called —— is 
> + mya to get tickets i » and 
this anxiety has given them a degree 
of eclat, which f am the 

rformance would never have excited 

ad the tickets been purchasable at 
any price. The great thing here is 
either to be somebody, or to be patro- 
nized by a person that is a somebody ; 
without this, though you were as rich 
as Croesus, your golden chariots, like 
the comets of a season blazing and 
amazing, would 5 roll away 
into the obscurity from which they 
came, and be remembered no more. 

At first when we came here, and 
when the amount of our legacy was 
first promulgated, we were in a terri- 
ble utter. Andrew became a man 
of fashion, with all the haste that tai- 
lors, and horses, and drivers, could 
make him. My father, honest man, 
was equally inspired with lofty ideas, 
and began a career that promised a 
liberal benefaction of things to 
the poor—and my mother was almost 
distracted with calculations about lay- 
ing out the money to the best advan- 
tage, and the sum she would allow to 
be spent. I alone preserved my natural 
equanimity—and foreseeing the neces- 
sity of new accomplishments to suit 
my altered circumstances, applied my- 
self to the instructions of my masters 
with an assiduity that won their ap- 
plause. The advantages of this I now 
experience—my brother is sobered from 
his champaign fumes—my father has 
found out that charity begins at home 
—and my mother, h her esta- 
blishment is enlarged, finds her hap- 
piness, notwithstanding the legacy, 
still lies within the little circle of her 
household cares. Thus, my dear Bell, 
have I proved the sweets of a true 

hilosophy ; and, unseduced by the 
Blan dis ments of rank, rejected Sir 
Marmaduke Towler, and accepted the 
humbler but more disinterested swain, 
Captain Sabre, who requests me to 
send you his compliments, not altoge- 
ther content that you should occupy 
so much of the bosom of your affec- 
tionate, 

Racuex Parnes. 
2L 
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“Rachel had ay a gude roose of hersel’,” said Becky Glibbans, as Miss Iq, 
bella concluded. In the same moment Mr Snodgrass took his leave, saying fy 
Mr Micklewham that he had something particular to mention to him, « 
can it be about?” inquired Mrs Glibbans at Mr Craig, as soon as the 
and schoolmaster had left the room ; ‘“ do you think it can be concerning thy 
Doctor's resignation of the parish in his favour?” “I'm sure,” in 
Mrs Craig, before her husband could reply, “ it winna be wi’ my gnde wij 
that he shall come in upon us—a pridefu’ wight, whose saft words, and 9’ hi 

litess, are but lip-deep ; na, na, Mrs Glibbans, we maun hae another on th 
leet forbye him.” ‘* And wha would ye puton the leet noo, Mrs Craig, yoy 
that’s sic a judge ?” said Mrs Glibbans with the most ineffable consequentiality, 
“ I'll be for young Mr Dirlton, who is baith'a sappy preacher of the word, an 
a substantial hand at every kind of civility.” ‘“‘ Young Dirlton !—young De. 
vilton !” cried the orthodox Deborah of Irvine ; “ a fallow that knows no mop 
of a gospel dispensation than I do of the Arian heresy, which I hold in ut 
abomination. No, Mrs Craig, you have a godly man for your husband~ 
sound and true follower ; tread ye in his footsteps, and no try toset up youre 
on points of doctrine. But it’s time, Miss Mally, that we were taking the road 
Becky and Miss Isabella, make yourselves ready. Noo, Mrs Craig, ye'll no 
a stranger; you see I have no been lang of coming to give you my countenane: 
but, my Tedd , ca canny, it’s no easy to carry a fu’ cup; ye hae gottena 
gift in your gudeman. Mr Craig, I wish you a gude night ; I would fain hay 
stopped for your evening exercise, but Miss Mally was beginning, I saw, » 
weary—so gude night; and, Mrs Craig, ye'll take tent of what I have sajd~ 
it’s for your good.” So exeunt Mrs Glibbans, Miss Mally, and the two y 
ladies. ‘“‘ Her bark’s war than her bite,” said Mrs Craig, as she returned tohe 
husband, who felt already some of the ourie symptoms of a henpecked destiny, 
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No III. 


Helmorran. 


Wuitsr vice parades her front in open day, 

Nor finds contempt companion of her way ; 

Whilst darkness veils the nightly-prowling thief, 

And skulking malice baffles all belief ; 

Whilst children lisp in oaths of dreadful name, 

And steal, and stare, beyond the reach of shame ; 

Whilst radical confusion rules the hour, 

Which speaks Queen Caroline’s degrading power, 

And men are maddened to the last extreme, 

Nor reckon blasphemy nor treason shame ; 

If nature fails in such provoking times, 

Even indignation must have vent in rhymes! 
Helmorran, great in every deed of ill, 

In inclination only greater still, 

Be thou my theme! in all thy motley show 

Of ragged crime and variegated woe ; 

Stand forth supreme of every sister band, 

The scorn, contempt, and bye-word of the land. 

Long have thy sins for vengeance sued aloud, 

And long has slept the lightning in the cloud ; 

Now let the guilty tremble—in his ire 

Heaven pant a tempest of vindictive fire. 





On watchful day has crept the coward night, 
And screened her deeds of darkness from the sight ; 
Forth issuing now, with noiseless step and breath, 
The sons of Belial track their fearful path. 
This to the barn-yard feels his miscreant way, 
And this the hen-roost destines as his prey ; a 
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This wanders far in quest of plunder store, 
Whilst this steals boldly from his neighbour's door. 
Hast thou with care adorned thy pleasure-ground, 
And made an Eden of thy fields around ? 
Cut into clumps and waving swells thy lawn, 
And graced thy paddock with the fearful fawn ? 
Canst thou set watch for those who shun the light, 
Or bind in bonds the Demons of the night ? 
Avert the weapon, whose accursed use 
Is mangling devastation and abuse ? 
Thy = own thy unremitted care, 
And geese and turkeys fatten on their fare ; 
Thy ducks and chickens crowd thy kitchen door, 
And aot gabblings speak thy feathered store. 
With lock and bar thy peopled roost protect, 
Thou canst not stem that bleeding turkey’s neck, 
Restore the wing by well-aimed malice broke, 
Nor speak protection to thy limping flock ! 
One favourite dog, by age and worth endeared, 
Recalls the memory of a name revered— 
A father’s kindly unremitted love— 
A tender mother’s now in heaven above ; 
Around his every motion time has cast 
Deep-rooted recollections of the past ; 
The well known cough, and head of silver hair— 
The chapter folded down, and conned with care— 
The time, the place, the incidents that were. 
Upon thy hearth he takes his daily bed 
Of matted fleece, by thy own fingers spread ; 
In circling movement folds his shaggy paws, 
And yawns his languor with distended jaws. 
Around his couch thy menials move with care, 
All thy affection share, or seem to share ; 
The very housemaid plies a cautious broom, 
And treads more softly through the dusted room. 
Though, all unapt for motion, forth he creep, 
To stretch a tedious interval, and sleep ; 
Though visionless he eat his wonted meal, 
Without or recognisance or appeal, 
Refuse the “ bit” bestowed in action bland, 
And scarcely deign to lick the giver’s hand ; 
The time has been, when with ¢hy changing eye, 
His own had gleamed or sorrowed in reply ; 
From forth thy opened door he'd shot away, 
In antic gambo! and unceasing play, 
Made all thy lawn re-echo she tale, 
And chased in very sport his circling tail ! 
His sports are numbered, all his meals are past, 
Doomed to receive a poisoned meal at last ! 
Around thee blooms the purple heather-bell, 
And daisies spread their cups along the dell ; 
The fox-glove reddens on thy scented banks, 
And blue-bells hang their heads in graceful ranks ; 
The starry-headed clover sprinkles o'er 
Thy green-sward pasture-ground with snowy shower : 
Amidst these sweets, and o’er that honeyed lea, 
Through gayest noontide summer hums the bee ; 
From flower to flower, with note of tiny swell, 
He culls provision for his winter cell, 
With loaded thigh ascends the sunny day, 
And homeward speeds his heaven-conducted way ; 
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Ill-fated wanderer of thy cherished hive, 
What means can care pursue, can art contrive ! 
What engine set, the spoiler’s steps to stay, 
Which bears at noon of night thy store away ! 
Whence have these cows their food, that seem so sleek, 
And by the highway-side a pittance seek ? 
These horses, can ~ labour thus on nought, 


For whose support no provender is bought ? 
The neighbouring ck rv he knows full well— 
Could solve the problem, if he dared to tell. 

Such are thy s, Helmorran ! such thy shame 
Befitting well thy far-detested name ! 
The actors next we sing in order due, 
And from perplexing numbers cull a_few. 


The Village Cobbler. 


Brutnp that door, by every filth defiled, 

Where live in common, parent, sow, and child, 

The Cobbler sits, in cap of greasy hue, 

And plies, with frequent rap, the bungled shoe ; 

His snuffy nose a sniv’ling cadence lends, 

And still at every rap the drop descends, 

O’er hand and seam a blackening plaster throws 

Which owns the origin of Parent JVose. 

And here his sulky mate, on tripod stool, 

O’er noisy wight exerts Pythonic rule— 

Of infant Brat the glowing bottom plies, 

With skelp responsive to its ceaseless cries, 

Bans, scolds, and capers, till her husband's strap 

Around her shoulders walks, with sobering slap ! 
The veriest Imp, which searce can mark its feet, 

Will curse its fellow, or its mother cheat, 

Deny the truth with shame-untroubled eye, 

And, though convicted, give the truth the lie, 

Scream o’er the Screamer, at its topmost pitch, 

And scatter filth about, and spread the itch / 


The Village Magdalene. 


Uncen by that word, which hell might not gainsay, 
Seven devils passed from Magdalene away ; 

But weer) village hut contains a dame, 

Of whose default eight human devils came. 

On weekly market nights, as Farmers pass, 
Beneath the movings of the stirrup glass, 

Their path she crosses, on their woodland way, 
And deeds are done, for which the simple pay. 
All now are fathers, impotent or strong, 

Or those who did, or those who meant her wrong. 
A childless husband pays the silence smart, 

Deep cursing barrenness within his heart. 

A father bribes, with pious care, the dame, 

And from an injured spouse conceals the shame, 
Such proofs of early manhood proud to see, 

The son admits the wily wanton’s plea, 

Whilst Bell is paid for all her /abours past, 

And chouses son and wer} at the last. 
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Holy Jamie. 


Come, holy Jamie, come, with all thy store 
Of canting phrase and h itic lore ! 

Thy voice in favour of If be raised, 

The saint, the father, and the man be praised. 
Thou canst not covet, till the psalm be sung; ~~ 
Thou canst not jest, the Scripture on thy tongue ; 
Thou canst not meditate, in fervent prayer, 

To cheat the needy of his scanty fare ! 

Yes! thou mayst slyly covet, scheme, and cheat, 
Each impious jest and slanderous tale repeat. 

Thy fate is fixed, thy destiny secure, 

“ For to the pure in heart, all things are pure !” 
And lives there ‘neath a garb of heavenly show, 
One reptile hypocrite of earth below, 

‘Who dare betray his master’s sacred name, 
And bring e’en holiness itself to shame! 

The Infidel, the veriest Debauchee, 

Stands higher in the scale of “‘ Man” than he! 


Father Sycophant. 


Otp Father Sycophant, stand out to light, 

And self-condemned in injured virtue’s sight ; 

Hast thou not whispered in a certain ear, 

What cost the houseless widow many a tear? 
Laughed at thy patron’s jests, though trite and stale, 
And “ excellent” exclaimed at every tale? 

His trees, his lawns, his breed of cattle lauded ? 
And up to heaven his “ politics” applauded ? 

Oh! I have marked thee bend, and scrape, and stand, 
Thy hat low dangling from thy better hand, 
Yes-ing and No-ing to the great man’s will, 

And with his changed opinion veering still. 

Have I not seen thee in a “ Priest’s” attire, 
Mixing with holy flame unholy fire ? 

“* His Lordship was at church, you marked, to-day ; 
‘* And how, my dearest, did I preach and pray ? 

*¢ Her Grace was most attentive, I could see— 

“ She scarcely turned her lovely eyes from me ; 

* And Lady Ann an angel tear-drop shed, 

* T’ll get a Gown when Lady Ann is wed ; 

“* But I must dress for dinner at the hall— 

“* ¢ I’m not at home,’ should any neighbour call; * 
* The poor are always sickening—can’t they die? 

* Reserve for supper-time the pigeon-pie.” 


As crows the cock, so chirps the chicken brood :— 7 


** Were ever gentle folks so ver ? 
** And, dear Papa, my Lady wilel to-day, 

“* And ask’d my sister Suky to a play ; 

“* Such real attentive folks I never saw— 

“* They are so very kind, my dear Papa. 

** And, dear Papa, how very much we need 

** Society, Papa—we do indeed, 

“+ Except the ‘ Russels,” nobody have we 

* inning down a ribbon end to see, 

“ A set of low-bred country farmer folks— 

“* Big-bosom’d Jennies, bullet-headed Jocks— 
“ With now and then the Laird o’ Spittal Miln, 
‘* Whose face is ever reeking like a kiln. 
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“* It was but t’other day that ‘ Clodpole’ dined 

** With us, Papa,—he bullock’d, bull’d, and swin’d, 

** And so belaboured us with ‘ fork and knife,’* 

“* I thought I should have died, upon my life. 

** And then they’re so familiar—just conceive 

“* How any mortal can at all behave, 

‘* When ‘ Calfhead,’ from his whisky, nods at me, 

“* And passes with a grinning ‘ Miss, how d’ye ?’ 

** And Jock Guidfallow’s daughter curtseys low, 

«© And how we all are ¢ living,’ begs to know !” 
Thus aped Sir Frog, the bullock in the stank, 

And from his brother Frog indignant shrank, 

Till, ready to explode, by sheer inflation, 

He Lewd. too late, to know his proper station ! 


The Village Wit. 


Ros SHANKLAND was a light and limber blade— 
Smart in his dress—a tailor to his trade ; 
To him Dame Nature, in a merry hour, 
Gave all the smart endowments in her power— 
Nor grudg’d the number of her various gifts, 
But graced him, like a cat, with many shifts : 
Rob was a Wit, as every neighbour knew— 
Yet Rob could argue long, and reason too. 
On Fiddle he performed with wondrous skill, 
And on the Flute he fingered better still ; 
At Quoits, or Putting, he could brag the place, 
And, if he ran, he always won the race. 
Rob loved a wedding—dearly loved a fair, 
Where’er the fun was hatching, Rob was there. 
His voice was queer—his very look was droll ; 
Of every social club Rob was the soul— 
Could ape a neighbour’s manner, voice or gait ; 
Grind razors on the outside of a platet 
With solemn, wrinkled, sacerdotal face, 
Pour forth the fervour of a “‘ Highland grace ;” 
Or rave you Daggerwood in “ cloud-capt towers ;’— 
So vast the compass of his social powers. 

Not deeply read in books or Roman lore, 
Rob learned the Rudiments, but learned no more— 
Had figured far through Hutton’s various rules, 
Read all Collections that are read in schools. 
Letters of every kind he could indite, 
And if the Lover could not, he could write, 
Of slighted faith the anger due express— 
For sweet-heart glow with sweet-heart tenderness ; 
Old Aunty Kate he could assist to tell 
How she her late-come groceries should sell, 
To profit by the bargain. Could there be 
A youth more useful, more alert than he? 





* «¢ Fork and knife,” ** butter and bread,” ‘* cheese and bread,” “‘ milk and bread,” 
et pleraque similia are Scotticisms ; and, consequently, amongst what we term ‘* well educa- 
ted people,” they are sibboleths, or tests of vulgarity. The rationale upon which this pecu- 
liarity of idiom eeds, is evidently to be traced up to the habits of that class of people 
who, having calle one of knives and bread, and other common necessaries and conveniences 
of life, long ere they could make other less essential acquisitions, were disposed to plate 
that object first in the order of colloquial arrangement, which was in fact the most rart, 
and enry appeared to them the i valuable, verbum sat, This observation might be 

y, and even grammatically, ed. 

+ This feat is performed by placing a plate edgfvays under the blade of a razor— 
as to represent a Cutler’s wheel at work, accompanying this demonstration, all along, by 
a hissing noise, such as the action of grinding produces, through the teeth. 
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But customers were pressing—could not stay— 
They had been long = off from day to day ; 
They liked his wit—his talents they admired : 
But these were not the qualities required. 
Rob promised—broke his word—again transgressed— 
Essayed to rest at home, but could not rest— 
Became impatient of restraint, and swore 
He’d fairly kick the custom to the door— 
Absconded—listed—crossed the Stygian shore. 


Jedediah, 


PERUVIAN MINER, Slave, and beast at once, 
In everlasting midnight takes his stance ; 
The galley-convict, fastened to the oar, 
Of ease and happiness can taste no more— 
The hapless victim of the fickle fair 
Nor quiet hope, nor liberty must share ; 
Even Tyranny will sleep upon a throne, 
And Prisoners of state forget to groan ; 
“ Dissenting Minister,” in village placed, 
By prejudice opposed, by whim caressed, 
Enslaved alike by every friend or foe— 
This is the highest pitch of human woe. 

A day was named—the choice behoved to fall 
On “ Jedediah,” now a second Paul ; 
Of meek humility he plays the part 
In all the mimicry of studied art ; 
Consults his hearers, smiles, and looks abroad, 
Has revelations, wrestles with his God— 
The lingering spirit may not quit the clay, 
It may not part, till Jedediah pray. 
From house to house he travels full of grace, 
Eats and converses, prays in every place. 
But when on Sabbath hour he lifts his hands, 
Comes softly down his chin and flowing bands— 
His eyes up-fixed on Heaven’s topmost tower, 
In all the steady stretch of mystic glour— 
His voice attuned to fervour’s solemn whine, 
The pitch inhuman, but the sugh divine, 
A crowd so vast his ministrations draw, 
They seek accommodation on the ‘* Law.” 
Around his tent they squat—they groan—they sleep— * 
Awaked at intervals, they sigh, they weep ; 
And as he coughs,* with soul alarming groan, 
Again they start, again they sigh, they moan! 





* God forbid that the sincerely pious, or the truly Evangelical Preacher, should mis- 
understand me here. The Ministers which belong to the Scottish Secession, are in 
general men of great moral integrity, considerable learning, and very extensive efficiency, 
as Bible, and consequently, as useful Preachers. Indeed, I do nut know what might 
now become of the Mother Church without them; for though she assuredly retains a 
supremacy in all the great’essentials of a national establishment, it must be confessed 
that she requires to be looked after, for she has a kind of natural infirmity about her, 
which strongly induces sleep ; and having sunk for water, amidst the depths of worldly 
wisdom, her pitcher is not always stored with the most wholesome beverage, nor are her 
children always so ready as she would wish, to use it. But, the force of thisobserva- « 
tion, as well’ as the allusion to which it is attached, may be better understood by a Tale. 
Mr Aiken, of illustrious record, in the coupty of Dumfries, and more immediately 
in the parish of Morton, where-he officiated as clergyman some forty years ago, being, 
uliar circumstances, rather unpopular as a comme, was led to regard the 
“ Jedediahs” of his neighbourhood rather with a jealous eye. One Sabbath morning, 
his man-servant, John—for, in these comfortable times, wherever there was a parish 
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Such fervent tra rts may not, cannot last, 

This w refers ighing—groaning—overpast— 

As mms, summer melts—they melt as fast. 
Now Jedediah—waked to misery, finds 

The galling littleness of little min 

The Elder's sage advice, ‘ ’tis duty calls, 

*< And he must speak on whom the duty falls, 

‘* He is full sorry—sore alarmed of late, 

« To count the scanty offering from the oan 

“* Should this continue—those who preach may feel, 

“< The empty seats—in many a scanéy meal !” 
Amidst the , doomed his life to lead, 

From starving vi to reave his bread ; 

Their eyes to brave, through | morning walk, 

And live from eve to eve—the village talk— 

His doctrines moulded to the varying taste ; 

In vain attempts to please, his health to waste ; 

To float—the by every wind beset— 

Such is unhappy Jedediah’s fate !— 


The Tailor’s Wife. 
Tue Tailor’s wife! avaunt, ye peaceful few ; 


Her voice will pierce your ve? temples through; 
The Tailor’s wife ! these words, of direful sound, 


Spread consternation through the village round— 

Awake the drum, arouse the trumpet’s blare, 

And shake with dissonance the startled air. 

Let asses bray—attack the swelling gong, 

And pour a — through my m 
e, 


dened song ! 
The Tailor’s wife, in wild tornado, comes! 

Mute are the trumpets, silent are the drums ; 

On zephyr wings the eustern music floats, 

And asses bray through more melodious throats. 





Minister, there was likewise to be found a male-servant to saddle and unsaddle ith 
minister’s horse, to help his mistress off and on, to ride behind his master to the neigh- 
bouring Sacraments, to clean his boots, and officiate as gardener—Well—one Sabbah 
morning, Mr Aiken’s Man, John, for Man was the honourable and a i 
nation by which this clerical appendage was known all aero Bree ohn, then, 
sented himself in his Master’s presence, charged with a kind of half-suppressed, 
ticulated request, that he might go, that day, as every body else, except the Beddal, wu 
ing, to a ** Whig” Sacrament at no great distance. Mr Aiken, who, though * quoad! 
inefficient member, was by no means either an ignorant, or an ill-tempered Mas, 
to consider liis request for a little, and then assuming a more cheerful look, 
replied, That, upon one condition, and upon that alone, could he eng St himself to com 
sent to John’s request, and this condition was, that John should bring him home, what) 
he termed a ‘‘ note” of the sermon. When John, rather late in the Sabbath evening, 
had resumed his chair by the kitchen fire, the Minister, as was quite eustomary in thew) 
** But’? the house to receive John’s report of the action sermon. 


sitting for some time by * Jededish’s tent,”.-00 
alluded to; and the text had some time read out, 
a.considerable time at his subject, when an old W 
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Jhe comes ! she treats! im all her furious sway; 
The dogs run backwards to accede her way ; 
The solid earth, beneath her sounding feet, 
With inward itation seems to beat. 

Now, woe to thee,;:O.Jessthan mortal wight! «| ))) 
Scarce ninth-part ‘‘: Man,” in such @ woeful plight,» ~ ). 
What can avail thee:now; thy wonted jeers, Ley 
That oe all sewer at bes: — 

Thy mir rena we rage-allaying wit ?— 
Thase qualities, alas! avail thee not. 

In vain thy throne.of more than Turkish pride, 
The sceptre Lap-board resting at: thy side; 
Thy primate Goose, by public zeal inspired, 
Against thine enemies to fary fired; 

y needle Ministers, of sharpest steel, 

That stitch the garments of the commonweal ; 
Thy life-guard Prentices, that speak thy power— 
Avail thee nothing is this trying hour. 

The storm drives onward with increasing force, 
Nor may’st thou brook its brunt, nor stem its course ; 
Down on thy knees, ask pardon, Snip, and tell 
The sovereign sway of all-subduing ‘‘ Bell ;’ 
And to each mated lord a lesson give, 

How he in harmony and peace may live, 

Avert the tear of injured pride, and prove 

The unyesisting tool of wedded love. 

Oh, dared the poet half his mind explain, 
What arts are used a husband to retain 
In bondage. With what woe and wail, 

What fume, fret, sulk, our fortress they assail, 
How they will scold—and should we silent keep, 
For very rage, how they will sob and weep— 
Misfortunes father on our heads, and see 
With after-thought, unto futurity ; 
Instruct us of our danger when ‘tis o’er, 
Affirm they prophesied it all before ; 
For God knows what, how they will threap and thraw, 
Forget the subject, false conclusions draw ; 
Then lord it oer us, with a mighty air, 
And scarcely grant us, in our home, a chair. 
Oh, dared he thus the wedded dames to brave, 
What power could cover, what repentance save ; 
And He who penned the treasonable lay, 
Might ne'er forget it till his dying day ! 

The Smith's Wife. 
By copious draughts, and jarring disputes fired, 
Préktr whisky-aho the reeling Genith retired . 
His wife, pre-doomed to feal a Tyrant’s hand 
And dread the thunder of his harsh command, 
With beating heart his tottering footsteps hears, 
Whilst broken curses murmur in her ears, 
Each quaking imp discerns th’ approaching woe, 
And feels, in every step, a coming blow. ee 

Oh shame to manhood—blot on nature’s plan, 
And only in thine outward form a Man! : 
Shamed by the fiercest brute that roams the plain ; 
The Tiger loves, and is beloved again ; 

The fierce Hyena—“ fellest of the fell” — 
In soft connubial amity will dwell. » 

She shrinks at thy approach, whose broken heart 


2M 





In all thy varied fortunes. bore 
Vou. VIL eo 
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And even now, beneath this load of ill, 

That broken-hearted woman loves thee still— 

Clings to the arm that strikes her—bathes thy bed 

base oo ae thee and = thy Infants shed. 

Co’ wi ic art thy crime pursue, 

And visit on thy head the vengeance due, 

No vulture should be sent to tear thy heart, 

Nor shouldst thou need to play Ixion’s part,— 

No Christian torture rack thy writhing frame, 

Nor hellish Imp thee through the flame,— 

But, doomed to a long protracted life, 

I'd match thee fairly with the ‘‘ Tailor’s Wife !” 
Oh woman ! injured, basely scoffed, and scorned, 

With all but immortality adorned, 

Where’er thy destiny has fixed thy fate, 

Or in the cottage, or the hall of state, 

Thy proudest boast, than all thy charms more dear— 

Is “ Patience,” in the state we picture here. 


The Village Sabbath. 


Tue Sabbath sun has mounted in the east, 
But still the Villagers are sunk in rest. 

This is the day of rest the slumberer knows— 
A day of listless lounging and repose ; 

So, to begin the duties of the day, 

It best befits to sleep the morn away. 

The second * bell has rung. His breakfast o’er, 
** Sam” takes his Sunday station at the door— 
With idle comrade idler talk sustains— 

Of king, or lord, or minister, complains. 
Whilst many a puff-narcotic bears along 

Some public grievance, or some private wrong, 
Ungartered stockings—buttonless array— 

In tattered uniform—proclaim the day. 

Too late to dress, and far too late to shave, 
Soap, time, and trouble, Sam resolves to save. 

** He care for Parson’s preaching !—he can look 
With more advantage on a Sunday book, 

With Willison or Boston, he may see 

The marrow-marked of true divinity, 

E’en, standing where he stands, amidst his door-way, 
Obtain from Wellwood’s pen ‘ a glimpse of glory ; 
Of holy Ambrose, read the Gospel page, 

Or, with his ‘ Devils,’ doubtful combat wage ; 
With Bunyan’s ‘ Christian’ journey on his road, 
And reach at last the ‘ City of his God.’” 

Thus reasons he, whose Sabbath hours of prime 
Are lost in igence, or spent in crime. 

Forth comes the Landlord of the village inn— 
His breath still loaded with his breakfast gin— 
On stoney settle thrown, the known retreat 
Of all the Sunday stragglers of the street, 

He sits, the centre of the gathering crowd, 

And swears his tale, and tells his jest aloud : 

*« God's curse! I cares not, or for Laird or Leddy, 
I pays my rent, and always ‘ has the ready’ 
When Gauger calls. It was but t’other day 

I paid a good two hundred pounds away— 


BERESESESFESR SLITS SAT 


* In country parishes the church bell is rung thrice, at 8, 10, and 12, when the om 
gregation meets. 
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These taxes are the devil—so come here, 
And we shall taste my Wife’s own bottle cheer.” 
Straight, in obedience to his kind desire, 
To Landlord’s glass these auditors retire ; 
And, hence resolved such kindness to repay, 
In sottish dissipation waste the day. 
Thus then are nursed, and nurtured into crimes, 
The lawless “ Ragamuffins of the Times t’— 
The Sergeant’s prey, who scours the crowded street, 
With which, to fill the Ranks, to man the Fleet ; 
The houseless Vagrant, eager to obtain, 
By stealth or force, by any method, gain ; 
He who in banishment is doomed to pine, 
Or to the injured laws his life resign ; 
A Christian Sabbath, early spent in sin, 
Here all the sufferers’ miseries begin. 
How sad the tale of sweet Eliza's wrong— 

The woeful burden of my closing song, 
Her image on my heart I still retain, 
And picture all her loveliness with pain.— 
A noted Laird of thirty acres good, 
Above the village rank, her Father stood ; 
One only daughter shared a Parent's love, 
The beauteous semblance of a Saint above ; 
Full eighteen summers o’er her head had passed, 
And each had found her lovelier than the last, 
When William proferred, profligate and bold— 
With seeming truth his artful passion told, 
Demanded leisure all his tale to say, 

’ And fixed his visit for the ‘* Sabbath-day.” 
There needs no lengthened phrase to paint the woe 
Which from one little slip may often flow, 
An absent Father, and a ruined Child— 
A perjured Lover, and a Maniac wild— 
Distraction’s Gorgon dream, and poisonous cup— 
A Parent’s dying groan to sum it up! 

JUVENALIS JUNIOR. 





JAMES BARRY, THE HISTORICAL PAINTER. 


Few artists have begun their carcer 
with fairer prospects of success than 
the late Mr Barry, whether we consi- 
der the natural strength of his mind, 
his indefatigable industry in acquiring 
knowledge, or the powerful assistance 
which he derived from friends, whose 
capacity to instruct and direct him 
seem to have been equalled only by 
their zeal for his advancement. These 
united advantages also occurred at a 
time when the situation of the country 
was perhaps more congenial to the arts 
than at any former period: when 
they were fostered and patronised by 
persons of rank and fortune, and pro- 
tected by the sovereign. Under auspi- 
ces so peculiarly favourable, it does 
hot, at first, seem easy to account for 


the failure of a man endowed with 
Barry’s acknowledged talents and 
nius. The perusal, however, of hi 
writings, and ee his private 
correspondence, solves the’ difficulty ; 
and the causes of his unhappy exist- 
ence, and obscure death, may be gradu- 
ally traced to the original’ obliquities 
of his mind, which pursuéd him to the 
last, and defeated the expectations of 
those affectionate friends, who honour- 
ed his talents, and liberally supplied 
his early necessities. " 
In commenting on the writings and 
character of this extraordinary man, 
we shall s of him with that indul- 
gence which his situation ‘ap to 
demand—well assured, that we shall 
find an apology, in every generous 





+ We hereby disclaim all allusion to the Times newspaper.—ED._ 





mind, for drawing a veil over infirmi- 
ties which must be as the off- 
spring of a wounded spirit, and a de- 
ranged intellect. From his childhood, 
indeed, Barry appears to have possess- 
ed a large share of vanit and presump- 
tion, and an iraseibility of temper 
nearly unexampled. This entire con- 
fidence in his own str and abili- 
ties naturally engend a contempt 
for those of his contemporaries, and 
led him to grasp at more than he could 
compass. Eminence in any particular 
art or science appeared too confined a 
field for the extensive range of his 
ambition. He wished to excel in all, 
and, as too frequently happens in si- 
milar cases, skimmed the surface of 
every thing, and made himself master 
of nothing; so that those powers 
which, if steadily employed on one 
ursuit, might have ensured him the 
highest excellence, were frittered a- 
way, and rendered unproductive, b 
the multiplicity of objects to whic 
they were directed. The fatal effects 
of this unfortunate versatility were 
early foreseen by Mr Burke; but the 
evil was already too deeply-rooted to 
admit of remedy, even from the mild 
warnings of that profound searcher in- 
to human nature. 


“ You,” (says this great man,) ‘* whose 
letter would be the best direction in the 
world toany other painter, want none your- 
self from me, who know little of the matter. 
But as you were always indulgent enough 
to bear my humour under the name of ad- 
vice, you will permit me now, my dear 
Barry, once more to wish you, in the begin- 
ning at least, to contract the circle of your 
studies. The extent and nace! of your 
‘mind earries you to too * a diversity of 
things, and to the completion of a whole, 
before you are quite master of the parts, in 
a degree equal to the dignity of your ideas. 
This disposition arises from a generous im- 

ience, which is a fault almost character- 
istic of great genius, But it is a fault, never- 

and one which, [ am sure, you will 
correct—when you consider that there is a 
preat deal of mechanic in your profession, 
which, however, the distinctive part of 
the art consists, and without which the first 
ideas can only make a good critic—not a 
painter.—Vo: > i, p- 87," 


_ The sage advice of this most excel- 
lent friend, though united with that 
of Richard and William Burke, ap- 
pears to have been disregarded. Bar- 
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» indeed, frequently stkno 
the truth of their pe Here 
gratitude and humility; but with 
out allowing them to make an 
ation, either in his habits or his dis. 
position. He still continued to 
vere in his old course, and though not 
insensible to the kind instructions of 
his patron, seemed daily to be depart. 
ing in practice from them more and 
more widely, Without judgment and 
discrimination, he struck into his own 
devious rout, from which he cou 
not be persuaded to depart ; but he 
followed it with vigorous footsteps ; 
and though it failed of conducting him 
to the ultimate object of his pursuit, 
he made many discoveries in his wan. 
derings, which, if properly Noticed, 
may serve as landmarks to guide othen 
into the unerring road, which it was 
his hard fate to approach but never to 
attain. The singularity of his opin 
ions, and his rough and violent man 
ners, joined to the unhappy irritabi. 
lity of his disposition, created him ma. 
ny enemies, even in the commence 
ment of his career; yet it ought to be 
remembered to his advantage, that he 
ry eny owed the larger proportion of 
1is foes as much to that lofty inde. 
pendence of character, which could ad- 
mit of no compromise between feeling 
and interest, as to his individual 
frailties. What he felt strongly he 
strongly expressed—in a manner often 
unjustifiable, and generally too incau- 
tious for his own welfare and repos. 
This threw him into the power of his 
opponents, who, well aware of the su- 
periority of his understanding, set 
themselves to discover the weaknesses 
of his character, and quickly learned 
to play upon his most prominent de 
fects, Under such circumstances, itis 
melancholy to observe how uncon 
scious Barry always seems to have been 
of the real nature of his situation, and 
the fatal consequences to which a pare 
severance in such conduct must inevir 
tably lead. It never occurred to-him 
that his own forbidding mannen 
might have a share in promoting the 
neglect and aversion which he ex 
rienced ; and he was even so blind to 
the defects of his disposition, that 
actually appeared to consider hi 
as having reached the acme of pe 
tience and forbearance. ; 


<a 





* The Works of James Barry, Esq. Historical Painter, late Professor of Painting inthe 
Royal Academy, &c. &c. ; containing his Discourses at the Royal Academy, O 
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io.a great pity that he (Hussey) did 
settee possbilty of gathering 7: 
of that path which his enemies sow- 
eth thoms for him. OF this I am s0 
detly convinced, that had I a friend or 
prother to send here, and could have any 


upon the strength and firmness 
d, I would wish him, of all 
thrown into the same situation 
experienced, where his mind 
strong by the exercise opposi- 
give him ; and his conduct re- 
be ed and_ watched as to 


Lj ogee to weed — re ee ane at 
is disposition. His know o 
and the world would be much, and the 
of : his Lance i All 

advantages may be in a Si- 
jo as you know an and it has been 
my endeavour to turn it to as good an ac- 
gunt as my portion of ability would allow.” 
Vol. i. p. 171. 

That a man, who could think and 
write in this manner, should, during 
his whole life, have neglected to adopt 
the precepts which he so strongly ap- 
preciated, and so judiciously enforced, 
jsindeed to be lamented ; but Barry 
was irreclaimable. His early vanity 
and turbulence of spirit were strength- 
ened by the obstacles which he en- 
countered in his progress ; his temper 
became gradually hardened by opposi- 
tion; the advice of his friends dai- 
ly reached his heart with increased 

ificulty ; and even the salutary ad- 
monitions of Mr Burke, contained in 
the following most beautiful and pro- 
phetic warning, appear to have shared 
a similar fate. 

“ Until very lately, I had never heard 
any thing of your proceedings from others ; 
and when I did, it was much less than [ had 
known from yourself—that you had been 
upon ill terms with the artists and virtuosi 
in Rome without much mention of cause or 
consequence. If you have improved these 
unfortunate quarrels to your advancement 

your art, you have turned a very disa- 

ble circumstance to a very capital ad- 
oat However, you may have suc- 
}in this uncommon attempt, permit 

me to t to you, with that friendly 
liberty “which mel have always had the 
goodness to bear from me, that you cannot 

ibly have always the same success, ei- 
with regard to your fortune, or your 
Weputation. Depend upon it, that you will 
find the same competitions, the same jea- 
lousies, the same arts and cabals, the emu- 
of interest and of fame, and the same 
“agitations and passions here, that you have 
experienced in Italy; and if they have the 
same effect on your temper, they will have 
just the same effects on your interest— 
etd be your merit what it will, you will 
wchever be employed to paint a picture. It 
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will be the same in London as at Rome, 
and the same in Paris as'in London} for 
the world is pretty nearly alike in: all its 
parts: nay, though it would perhaps be 
little inconvenient to me, I had a thousa’ 
times rather you should fix your residence 
in Rome than here, as I should not then 
have the mortification of seeing with my 
own eyesa genius of the first rank lost to 
the world, himself, and his friends—as I 
certainly must if you do not assume a man- 
ner of acting and thinking here totally dif- 
ferent from what your letters from;Rome 
have described to me. That you have. Had 
just subjects of indignation.always, and of 
anger often, Ido no ways doubt, Who can 
live in the world without some trial of his - 
patience? But believe me, my dear Barry, 
that the arms with which the ill dispositions 
of the world are to be combated, and the 
qualities with which it is to be reconciled to 
us, and we reconciled to it, are moderation, 
gentleness, a little indulgence to others, and 
a great deal of distrust of ourselves,—.which 
are not qualities of a mean. spirit, as some 
may possibly think them, but virtues of a 
great and noble kind, and suchas dignify 
our nature as much as they, contribute to 
our repose and fortune ; for nothing can be 
so unworthy of a well-composed soul as to 
pass away life in bickerings and litigations 
—in snarling and scuffling with every one 
about us. Again and again, my dear Bar- 
Ty, we must be at peace with our species — 
if not for their sakes, yet very much for our 
own. Think what my feelings must be, 
from my unfeigned regard to you, and from 
my wishes that your talents might be of 
use, when I see what the inevitable conse- 
quences must be of your persevering .in 
what has hitherto been your course ever 
since I knew you, and which you will per- 
mit me to trace out to you before-hand. 
You will come here, you will observe what 
the artists are doing, and you will some- 
times speak a disapprobation in plain words, 
and sometimes in a no less expressive si- 
lence. By degrees you will produce some 
of your own works. They will be various- 
ly criticised ; you will defend them ;, you 
will abuse those that have attacked . you ; 
expostulations, discussions, letters, possi- 
bly challenges, will go forward ; you. will 
shun your brethren—they. will shun you. 
In the mean time, gentlemen, will avoid 
your friendship for fear of being 
in your quarrels; you, will fall into dis- 
tresses which will only. aggravate your dis- 
position for farther quarrels; you, will,be 
obliged, for maintenance, ,to do any thing 
for any body; your very talents, will, de- 
part for want of hope and encouragement ; 
and you will go out of the world fretted, 
disappointed, and ruined.” Vol, i. p, 155. 
Barry appears, by his reply, to have 
felt the full force of the friendship and 
kindness here expressed ; but as it is 
usual with him, when making ac- 
knowledgments of this nature, to en- 
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ter also into a defence of his own con- _ is the only construction I could make'of' 

duct, it may fairly be concluded, that friendly letter which I received from him: 
he never thought it such as called for ph me eee he is’ for ad: 
the animadversions of his patron. The "Ste! of God kets r 


we shall, with the bless 
uniformly good temper, however, with j,54 ‘about ‘May nent and I hope 


which he bore the advice ofhis friends, 1 need for me to mention to one of my fas 
furnishes a convincing proof that his ther’s experience in the world, haw necey 
haughty spirit could be softened by sary it is to be armed with patience and ge 
kindness and sincerity ; indeed, al-  signation against those unavoidable stg 
most all his letters abound in those of mortality, to which all the world is'ib, 
little traits which discover an affec- ject; as we advance in life, we must 
tignate disposition, and a frank and ur hold of oe — another; ait 
open heart: and we cannot but doubt “"° ications m8 on that it is ane 
the reports of “‘ the early perfidy ” Of selves and every thing connate} pte 
the man who manifests the sentiments hall be swallowed up in the massof 4 
of filial and ‘fraternal affection, con- es and renovations which we every day see 
tained in the following letter to his in the world; let us endeavour not to em. 
parents, vol. i. p. 152. bitter the little of life which is before y, 
** My dear Father and Mother! with a too frequent calling to mind of past 
can I believe that my poor brother troubles and misfortunes ; and if ever God 
Jack should die amongst you, and no Almighty is pleased to crown my 
one think of making me acquainted ‘imcere and intense application to my 
with it; the satisfaction and hopes you ‘tudies, with any degree of success in the 
have had from his careful sober conduct World, I am sure the greatest pleasure thet 
and application, which I so often joyed to Will arise to me from it, will be the consola, 
find in your letters, interested me ten thou- tion it will give my dear father, mother, and 
sand times more about him than his being friends,—your affectionate son, 
my brother. Poor Jack ! he was the last of J.B.” 
the family that I parted from, and amongst The correspondence between Mr 
the last of those I would part with, and his Barry and his early friends, had the 
death has blasted almost all the hopes I had same result which terminated 
of being useful to the family, as the busi- eyent in which this unfortunate man 
ness he was bred up to, and his sober con- wos concerned. Of the circumstances 
duct, gave me great expectations of his be- of his di td t witl M Burk 
ing able to put in practice some matters of ee 
architecture, which my residence in Italy have no knowledge, except that which 
gave me opportunities of taking notice of; 38 derived from a perusal of his works ; 
but this is all over, and it seems you have a if the whole truth be told by = 
another son remaining, who is of a very Editor, we are far from agreeing wi 
different cast; can this be Patrick, andis him, that Mr Burke’s hen in the 
it possible, that his own future prospect in dispute, evinces either forbearance.or 
life, the death of his poor brother, the situ. «<< dignified moderation ;” on the:cons 


ation of his parents in their decline, can : ‘ is a-s08e 
work no other effects upon him? But this trary, we think that there isa 


is not all, my father thinks of making his mans and a bitter strain of sarcasm in 
will ; what can occasion this? For God's his letters, utterly uncalled for by 
sake, let such of you that are living, my the occasion, and sufficiently galling to 
father, mother, my two brothers, (since 1 Wound a much less irritable spirit 
have only two), my sister and my uncle than the writer must have been aware 
John, write their names at least to.a letter poor Barry possessed ; indeed, we are 
directed to me at the English coffee-house of opinion, that if moderation be shewn 


in Rome, by the return of the post. I on either side, it is on that of the late 
leave Rome in the latter end of January, 


ter. The interest, spirit, and imstrucé’’ 
and shall make but a very short stay at Ve- |. ait A 5 94 
nice, of a fortnight or dees porch so that on of the epistolary part of the vole A 
if my father writes to me on the receipt of Ume before us, terminates with the, 
this, I shall either receive it at Rome, ora ame of Burke ; the subsequent core, 
friend of mine who is here will send it af- respondence contains little worthy of 
terme to Venice. My mind has some lit- notice. Instead of the eloquent andy 
tle ease in seeing that excellent man, Dr profound observations of "that great. 
Sleigh, ee dh eer about my father man, the playful brilliancy and affecs! 
pm ps a aaa ca es a4 tionate familiarity of his brother, and” 
ness of that gentleman exerted itself to- the sound and masculine sense 


wards me. He first put me upon Mr Reynolds, we are condemned to wade | 
Burke, who has been under God all in all trough the sickening productions of 
to me ; next he had desires of strengthen- patrons without generosity, and con- 
ing my connexion with Mr Stewart, which noisseurs without discrimination; even 
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parry himself becomes vapid and 
his letters ing his own 
works are crowned with egotisms, and 
never did inordinate appetite for 
praise appear to such melancholy ad- 
vantage a8 in these motley effusions 
of distempered vanity. Nor is our 
attention greatly relieved by the sketch 
of his “ genius and learning,” with 
which this part of the work con- 
dudes) Barry is unfortunate in every 
instance, and in few more so than in 
the person who has undertaken to edite 
his works. His advocates, indeed, 
have generally done him more injury 
than his detractors. The virulence of 
the latter induces every good and 
feeling mind to sympathise with the 
unhappy victim; but the indiscrimi- 
nate panegyrics of his friends are so 
extravagant, that they provoke oppo- 
sition from the excess of their absur- 
dity. It would not be difficult to se- 
lect many instances of this injudicious 
conduct, but we shall content our- 
selves with the following, which will 
serve to justify our assertions, and 
e the utter incompetence of the 
editor to the task which he has under- 
taken. To waste a single remark on 
it, would be to insult at once the 
taste and understanding of our read- 
es, After observing that it was Bar- 
’s “ principal object” to supply the 
iehiciencies af Michael haga yonit 
Raphael in the “ beau ideal” of their 
forms, the editor says, 


Is Barry the artist who has supplied 
this most important desideratum ? has he 
approached the perfection of the Greek An- 
tiques, in the beau ideal? He may go farther, 
and ask, has he, in no instance, improved 
on that supposed perfection ? Any of these 
questions answered affirmatively, (and they 
cannot all be denied), will entitle him to 
rank as a master ; by this term is meant an 
artist who has advanced the progress of his 
art by his skill and invention ; who has ad- 
vanced a step, and that step an important 
one; and, whether the writer may be ac- 

of ignorance and presumption or not, 
he affirms, that neither Michael Angelo, nor 
» nor the eminent masters who have 

I them, have preduced, for truth, 
science, beauty, character, and expression, 
any figures that equal, much less excel, the 
guard, in the picture of Elysium, 
the youth on horseback, and group of the 
in the Olympic Games—the 
three figures of Jupiter. Juno and Mer- 
4 in the picture of Pandora; the Adam 
Eve; or, for exquisite ideal beauty in 
the female form, his Venus, in which, if he 
has not rivalled the Venus de Medicis, he 
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has, at least, avoided what he thought a de- 
fect in the ideal beauty of that statue, the 
visible marks of maternity. This exquisite 
ideal, which, from the Greek statues, he is 
the first who has transferred on Canvas, was 
pe Boe: of oH for which his scientific 

poetic mind amply qualified him ; for 
the mechanic of for. though what he 
has adopted seems always appropriate to 
his subjects, he is not so famous; but it 
cannot be said to be defective, unless the 
tinsel and glare of less accomplished artists 
should be preferred to it.” 


Where was this gentleman’s pru- 
dence, when he consented to expose 
himself and his departed friend in so 
lamentable a manner? and in what 
school did he acquire his notions of 
art? The figures of Jupiter, Juno, 
&c. in the picture of Pandora, never 
surpassed by any production of the 
two greatest geniuses that ever adorn- 
ed the art, and the Venus rising from 
the sea, which many of our readers 
will remember at Barry’s sale in Pall 
Mall, actually held up as the rival of 
the Venus de Medicis. The colour- 
ing too, of these pictures, together, 
we presume, with that of the pictures 
in the Adelphi, cannot be said to be de« 
fective!!! Surely this gentleman must 
have been educated in that part of 
Germany where, we have been credi-< 
bly informed, the visual organs are 
so singularly constructed that they 
cannot discriminate between red and 
green, for on no other principle can 
we account for his extraordinary “‘ ig- 
norance and presumption ;” but we 
will leave him to the enjoyment of his 
own refined taste and critical dis< 
cernment. 

We have dwelt the longer upon 
Barry’s correspondence, because it 
conveys a just idea of his character— 
and to the generality of readers will 
prove far the most interesting part of 
his works. With respect to the re- 
mainder, it embraces so — subjects, 
so strangely and incoherently treated, 
that, with the exception of the ** Lec- 
tures,” and the “ Inquiry into the Cau- . 
ses, &c.” we shrink from the task of 
regular investigation. His practical re- 
marks frequently discover strong sense 
and excellent feeling, but they are 
commonly insulated, and require 
sounder intellect and a more metho- 
dical hand than Barry possessed, to 
arrange and turn them to advantage.— 
We proceed to his professional charac- 
ter and opinions, It may appear a 
bold and hazardous assertion, but it, 
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nevertheless, strikes us, that the struc- 
ture of Barry’s mind was less adapted 
for painting than for almost any other 

it. -He appears never to have 
Sokal followed the art for itself 
alone, nor to have possessed that stead- 
iness and expansion of mind neces- 
sary for its successful cultivation, but 
merely to ‘have considered it asa fit 
means to accomplish his ambitious 
views. 

Finding that it failed to procure 
him the immediate honours which he 
had anticipated, he seems, after mak- 
ing one strong and enthusiastic effort, 
to have retreated in sullen indolence 
from the world ; his inherent love of 
a profession, in which his expectations 
had been deceived, proved insufficient 
to induce a perseverance in the art, 
and prevented his seeking distinction by 
less legitimate means. Hence we find 
him courting attention by fulsome 
ag oe on himself, and wasting 

is time in miserable disputes with 
the society, or still more miserable 
engravings from his own pictures. 

Instead of endeavouring to rally the 
powers of his mind, and increase the 
portion of fame which he had justly 
acquired from the exhibition of his 
labours at the Adelphi, he stopped 
short in his course, and lived, if the 
expression be allowable, upon the 
principal of his reputation. This 
stock, as he made no subsequent ef- 
forts to augment it, gradually dimi- 
nished, and left him, in his old age, 
forgotten, and almost unknown. In 
censuring Barry, however, as an indo- 
lent man, we are far from wishing to 
be understood literally; few men, 
probably, were ever more constantly 
employed, or spent less time in abso- 
lute idleness or dissipation—but there 
is a species of application which, from 
the want of a determinate object, is 
perhaps more inimical to advancement 
in art, and more destructive of excel- 
lence, than inattention, or even down- 


. right indolence. There are occasions, 


when the idle and dissipated, unable 
to stifle the sense of reflection and 
shame, have roused from their lethar- 
, and started into. energy and life ; 
ld when the force of the mind is 
frittered away in unconnected pursuits, 
the matter becomes altogether hope- 
less, for activity itself proves an insu~ 
e bar to advancement. Barry 
sppesrs to have been precisely in this 
uation ; he gained a kind of half- 
1 
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knowledge of the parts of hig art, 
of various other matters, thoy be 
neither knew how to a Gs 
tory acquirements, nor bring, thes ing 
bear on any definite object, This ane 
tural defect of his mind was Fh inet 
ened and confirmed by his habits, ang a 
the circumstances o his situation oo 
and, perhaps, it may be is the 
doubtful whether he had pe 
distinct view of that great style of notre 
concerning which he says so ™ be the 
and in which he has. exees ie 
little. sda + a 
Judging from his writings, as wal think 
as from such of his_pietures a8 have | parison 
come within the scope of our obseryg, | excelle 
tion, we should conclude, that hig 
mind ane sufficiently expang ons 
to comprehend the magni , .¥ 
tems upon which roan of na | ad t 
masters formed their works. Th them. 
seems evident from the manner in lected 
which he speaks of the production ¢ | * ™ 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, may § 
of which, he confesses, he eldh he a 
aside,” merely because he could pot chiefl 
“ reconcile them with the rigid Grek ng 
examples by which he would pl he 
his conduct,” page 208, voli. Inf %* 
deed, he seems completely to have the € 
mistaken the perfections for whichhe § *™ 
ought to have looked in the works at | 
these extraordinary men. No figue | 44 
of Michael Angelo or Rap empl 
probably be considered as standanl ‘dink 
forms, or, in this respect, be palate 
into competition with the worksd@ — 
antiquity; but as instrumenti’d — Pi 
grandeur and sublimity, or vehidedé@ — "*Y ‘ 
character and pathos, they havent —§ %® 
been rivalled. Instead of emi do no 
himself in measuring the his 
figures, and in ascertaining how it » ' 
their proportions might vary Stanz 
antique standard, he would have bem § *#P 
occupied to much greater ad arses 
if, following the liberal and om 
instructions of Reynold’s, he 3 
voted his attention to the study‘ Adel 
Vatican, and particularly tot front 
ella Sistina, and had spent his sates 
* considering by what principles sider 
stupendous greatness of a — 
duced,” page 85, vol. i. a a and 
** Endeavouring,”’ continues Sir Jo shield 
“‘ to produce something of your to the 


those principles, will be a more 
ous of study than i 
Cecilia in the Borghese, or the Hes 
Guido ; which may be copied. to 
without contributing onc jot towards 
@mana more able painter. If 
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places, you will find casts from the 
capital pictures of the great 


it is there only that you can 
fin am idea of the dignity of the art, as it 


like inspiration come over you, till you 

think every other painter insipid in com- 

parison, and to be admired only for petty 
i . ” Ibid. 


It was in this light that Sir Joshua 
beheld these astonishing productions, 
and that he wished Barry to study 
Unfortunately he either neg- 
lected to avail himself of the advice, 
ar was incapable of profiting by the 
example. During his stay in Italy, 
he appears to have been occupied 
chiefly in making mechanical draw- 
i the antique, by the help of 
adelineator ; a mode of study which, 
as it neither exercises the hand nor 
the eye, is extremely injurious to the 

of both. Such a praetice 
too, by lulling the mind to security, 
and flattering it with the semblance of 
employment, saves the trouble of 
thinking, and greatly tends to anni- 
hilate that energy which competi- 
tio with great excellence often in- 
spires. That Barry indeed ever felt 
aay considerable portion of enthusi- 
am, is somewhat problematical ; we 
donot remember many traces of it in 
his works ; and whatever may have 
been his resolution on beholding: the 
Stanzas.of the Vatican, “ of breaking 
&.spear with Raphael, on his own 
ground,” he certainly failed of his 
a in his picture of Pandora, and 
is work upon human culture at the 
Adelphi. As to the former, it is af- 
fronting both to the memory of the 
artist and to common sense, to con- 
sider it'as.a picture at all; it is at best 
aude and unfinished production, 
and this circumstance alone ought to 
thield it from criticism. With regard 
tothe latter, we are far from wishing 
te the grandeur of the plan, 
the e of many of the figures 
condidéred individually, or the intre- 
ut and independent spirit with which 
t . ken ual finally accom- 
, t was assuredly a great ef- 
Vor, VITI. slits 
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fort, and the attempt alone ought to 
entitle the author to an eminent sta- 
tion in the rank of British artists ; 
but whatever may be his merits in 
these and other respects, the pictures 
are certainly deficient in some of the 
qualities most essential to the perfec- 
tion of the great style, perticularly in 
composition and expression. Inven- 
tion he has rarely discovered, his 
single figures being generally little 
more than imitations of the antique 
statues, without their correctness, and 
his groupes not only unconnected a~ 
mong themselves, but appear to have 
no more intercourse with the sur- 
rounding objects than the unfortun- 
ate knights condemned to wander in 
the enchanted domains of Ariosto. 
This fault prevails th out the 
whole series, but particularly in the 
crowning of the victors at the Olympic 
Games, which in other respects is the 
best picture; considering, however, 
the nature of the scene, the supposed si- 
tuation of the actors, and the immense 
field opened for an endless variety of ex 
pression, we have seldom seen any 
production which partook less of en- 
thusiasm and the fire of genius. The 
whole is coldly and unfeelingly arrang- 
ed, and gives no idea of an assemblage 
of human beings. When we first 
looked at the picture, a chilling sensa- 
tion came over us, somewhat resem- 
bling that which many of our readers 
may have experienced in the death- 
like and uncomfortable stillness of a 
wax-work exhibition. With all its 
defects, however, and with many ab- 
surdities in the design (on which it is 
unnecessary to dwell) the work is 
certainly one of the greatest attempts 
that has been made in this country. 
No one can behold it, without per- 
ceiving, that it is the production of a 
mind richly fraught with the stores of 
antiquity, which it could occasionally 
call forth and employ to advantage ; 
with respect to colouring, chiaroscuro, 
and what is called the management of 
a picture, the defects of Barry are, we 
believe, too obvious to escape the no- 
tice of any one, except the editor of 
his works, They are such as we 
should have supposed would be the 
faults of a man, apparently so insensi-+ 
ble to the immense powers of Rubens 


Tintoret, and Paul Veronese, in these 

very important departments of the 

art; yet this strangely inconsistent 

being, had a just veneration for the 
2N 
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works of Titian; and to judge from 
his writings, appre to have entered 
into most of his excellencies. The 
following observation, upon the prin- 
ciples on which that artist commonly 
conducted the light and shadow of his 
pictures, strikes us as highly judi- 
cious. 

“A omar reflection which I have 
made on Titian’s works is, that he keeps as 
much as possible the light and shadow 
from hal his He avoids put- 
ting one half of the leg or the arm in the 
light, and the other in the shadow, which 


D vgicscn by others. Titian supposes his 
light, naira A speaking, to be near the 


centre of his picture, or rather near the 

int of sight, by which means, the sha- 
Sons are projected into the fondos, and up- 
on the extremities of his figures. When 
he brings in a shadow, it occupies a large 
space, it covers a whole limb, from the 
knee down, &c. His light is one, and his 
shadows one, (which is an excellent rule ;) 
and, as he always takes care to link all the 
shadows together, ingeniously, and as he 
does the same with his lights, the strongest 
lights are near the centre, and the strongest 
and broadest dark always in the extremity 
of his picture.” Vol. 2, p. 51. 


His remarks however upon Titian’s 
mode of painting, are by no means to 
be always relied on; and we are in- 
clined to believe, that the artist who 
should follow his instructions, would 
find it somewhat difficult to produce 
the brilliant and rich effects of that 

master with such colours as 
umber, “ black, and burnt, and un- 
burnt ochres ;” that hand too, must 
indeed be a practised one, which, with 
a single dead colour and a few subse- 
quent touches, can produce the truth, 
solidity, and exquisite finish, which 
distinguish the works of Titian above 
those of almost every other master.— 
That a man of Barry’s versatility and 
want of method should have fallen 
into these and other errors, ought not 
perhaps to excite our surprise, when 
we reflect, that some very able com- 
mentators on his works have, amidst 
a variety of sound and perspicuous 
observations, introduced some doc- 
trines of a very different description, 
and have endeavoured to establish 
inciples utterly subversive of the 
higher departments of painting. But 
possibly these writers may imagine, 
that they are doing a service to man- 
kind, . by depreciating an art which, 
though. it has hitherto been consider- 
ed. as one of the greatest efforts of hu- 
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man intellect, is, in their opinion, y 
terly incapable of conveying’ eif 
‘* religious, moral, or Politica 
assertion 


struction.” How far 


may be just, we shall not stop toi, 
uire, yet) we carmot’ help 
that many a youthful Attentap 


been warmed by the picture:of iil 
hero of Marathon conducting hisif, 
lowers to glory, and has tat 
the moment, that noble spark ‘of ig. 
thusiasm, which might sub 
prompt him to merit, by his 

an equal portion of the praise ag 
veneration of his countrymens Qj 
own times have furnished an insta 
applicable to the present occdsidg: 
and few Britons, we believe, canbe. 
hold the late Mr West's: deathg 
Wolfe, without feeling deeply affee, 
ed by the impressive lessonjivaid 
powerfully stimulated to imitate th 
illustrious example. The saméioh 
servations may be made upon religiog 
subjects ; and however Mr Barryamy 
have failed in his attempt, itsisign 
dent, from the suffrages of allah 
have visited Italy, that Michael am 
gelo and Raphael, by their noblepro 
ductions in the Vatican, have advaneel 
the cause both of morality andytdis 
gion. Nothing indeed can be of mor 
essential service to a feeling and 
flecting mind, than those elevated 
thoughts and solemn musings,:whith 
the serious contemplation » of ih 
works irresistibly inspires.’ In ther 
presence, time and space seem 
vanish before us, and we feel ourselves 
transported into the society of thow 
who greatly “ fought, and spokey:and 
sung,” till, catching a portion of ‘hs 
noble enthusiasm which» aninmtel 
them, and directed their energiesj*we 
feel the mind become enlarged,‘ 
ready to share in their trials and thelt 
sufferings, to participate «in. (elt 
glory and renown. ese are seni 
tions which cannot be too freq 

nor too variously excited, and it is 
the glory of painting, that, \withistht 
exception of poetry, she awakens thélt 
in a more intense and lively manté 
than perhaps any other art or sti 
To multiply the means of exei 
should form one grand object'W 


every wise and enlightened 
y g men 


ment ; and accordingly we find, 
in the brightest periods ‘of - 
tory, the arts, and particularly’ 

imitative arts, ‘have been fostered ditt 


cultivated with peculiar care\andee 
i4 11 beau 


ae aM 
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tention, ‘not because, in the: strict 
sense of the» word, ne an 
yer merely £6, pleasi ” to the eye, 
arbenunhe they recorded the a- 

j nts of. warriors, —— 

philosophers, and perpetuated the 
pone of. departed greatness. An 
art however like painting, which is 
addvessed chiefly to the feelings and 
the passions, We are aware, may be 


to the most hateful and 
purposes, and become, in 
the hands of vice, the instrument of 


seduction and depravity: Yet, let us 
not thence conclude, that it may not 
also be applied to the noblest and the 
best ‘designs. ‘Like every other hu- 
man: pursuit, it is liable to: vicious ap- 
ion, but, for this reason precise- 
; were others wanting, it is pecu- 
liaslyincumbent upon us not to de- 
press .it below.its proper station, by 
stripping it of all its dignity and 
brightest ornaments. So long as the 
art shall be looked upon with admira- 
tion and:respect, so long will men of 
liberality, intellect, and genius, feel 
i to. devote themselves to its 
study. The instant, however, when it 
be considered as the instrument 
of mere sensual gratification, it will 
become the trifle of the hour, and its 
sors will. be classed with those 
whose talents are —_ to the mi- 
jcry of the stage, or amusing 
eforts of the fiddler and the opera 
dancer, 
These ideas of art and of its pro+ 
fessors, were already too prevalent to 
need support from the commentators 
to,whom we have alluded. We are 
joe me that there a a certain 
iption of persons in this country, 
to, whom these doctrines may appear 
highly just and salutary, and it would 
not be difficult, (were it within the 
sphere of our function) to point out 
some among them, who not only 
think that ‘* want’’ is a necessary sti- 
to improvement in the art, 
but also, that artists in general ought 
hever to aspire even to the comforts 
and decencies of life, but should con- 
fine, their ambition to the limits of 
their painting garret, the delights of 
their profession, and the ample re- 
wards, of posthumous fame. All this, 
We; Can assure our readers, however 
enthusiastical and delightful in theory, 
1§,NOt, quite. so agreeable when re- 
ducedtopractice. Itis true, indeed, that 
affluence may, and we believe generally 
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does produce, an inactivity and indo- 
lence very detrimental to the pro- 
gress of genius, but absolute want and 
misery are’ yet more destructive of 
its advancement. Few occupations 
demand closer attention or require 
more incessant application, than the 
study of painting—in order to produce 
any thing excellent in the art, it is 
indispensably necessary, that ‘the 
mind should be calm, and capable of 
devoting itself to the object exclusive- 
ly which it has in contemplation ; it 
should be in good humour with it- 
self, and have no “ rating cares” to 
harass and perplex it, like those 
which are attendant upon the victims 
of poverty and misfortune. Perhaps, 
from the very nature of his profession, 
a painter is peculiarly alive to the 
mortifications of neglect and disap- 
pointment, for in general, he'is a man 
of strong passions and of irritable féel- 
ings, and possesses almost constitu- 
tionally, a decided taste for the ele- 
gancies of life. 

** Seul il suffiroit pour faire sa pro- 
pre misere, en se livrant indiscrette- 
ment aux attraits divins de l’honnéte 
et du beau, tandis que les’ 'pesantes 
chaines de la nécessité attachent a 
Vignominie.” This taste is fostered 
and encouraged by the habits of’ his 
life, and by his necessarily mixing in 
the polished circles of ‘the’ highér 
classes ; hence, acquiring a relish ‘for 
that fascinating society which, when 
wit and education are blended with 
high birth and refined manners, pos- 
sesses charms for those who have once 
experienced it, which render every 
other comparatively tasteless and in- 
sipid. Unfortunately, however,’ the 
enjoyment of these refined pleasures 
is unavoidably attended by a corres- 
pondent draft upon the pocket of the 
painter, who, in order 'to be admitted 
to such society, must live like a geritle4 
man, or be frequently exposed to that 
species of reception which ‘is not very 
agreeable to a man of feeling and spi- 
rit. Now, though the’necessary ¢x- 
penses of a person, ‘so situated, may 
not appear very enormous to those ‘tic. 
customed to live in affluence, ‘yet, to 
gentlemen condemned ‘to take “np 
their abode in the aerial apartrherits 
we have mentioned} it becomes’ a vet 
serious affair ; to refuse, however) the 
invitations of patrons, or ‘to’ dechiné 
mingling in their society, would prove 
the worse alternative ; would, in fact, 
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be giving up at once every ehance for 
the artist bettering his situation, and 
would tend: only to expose him, like 
poor Barry, to the ungenerous perse~ 
cution of his enemies, and to the un- 
feeling sarcasms of frigid and illiberal 
criticism. ‘Thus cireumstanced, should 
he persevere in his profession, an ar- 
tist is almost compelled to speculate 
upon the slender patrimony he may pos- 
sess, or upon the future sup suc- 
cess of his own exertions, Unhappily, 
in .a country like this, where pictures 
are considered generally more as arti- 
cles of merchandise than as mane of 
art, such speculations are rarely pro- 
ductive. It is true indeed, that im- 
mense sums are annually expended up- 
on pictures in this country, one quarter 
of which, if applied with taste and 
discernment, would prove more than 
equal to raise the art and its profes- 
sors to every thing which their most 
sanguine votaries could desire ; but, 
as these sums are now directed, they 
have a much greater tendency to pro- 
mote the chicanery and charlatanism 
of the picture-dealer, than to encour- 
age the exertions of the neglected 
painter, who too frequently witnesses 
that opulence lavished upon the dis- 
— remnants of former ages, 
which, if sparingly only administered 
to his necessities, would cheer his 
hopes, and animate his exertions, to 
the production of works that might 
rival eventually those of the most en- 
lightened periods of antiquity. Under 
these mortifying circumstances, the 
majority of our painters have passed 
the larger portion of their lives; many 
have sunk in the contest, oppressed 
by. anxiety and want, and in an early 
grave have sheltered a wounded spi- 
rit and a broken heart—while the suc- 
cess of those who have been more for- 
tumate, has been little better than a 
gleam of sunshine gilding the evening 
of a tempestuous day. 

The fact is, we are apt to do every 
thing too much in the spirit of trade ; 
ancient pictures are bought at exorbi- 
tant prices, not so much from any 
intrinsi¢ excellenee which is perceived 
in them, as from the hope of convert- 
ing them into means for obtaining 
money. On these occasions, it is nei- 
tents interest of the subject, nor 
the excellence of the design, nor the 
beauty of the colouring, that stamps a 
valpempen dhe picture ; but the name 
and ity of the painter; the 
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number of hands through whigh } 
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has passed, one the various 
with | its history 3: 
the more modern production, wig 
possesses none of these advantages, 
doomed, for a season, to negleetiggj 
oblivion: we say, for a ‘bes 
cause we are fully persuaded : thas 
sooner or later, great excellence vill 
force its way into notice, and tri 
over the caprices of ignorance 
shion: unhappily, however,) thigy ty 
umph, as in the case of Wilsons may 
come too late, when the artist Ing 
shrunk into “ still unconsei 
and become alike insensible:tovgy 
voice of fame and the cravings ofig, 
cessity, Sometimes indeed, 
adventitious circumstances, a living 
painter, of very inferior 
may become the idol of the daysy bet 
this species of ephemeral disti 
resting on no solid foundation, jaig 
rapidly dissipated as it was acquired; 
the public relapses into its natu 
apathy, or engages in the putsuitief 
some new wonder, who is abandonal 
in his turn. v0on 
Such must ever be the state of paints 
ing and its professors, in a count 
where the encouragement. is: circum 
scribed within the narrow limitsofcom 
mercial speculation, where the:pubs 
lic possesses little taste, or real know 
ledge to direct its judgment, andstill 
less of that warmth and enthusigm 
which prompted the elegant andvem 
lightened characters of the 15th ¢ém 
tury, to foster and support the youth 
ful attempts of a Raphael, or an Am 
gelo. Nor was the patronage of these 
illustrious protectors of genius com 
fined solely to employment and: pecm 
niary assistance, but was extendedte 
objects of at least equal importance 
they received the artist into ther 
private friendship; and, by the a 
tentions and honours with whieb: they 
loaded him, gave him an emingt 
rank in society, and taught himite 
appreciate justly his own en 
and the dignity of his professions 
Some little deterence also, in 'thes 
old-fashioned times; was shewn to the 
professional judgment of artists; whe 
were very naturally conjectured 
possess rather more acquaintance 
the subject, which had occupied ex 
clusively the study of their livesythaal 
those who had only casually : conse 
dered it as am ac 


amusement. It was left, as it should, 
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sagacity and modesty of the 
evan, to discover, * that artists 
we not “always the least fallible 
judges in their own art,”—and that 
« Sir Joshua Reynolds was a re- 
markable instance” of this fact. In- 
tothe trath or falsehood of such an 
gsertion, we shall not now enter, 
but we own we could have wished, 
thatrather more convincing evidence 
had’been adduced in its support, than 
the circumstance of his placing some 
ictures in his gallery that were not 
original! Need we observe, that the 
motives) which induce artists to pur- 
chase pictures, are of a totally differ- 
eat complexion from those which in- 
fuence the picture-dealer? Or, that 
it isiof very trifling import to the 
former, whether a picture be painted 
by this or that hand, provided it pos- 
sess excellence, from which some va- 
juable hint or instruction may be ga- 
thered? No one, indeed, ever knew 
to seize and improve such advantages 
better than Sir Joshua himself ; from 
an halfpenny picture or an indifferent 
woodcut, he has often been known to 
form the ground-work of some of his 
most successful productions; and it 
a to us, therefore, to be some- 
g worse than rashness to doubt 
whether this distinguished artist, 
“derived most benefit or injury” 
from the old pictures which he kept 
in his painting room, as occasional ob- 
jects for reference. 

We should not have dwelt at such 
length on many of the foregoing to- 
pics, had we not perceived that, un- 
der the pretext of reprobating the ec- 
centricities and failings of Barry, the 
art itself and its professors are insidu- 
ously attacked. Like most other bo- 
dies of men, painters have their sin- 

ities and frailties; the worst, 
wever, we know of them, arises 
from their mutual jealousies and un- 
worthy bickerings among themselves ; 
perhaps also, in order to obtain po- 
pularity or a temporary advantage 
over their rivals, some of them may 
be apt to sanction by their authority 
the impositions of: the picture-dealer, 
and of the various empyrics of the 
day. These practices are indeed un- 
worthy of men engaged in the pursuit 
ofa liberal and honourable profession. 
It may, however, be offered in ex- 
cuse, if not in complete justification, 
that necessity, rather than inclination, 
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too often prompts their conduct on such 
~~: bl aitintd pursue , 
Many respectable a 
widely different ‘course ;' but we are 
sorry to remark, that their ‘success in 
life has seldom been p ate 
with the integrity of their’ principles. 
Among the foremost of them we place 
the unfortunate Barry ; for as such 
we must consider him, although at 
the end of a most laborious life, he 
probably had “* accumulated” the 
enormous sum of L.2,700. It is easy 
for those who ‘are rolling in affluence 
to talk of the “* comforts” with which 
this miserable pittance could ‘* amply 
supply” the necessities and infirmities 
of a persecuted and forlorn old mah ; 
but if the means of gratifying almost 
every human desire have not extin- 
guished all generous feeling in the 
breasts of his detractors, we would 
wish them to reflect upon the sacrifices 
and severe privations by which even 
this slender subsistence must have 
been accumulated, and to mitigate the 
asperity with which they have treated 
the memory of a man whose genius 
and misfortunes ought at least to have 
insured him respect, and the undis- 
turbed possession of an hutnble grave. 
Indeed, we know of nothing in the 
life of Barry, whatever may have been 
insinuated to his prejudice, which can 
justify severe animadversion- His ec« 
centricities and his faults were too pal- 
pable and of too disagreeable a nature 
to make their example contagious ; 
while the vigorous energy of his mind, 
and the estimable qualities of his 
heart, render his character, in some 
points, worthy of imitation rather than 
of censure. We have already had oc- 
casion te notice the apparent warmth 
of his filial piety and fraternal affec- 
tion ; and many of his letters bear an 
equally honourable testimony to the 
sincerity of his friendship, and the 
frankness of his disposition. His in- 
tegrity and intrepid independence of 
spirit are no less conspicuous through- 
out the Apt po his writings, 
and reflect a kind of dignity upon his 
character, of which the male- 
volence of his enemies, nor the extra~ 
vagancies of his own vanity, can de~ 
prive it. With all his faults, both 
porsche Soe ey Nel ee 
tion has already survived that of a 
of his more successful rivals, and wi 
probably eontinue to exist while te- 
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lents and genius hold their just rank 
in the estimation of mankind. 

One of Barry’s most prominent de- 
fects was to attempt carrying every 
thing by storm. His hasty spirit 
was too impetuous to wait for the 
slow progress of taste in a country 
where, according to the opinion of 
a connoisseur™ no less amiable than 
accomplished, the perseverance and 
genius of even Raphael himself 
would probably have failed of ob- 
taining encouragement. When, how- 
ever, we consider Barry’s circumstan- 
ces through nearly the whole of his 
life, we ought not, perhaps, to censure 
him too severely for the impatience 
and irritations into which he was often 
betrayed, nor feel surprised at. the 
strain of invective in which he was apt 
to vent his disappointed hopes. From 
his earliest years his notions with res- 

t to money transactions, appear to 

ve been singularly rigid and correct ; 
and his high and haughty spirit must 
frequently have suffered severely from 
the pecuniary obligations to which 
necessity compelled him to submit. 
An honourable anxiety to avoid every 
thing of this nature, induced him to 
circumscribe his wants, and rather 
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to endure the evils of 
forfeit his valued independence ; 4) 


at length his penurious habits, whj 
originated in distress, became saat 
to him after the absolute necessity fy 
persevering in them had ceased. hj 
appears to be the fair way of accouy, 
ing for the extreme. wretchedness in 
which he lived, and sufficiently e. 
plains the motives of his 
without having recourse to the w. 
charitable suppasisions, that he wished 
to “‘ exhibit himself as a martyr,” aj 
that he ‘“ mortified himself in the hop 
of mortifying others ;” but whatever 
his errors or failings may have bee, 
his continual disappointments and yp. 
happy: life have more than expisted 
his offences, and ought to entitle him 
to the commiseration of every feeling 
heart, for ‘‘ when a great mind falls, 


** The noble nature of Man’s gen’rous heat 
Doth bear him up against the shame of ruin, 
With gentle censure using but his faults, 
As modest means to introduce his praisem 
For pity, like a dewy twilight, comes 


To close th’ oppressive splendour of his day, 
And they who but admired him in his 
height, 


His altered state lament, and love him fall’, 
Basil, by Joanna Baillie. 





* The late William Lock, Esq. of Norbury Park. 





SIR HAROLD. 


A pay of strife hath fled ; 
The azure mantle of Twilight falls ; 
The field is strewed with dead ; 
But the cross is planted on Salem’s walls! 
In vain the Sultan cried, 
’Mid the boiling fight, for the prophet’s aid ; 
And on, with swords allied, 
Rushed the hosts of the Christian undismayed ! 


He laid him down to die, 

At the foot of an aloes, a wounded knight, 
Beneath the chilly sky, 

And the fading traces of western light :— 
With desolating force, 

The night-wind moaned ’mid the forest gloom ; 


And, in its eon course, 
Uplifted the depth of his raven plume. 


In garb of 


n, a page, 


Alone, oer his dying master hung, 


His 


anguish to assuage, 


And cool the thirst of his burning tongue ; 


The fret 


fequent fallin 
He dashed in vain from 


Foe 
is eyes of blue ; 


As the knight, he loved so dear, 


His painful breathing aye shorter drew! 
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Said the knight, ‘‘ When war is done, 

And to Europe the vessels retrace the sea, 
Then bear this pledge to one— 

The only one that may — me! 
Oh ! tell, that, as I i > 

This broken e to my heart was pressed ; 
Oh! tell, that ere I died, 

I hung o’er her magic name, and blessed)!” 
* Pardon,” exclaimed the page— 

** If love will pardon to love allow : 
Ella of Hermitage 

Forsook her kin, to be with thee now !— 
He turns his dying eyes, 

Sir Harold, and gazes on that sweet face ;— 
To speak in vain he tries, 

Then sank like lead in a last embrace ! 


She pressed her cheek to his, 
To his as cold as the marble stone ; 
And with one long, long kiss, 
Her heart had broke, and her spirit was flown ! 
In the shade of the aloes tree, 
In death united, the lovers lay ; 
And many a tear fell free, 
O’er their graves, at the dawn of day ; 


And lovely o’er the tomb, 
Where, side by side, these lovers repose, 
agen their are 
A rose of England and Sharon grows ; 
And, on the boughs above, 
When fades in the west the parting light, 
The dirge of faithful love 
A bulbul hymns to the ear of Night. 4. 





ADELINE. A BALLAD. 


Tue night was dark, the thunder rolled, 
In torrents the rain was pouring ; 

The lightning flash’d—’twas to unfold 
The breast of the ocean roaring :-— 

Then, from the tower, Adeline 
On the tempest’s wild commotion, 

And dim blue lights were seen to shine 
Afar on the foaming ocean! 


Alas! she sighed, that one so dear, 
Should toss on the faithless billow, 
While thousands, void of doubt and fear, 
Repose on the downy pillow ; 
Hark !—’tis the distant signal gun 
And lo! as the lightning flashes, 
The crowds on yonder deck that run, 
As the sinking vessel crashes ! 


No more she saw—no more she heard, * 

For darkness begirt the ocean, . 
Save the dismal wail of frighted bird, 

Or the yeasty waves’ commotion, . ....\ 4 
Till morning woke ; and, on the beach, 

Did Adeline’s eyes discover, : Dev d 
Beneath her tower, within her reach, ; ; 

The pale, pale face of her lover!) 4); 
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Hath Adeline’s smile departed, kite A 
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And thus she at evening hour, (iw ful titled 
The song of the broken-hearted ! vitidely Enishi 
She was a star of beauty rare, “Tei comp 
O’er the brow of a twilight mountain; ontived) they 
A flower that spreads its bosom fair, Healy B who 
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tion, but above all, from the exquisite 


‘touches of Nature scattered with a 

hand of lavishness over its 
dialogue, is well entitled to be classed 
among the most brilliant productions 
of Adam Oehlenschlaeger, well en- 
titled withal to be appealed to as fur- 
nishing another decisive proof, how 
compatible is the utmost depth, with 
the utmost versatility of genius. Those 
who are acquainted with the Minor 
Poems, and the Tales of the author, 
will recognise, without difficulty, new 
traces of the same profound impres. 
sion, which these had already shown 
to have been made on his mind, by 
the events, or rather by the medita- 
tions of his journey to Italy. 

The true object of the poet, in this 
piece, seems to have been the embody- 
ing of his own main conceptions con- 

the character of the artist- 
mind; and when we have said this, 
we have assuredly said enough to sti- 
mulate the curiosity of our readers. 
They, however, who expect to find, in 
this great poet’s delineation of poets, 
(for painters and poets are the same 
beings,) any thing to strengthen them- 
selves in the adoption of any one fa- 
vourite theory, will be much disap- 
pointed in the result. Oehlenschlaeger 
is too great a man to have only one 
conception of greatness. He conceives 
of that essence as existing and exem- 
plified in a thousand different modes— 
depicts all these existences and exem- 
plifications with the same hand of 
candour, love, and admiration. What 
can be more different than the two 
ag And nye irritable, self- 

i -impelling, majestic, Mi- 
chael Angelo, re the one hand— 
and the drooping, morbid, self- 
istrusting, disputing, melancholy, 
gentle Antonio Allegri da Correg- 
gio, on the other? What can be 
more different, from either of these, 
than the calm, judicious, and temper- 
ate, "yet energetic, luxurious, and 
ey ; we Giulio yd or 
yet, who shall say, in the persona 
character of which Ye these three men, 
the Pictoric Genius, common to them 

all, found its most useful appliances ? 
t is from seeing and thinking of such 
ces, and such resemblances, 
that'genius should derive its noblest 
of ‘confidence—and that criti- 
cist’ should derive its most abiding 
lessons of liberality and candour. 
‘The piece opens with a view of the 
Vou. VIL, 


Correggiv. > 
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i vb ty in which the artist, 
destined one day to appropriate and 
immortalize its name, is engaged in 
painting a holy family ; his wife Ma- 
ria sitting for the Madonna, and his 
son Giovanni for the St John, while, 
in the form of the Saviour, he at- 
tempts to realize the highest and the 
loveliest ideal of his own imagination. 
This painting is designed for the gal- 
lery of a nobleman of Parma—by 
name Octavian—who has been seized 
with a sinful ion for the wife of 
the painter. The Count communicates 
this evil passion to the innkeeper of the 
village, bby name Baptista,) who acts 
as his steward over an estate in that 
neighbourhood—A man who has, from 
various sources of jealousy, become the 
bitter enemy of the amiable artist— 
and who would gladly assist in any 

lan likely:to terminate in the distur- 
fame of his most envied domestic 
happiness. 

While these, however, are conspir- 
ing to destroy the domestic peace of 
Correggio, the fearfulness and despon- 
dency of his own mitid, even at the 
very time when he is executing the 
most admirable of his masterpieces, 
are more than sufficient to render him 
unhappy in himself. At the moment 
when he is busy with finishing, al- 
though almost in heartlessness and 
despair, the picture he has just sold to 
Count Octavian, it happens that a car- 
riage breaks down in passing through 
the village, and the two persons tra- 
velling in it are obliged to remain all 
day at the inn of Baptista. They sit 
drinking after dinner before the gate 
of the inn, which is the house of Cor- 
reggio, one of them proposes to repair 
to the church of the village co 
some ancient pieces of Giotti and Ci- 
mabrae, which he had heard were there. 
This person turns out to be Giulio 
Romano. But his companion, who is 
no other than Buonarctti, refuses to 
leave his wine for any such se, 
and in the conversation which ensues, 
expresses great contempt for almost 
every thing in art, except what Tas 
been done by himself in one way, atid — 
Raphael in another. t las 
leaves him and goes to’ the chiirch. 
While he is absent, Michael Atigeld 
observes Correggio at work, ‘and ii- 
quires of the imnkeeper congerni 
him; but the answers of Buptis 


although apparently laudatory, are” 
fact little calculated to give fiche 
20 
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any great notion of the village artist, 
Baptista, however, wishes ‘he should 
go over aud look at Correggio and his 
works, and to this he agrees.. But the 
cunning innkeeper deals insincerely 
with both parties; and when they 
meet, his remarks have prepared each 
to treat the other rather uncivilly. 
The consequence is, that Michael An- 
gelo’s irritable temper carries its pos- 
sessor very far from the right tone of 
conversation—and that at length he 
abuses the works of the stranger in a 
style of great violence. 

We may imagine what effect these 
bitter reproaches produce in the sen- 
sitive mind of Antonio da Correggio, 
when he learns from Baptista, that 
they had been uttered by the lips of 
the greatest master of the age. At 
home, in his retirement, it is thus 
thatthe young painter soliloquises over 
the disappointment of all his hopes, for 
such is to him the discovery, (so he 
considers it) that his powers are in- 
capable of doing any thing great in 
the art to which he has devoted all his 
thoughts. It will be observed, that his 
soliloquy is interrupted by the en- 
trance of his wife, who essays to com- 
fort him. We are to suppose, that 
after Buonarotti has uttered his bitter 
words and departed, Correggio, having 
learned his name, stands for some 
moments gazing on his own work in 
utter confusion, and then says,— 


Ant. (Alone. He sets down the picture, 


and seems confounded. 
Is this a dream? Or te indeed the great 
And gifted Buonarotti been with me ? 
And such his words! Oh, were it but de- 
lusion ! 
(He sits down, holding his hand over 
his fuce, then rises up again.) 
My brain whirls round—And yet I am 
awake! 
A frightful voice has broke my sleep—‘* A 
: Bungler !” 
Such name, indeed, I never had believed 
That £ deserv’d, if the great Buonarotti 
Had not himself announc’d it ! 
es ( He stands lost in thought. ) 
On my sight 
Rose mpiee ated floating clouds—I deemed 
That they ape natural forms, and eager 
galt See 
The pencil to arrest their transient beauty— 
But lo! »whate’er I painted is no more 
But clouds again—a many-colour’d toy, 
‘Wherein all nobler attributes of soul 
Are~ sought in vain—even just proportion’s 
1} JA rules : 
Ate wanting too! 
(Mournfully) Tuts I had not suspected ! 
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Cee 
From di internal ' i pulse—with if 
hers te im io i 


Have I my self-rewarding toil pti . 
When at ‘the canvass ylied, meee 
kneel’d > SOM 
Even at the everlasting shrine of Natui 
Who smil’d on me, her favoured 
And glorious mysteries reveal'd. ‘Bur dh 
How have I been deceived !—(A ‘patise, 
Ba remember, " rah a 
hen but a boy, I with m father ‘Webi!’ 
To Florence on the marke-y, and th Vi! 
Alone into St Lawrence church, ‘and tie’ 
Stood at the graves of Giulio’and Loretiag; 
Contemplated the immortal i Lav, 
The Night, the Day, the T t, and 
Aurora, 
All in white marble cut by Buonarotti;" 
My stay was brief, but on my heatt the im. 
pression iene 
Was deep and lasting ; I had thén beheld 
The high Unrque,—the noblest’ wo 
of art ! Me a 
All was so strange—so beautifall and grest 
And yet so dead and mournful ; I’ 
When | = forth and saw once mote the 
el 


And the blue sky. But now again I stand 
Beneath the cold sepulchral vault.- The 
forms, os 
So fugitive of light and cheerfulness, 
Are vanish’d all away. Shuddering I'stind 
Before the Twilight, and ‘the Niet 
despised— 
Forsaken ! , 
(Much moved.)—Well! henceforth’ 1 
paint no more ! 
Heaven knows ‘twas not from vanity 1 
boured, : 
But rather as the bees erect their cells,"* 
From natural impulse—or the birds ther 
nests. 7m 
If this is all a dream, then he shall ‘once, 
Yet once more, not in anger, but with calm 
And tranquil dignity, such as his Art, 
Has on Lorenzo’s tomb pourtrayed, confin 
My sentence—Then farewell ye che 
hopes ! toa 
Then I am still a poor and humble ert 


Aye,—with a conscience pure and’ 


I shall not mourn, nor sink into despair 
If I am not a painter, yet my lot 

Is neither mean nor abject—if this great’ 

And far-famed Angelo should so ¢ 1 


me, 
Yet would an inward voice, by Heaven it- 
spired, “ 
The assurance give, ** Thou art not base 
nor guilty !’” * 
Mar. (enters.y How's ‘this, Atal? 
Thou art melancholy. bi 
Thy picture’s thrown aside—’Tis strange it 
deed, : 
To find thee unemployed when thus alone. 
Ant. Maria, dearest wife, my paint 
se ‘ ut boA 
Is at an end. er H 
Mar. Hast thot then' finished quite ¥ 
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Mar., How is this? Oh, heaven, 
Thou weep 'st, Antonio ! 
Mar. Nay, not so, Maria. 
‘Ant. Dear husband ! what has happened 
_here,? Oh, tell me ! 
dit. Be not afraid, Maria, I have 
thought 
On many things relating to our life ; 
And I bave found, at last, that this pursuit, 
By which we live, brings not prosperity ; 
So have I, with m > resolv’d at once 


TM i Lt uot thee not ! 


Seven years ago, when from thy fa- 
te ee hand, - 
|, as my,bride, received thee; can’st thou 
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Remember what the old man said, *‘ An- 

Leave off this painting. He who lives and 
dreams 

Still. in the fairy world of art, in truth, 


Is for this. world unfit—your painters all, 
At Bie? Prove bad husbands; for with 







The muse usurps the wife’s place ; and in- 


tent 
On their spiritual children, they will soon 
Forget both sons and daughters,” 

Mar, Nay, in truth, 
He wasan honest faithful heart. Methinks 
Such to those useful plants may be com- 
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pared 
That. grow beneath the earth, but never 
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bloo: 
With ornamental flowers. No more of 
thic! 






Ant, Be,” said he then, “‘ a potter 
.,» dike myself— 
Paint Tittle a on the clay, and sell 
them ! 
So, free from care, live with thy wife and 
childre 


f n, 

And unto them thy time and life devote !”” 
Mor, He saw not that which I then 
v'd in thee, 

Thy genius and thy pure aspiring soul ! 
He knew not that thine art, which he des- 


pised, 
Had shar'd may love, and was itself a bless- 
Aut, My child, full many things have 
vy been believed z 
That were not true. Thy hopes have all 
gy been blighted ! 
Mar. Antonio ! wilt thou force me to be 


, ip add? 
Ant. (embraces her.) . 
Thou art an angel !—-I have found thee still 
In every state contented. But too well 
I, ers, hopes were blighted. Nor 
ve 


Tg,thee, given up the emotions of my 
‘But Wasted them in visionary sttife, 

And fugitive creations. What I gain’d 
Has partly on dear colours been expended ; 
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i pressing her hand.) And, for the rest, 1 have not. "d 
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wisely. 
At times we liv’d in uity, i 

But oftener scarce meet the calls of 


want— , 
So has thy tender heart enough been tried, 
It shall no more be. thus!) we shall ‘not 


strive : 

For that which is impossible, nor waste, 

This life in feverish dreams. I shall ree 
nounce them,— 

Step back into obscurity,—henceforth 

I may not be an Artist,—but will learn 

The duties of a husband and ‘a father ! 

Mar. Thou can’st not be an ‘Artist fa 

Then no more 


Can Art survive upon this earth ! 
Ant, Dear wife, 
Thou lov’st me? : 


Mar. Aye—because I know thee wholly. 
Ant. Thou smil’st so sweet and innocent- 
ly—mark you, 
How that unmeaning imp is grinning there? 
(Pointing to the picture.) 
Mar. (perplexed.) Antonio ? 
Ant. Now I see the faults. Oh, where- 
fore 
Have I not had ere now some faithful 
friend 
Who might have shewn them to me? For 
I feel 


Within me the capacity to mend them! 
Mar. Oh Heaven ! what means all this ? 
Ant. (interested, and contemplating’ the 

picture.) 

It seems to me, 

As if in that poor picture there were still 

Something not wholly so contemptible— 

Not colour only—no—nor finishing— 

Nor play of light and shade—but some- 

thing too 

Of soLEMN and sUBLIME! 

Mar. Nay, what has happened ? 

Antonio—pray thee—tell me ! 

Ant. He shall once— 

Once more confirm his sentence. He has 

twice 

Thundered it forth, but yet my condemna- 

tion 

Must be a third time utter’d—I shall then 

Paint cups and be a potter! 

Mar. Who has been here ? 
Ant. (with dignity) 
The great and far-famed MicHAEL AN- 
GELO. 
Mar. And—He—ueE said these things ? 
Ant. Be quiet child ; 

We shall await the third time. From that 

world 

Of cherish’d dreams and magic imagery, — 

I may not ee be torn away ! 

Yet once more for my sentence! Then 

henceforth, 

I shall renounce them all, and for my 


share, 
Strive but for art to blazon crockery-ware ! 


Thus ends the second act... At the 
beginning of the third, Antonio, still 
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under the ‘kanie depression ‘of spirits, 
is discovered. in. .hispainting room, 
still occupied in finishing the picture, 
which he had sold to Count Octavian. 
He is now surprised by .a visit from 
Giulio Romano, who ‘is just re- 
turned, full of the highest admiration, 
from the church, in ‘which, instead 
of whiat he expected, he had found 
some of the new masterpieces, and 
among others, the famous Nicut of 
Correggio. The gradual change from 
» to renewed hope and 
confidence in the mind of Correggio, 
as produced by the applauses of Giulio 
Romano, is brought out with a degree 
of sensibility and psychological accu- 
racy, which cannot be too much com- 
mended. As we doubt not that 
this dialogue will prove interesting, 
we shall transcribe it entire. But first, 
another glimpse of Corregio in his so- 
litude. 
Now, there wants but the varnish! Ha! 
that veil 
Will be far too rent. From all eyes, 
Qh might it be withdrawn ? Oh why was I, 
By want compelled to sell it ? Was it not 
D ion thus. so a sum to gain, 
By such a Lace oy Sa ? Yet Setavian 
Himself survey'd the picture ; and the price 
On his own judgment offered. _I then said, 
It was too much. (Taking a pencil ) 
Yet here, amid the grass, 
I shall paint one pale Hyacinth, That 
flower, 
When beauteous maidens die, adorns their 
tomb. 
For me the lovely form of Hope has now 
Declined in death ; and for her sake shall I, 
For the last time here plant one flower ! 
But then,— 
How shall I live if I must paint no more ? 
For Ast.has like the breath of Heaven be- 
iste @ life ? (A pause.) 
A requisite of life X 
Well, be it so !— f 
Let the long week in manual toil be spent, 
For a child! The Sunday morning 


Remains mine own. Then, once moré on 
a with her sevenfold bow 


The smiling . 
Fise in wonted beauty. I shall draw, 
colour 


And groupes compose again,—and 
, 2 

Allfor mine own delight. To say the least, 
a but a h aby ey and my pic- 

ill prs cottage walls, and pl 
Wi rm our ease 
WMrarié and the boy. who love them too ! 
When 2 om gone, and trayellers wander 
They will not Took on them unmoved for 
Are net like Michael Angelo...Perchance 


It may be said, this Man’ ut Tea pipe 
And fia thee love for Art’) *20eSnh gy 
(Giulio Romano enters.y . 


Giu. Here now he sits, "Or Ag 
The man by Heaven inspir’d,- 


again (ag 
Some picture that shal! fill the world ih 
ae wonder. i 

Oh, how I long to with 

; patience! I Mim Ye 
I shall by ual ste 
Am | ake What | ne Tacact My 

Giulio ? o 

Must thou from Rome to this poor'Villag 


come, 

To find the second Rafaelle ? "Tis, 

Wondrous and unexpected ! In the city,’ 

Schools and Academies we’ ‘build, gd 
princes wed, 

Aid all our efforts, —Even from i 

Our eyes are fixed on models, and” pur 
hands ith. 


Are exercised ; but when at length dtives 
The brilliant opportunity to 
The powers that we have pa what are 
we all 
But scholars? Not indeed of praise m. 
worthy, aes 
Good specious ImrraTors ! If, once 
True genius is to shew itself on te 
It blooms not in the hot-house. ‘ar ‘ruth 


aid 
That Amaranthine flower disdains!® In 
‘ woods, 
And wilds, by the free breath of storms 
a, wae 


’ 

It flourishes, by chance implanted there, 
And by supernal powers upheld." We 
With veneration on our ancient mai 
And deem that genius has its acme gai 
And died with them. ‘But wie a 

wares, fem 
We mourn its loss, lo! suddenly it 


epee P sia § 

Fresh, youthful, vigorous, into life again, 

Demanding admiration ever new! “" 

How wondrous that those rditant di, 
5) 


That must illume our Earth,—s0° oft ar 
born 


Even in the humblest cells of poverty’ 
Antonio, (still at the ure.) 
Stand there, thou little pale hie Frye 
Thy hues betokening death! ~ 
Giu. He looks indeed," 
Like the fair forms that he delights’ to pat 
Mild, amiable, and sensitive. “But‘c 
And sadness. mark his features—Thefine 


hues, 
That to the cheeks of others he imparts, 
Bloom not upon his own.— = s 
Ant. (turning half round.) 
There comes again pa. 
A stranger visitant! (T/i¢y mutually sajute) 
Giu. Forgive me, Signor, *”" 
If I disturb you !—But how betray a 
This place, till I that wondrous 
Whose works adorn it ?— 
Ant, “‘Then—you meet—ah Heaven, 
But a poor melancholy man ! 
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hee Even for himself nor light nor warmth ? 
looks 





=i Thy, 
dly, stranger !—And I do believe 
= “ notmock me. Yet, unconsciously, 


me wounds me deeply. Sun indeed !— 


thou 
didi but the darkness of the soul that 
_. dwells here !— 
Nat even, one beg cena through my ray- 















Glu, Na a ory thy NiGHT* beams 
lag fort rexistless glory,— 
deed, That. with the radiance of immortal fame 
ity, Will one day circle round thee—Signor, I 
» and pray» 
a ag yo Allegri. 

Ant. nio. 
“| Gin. "Tis well— 
B ai Antonio ALLEGRI DA CORREGGIO! 
tes How, ean. this name sound strange unto 





mine ears, , 
Thanstab ge. lang on all tongues be fami- 


I haye : Geel d beheld th 
There, in the church. thou would’st 
‘orm’d—a miracle !— 


represent, 
Thou hast thyself perfi 
Tannen 28 Sop Goan of coibly: ite 
ih as +* shepherds ;—and like 
jos 1 amazed before you—powerless ite 


the wonders pe Po ec u = 
my dazzled eyes, an in doubt, 
ial dat 
_ Ant. ie Signor—’tis indeed delusion 
all !— 





NIGHT, Antonio, 









behold is not delusion !.— 





Thou art a man of honour—and thou lov’st 
i att—but let me venture thus to say— 
too well what Art should be ! 
' " Giu. Thy pass 
P ed Si 
es have 
Teens Crate ne 
inconceiv- 
re 


How pee fa genius bloom’d thus all un- 
He fom Be sees thine own worth to 


Remain’d a unos P— 
gy Ant, But for example now, 
How deem’st eres of this picture ? ? 
\ 9 faiu. How shall words’ 
at my fe ?—If I say Gs NOBLE, 
iat hewn, 1a I said ?—Till, ‘now, Rafaelle’s 


Had all mine admiration—in my heart, 

She ruled alone. But now, once more, 
» vi Marta, 

Another and the same, smilés out upon 


P ij me c— 
With more of woman’s tenderness and love 


















Correggio. 


Maternal—less Se 
with fnaleot ua a a 

i "rite ving 

from Hésvei! tot boicarssr ' 

Ethered! spirits, ‘here, in ronal fees x 
Submissively to dwell $11 vv: 

Ant. (Anxiously:) most ort 
But then, indeed, . YF 
Are there no faults ?. i 

Giu, Where so much is achieved, 
Faults Sa exist, Tri tbe full 


Of supe 
Becauisé he part ‘not ont 
Ant. But what—TI ptay yeti’ 
What here is wanting?—) 
Giu. All that is r 
To form ‘a master- is here. i lives, 
And beseties instinct with life divine—by 
Of meditative reason plann’ ‘all 
The powers of genius—feeling—ind 
Brought to pe ection. Who would ask for 
more?’ 
Ant. $0 rrach for priso-at tell me 
now the faults ? 
Giu. Thy genius no where fails—even 
where the powers 
Of An are wanting—or where memory 


andered— 
Thou ast by sie yeti of 


Some fine ideal en 
A charm even on che fash 1 might 


say, 
Is all thine own—but here too thou résem- 
blest 
Rafaelle—our great precursor. 
Ant. Yet once more— 
I pray Pe paint out all my faults; you 


How ceil) 4 ol you would hear of them! 
Giu. ell, then—the mere Anatomist 


There are efecto drag this picture! 
Ant, Now—for example ?” 
Giu, The foreshortening here © ©” 

Is not quite accurate. ‘The ‘child’s “limbs 


Too round 5 the canout i too’ fall. But 


You eee ‘blooming graces ;—and for 


Avoid the harshness of res 
Ant. we once’ more, 


SUF tee ™ 


How ceca i dhe ote sr apieaal Wn 


én 8? 
The bs “s stnilé, and ‘thé ‘the chia’ 
Giu. In them, 
I find ‘iio fault. “Original Bit lovely { 
Ant. ae oy res rm 94 imp. 
e.” “ 
Giu. So have Te yen suipmer 


dreams, 
Painted the smiles toner 












*_ alluding to the celebrated picture. lis. a 
+ Alluding to the criticism of Michael Angelo, on 
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hast so nobly: triumph’d here ? 
sad, because I have so 


That in the self-same path have been de- 
ceiv’d. 

And yet I more admire the judgment true, 

Which on my faults has been pronounc’d. 
And there 

Thou hast not err’d; but, like a genuine 
frie 


Hast in considerate gentle tones reprov’d 
me— 
Now, truly, such discourse, so full of know- 


Would inexpressibly rejoice my heart, 
If I had:not (Ah! had I known it sooner !) 
Even this day learn’d too truly, that my 


labour 
Is worthless all and vain ! 
Giu.. Who told you this ? 
Ant. Even the most gifted artist of our 
age—— 
Great Michael A 
Giu. I could have it ; 
This is but like him. Truly now I find 
That broken wheel still whirls within his 


brain. 
Ant. Nay, I had first by levity provoked 
him.— 


A man who dwells here—a strange hu- 
morist— 
By whom too oft I am disturb’d, had 


come, 
And told me that the traveller who sat 
At table im his house, was but a dauber, 
A rude companion, who had injur’d him, 
And spoke on all things without aught of 
knowledge— 
Then I receiv’d him, not with that respect 
That he so well deserv’d. He spoke to me 
Drily and in a grumbling tone ; to which 
I made him j pry gl 
Then he was angry ;—“‘ Bungler!”’ ** mean 
j and base !” 


Such were to me his epithets. Misled 
a vain love of id colouring, 
e then declared that I would never gain 
Tme or true in mine art. 
Gar" ekeomtay) Righly he spoke ! 
» Ehou,zeilt not ; for thou hast 
Already, by. the immortal works that fill 
The high Sixtinian chapel, won the wreath 
Of. victory:! 


Gis Think’ st thon, 
That like a blind man I have spoke of Art ? 
There thou -hast err’d. *Tis true, I am 


i Res 


‘ 
No less master—far.less A Sas 
But yet f am 2 man—a Roman tog 
No Casar—yet a Julius. T have leam¢. 
As thou hast done, what Art should bee 
the great Se he Ss 
And far-fam’d Rafaelle Sanctio’ waé.juy 
master, 
And still his deathless spirit hovers cerned 
I too may have a voice in such, decision! — 
Ant, O Heaven! you are then Githig 
RoMANoO ? 4 
Gui. I am. a | 
Ant. Thou art Romano, the master 
And Rafaelle’s favourite ? ony Bi. 
Giu. That I was. V10 
Ant. And thou 
Say’st I am_no pretender ?— 
Guil. I do say, 
Since Rafaelle Sanctio’s death, there has pot 
lived 
A greater artist in our land than thou, 
ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA CoRREGGIO! 
Soon after this point in the dis 
logue, Michael Angelo enters to ing 
form his friend, that their' carriagéis 
now repaired, and that. they may’ get 
forward on their journey.. Giulio Rot 
mano (Corregio having retired), takes 
this opportunity of convincing’ the 
great Michael, how rashly and wns 
justly he has censured one, who, ip 
reality, is worthy of the highest 
admiration. This dialogue occupies 
eight pages; and Buonarotti, becom - 
ing fully aware of his error, bhi 
in the first place, his vengeance ' 
Baptista, (who unluckily for rer 
appears at that moment, and who hé 
first prejudiced his guest against the 
character of Correggio.) After beating 
this miscreant off the stage, he holdsa 
dialogue with Giovanni, and. afters 
wards with his mother. Of his‘com 
versation with the latter, we shall 
transcribe the following specimen,’ “’ 
Giov. There comes my mother, 
(Maria enters) , 
Mich. Aye indeed ? How lovely! 
I trace at once the likeness to Maria.* 
Giov. Mother, here is a stranger gentle. 
man, " 
He gave me lumbs.—Look here! 
Mich. Maleate He 
May I then hope forgiveness, 
Mar. Noble Sir, “at 
I thank you for your kindness. (70 Gtov.) 
Hast thou thank’d 
This Gentleman ? 
Giov. I thank you. 
Mar. Nay, what manners! or 
Go, make your bow—say, noble Sit— *' 
Mich. 1 pray you, , 
Let him have his own way, nor by forced 


Tules j 
Check fl pure flow of nature, that directs 


VW 
1h 


i 


tf 





* Referring to the picture which he has just been contemplating. 


HA 
nh 





' Correggio. 


te peal 


You see our humble cot, 

“Mich, Antonio, 
The painter is your husband ? 

Mar. Aye ; dear Sir. 

Ne, rd he in real life so amiable, 

As works he has appeared ? If so, 
You are a happy wife. ' 

Mar, Signor, his works 


shew but the faint reflection of that sun 
Of excellence that glows within his heart. 
Mich. Indeed ? 
Mar. Aye truly. : 
Mich. Still you seem not glad, 
Nor cheerful. Yet, an honest active hus- 
“hi aw 


? 
A beauteous wife, and a fine child,—me- 


Here is a paradise at once complete ! 
far.’ Yet something, 

Alas !'is wanting. 

' Mich, What ? 

Mar. Prosperity 
And worldly fortune. 

Mich, Are not beauty then, 
And genius, in themselves an ample fortune? 

Mar, In many a flower is hid the gnaw- 
“hg worm ; . 
My husband has been ill—is irritable, 
Ad’ each impression moves him far too 

| deeply. 

Hence, évento-day unlucky chance befell him. 
_»>Mie, 1 know it, Buonarotti has been here, 
And has offended him. 

Mar. Nay, more than this,— 
He has pene iis Manet 

ich. Nay perchance, 
athas but tpoke the truth. For Angelo 
Told him he was no painter. And who 
‘10 knows ?— 

He isan artist of experience, 
And may have said the truth. 

Mar. And if from Heaven 
An Angel had appeared to tell me this, 
I could not have believed him ! 

Mich, Indeed ! 
Are you so confident ? 

Mar.. Nay, Sir—In truth, 
The sum of all my confidence is this, 
The re that with my whole heart I 


ve 
Antonio. Therefore, all that he has done, 
Is with that love inseparably join’d, 
And therefore, too, his works are dear to me. 
_ Afighe, Is this enough? You love, yet 
know not how 
To ground and to defend that preference ? 
ae - others look for learning to de- 
en 
Their arguments. Enough it is for us 
On pure affection’s impulse to rely. 
iAMich,, Brayo, Madonna !—you indeed re- 
joice me ; 


Forgi if I tried you thus a while. 

Sal all vomes think! But now, for 
this 

Affair of Michael Angelo; he bears 
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A character capricious—variable : 
This cannot be denied ; yet, trust ‘me still, 
Good in ~ main. Too oft, indeed, his 
wo y 
Are like the roaring of the blinded cyclops, 
When the fire rages fiercely; yet can he 
Be — too; and even-in one short 
our, 

(Like the wise camel with her provender 
Think more than may well serve him forts 


year. 
The fierce volcano oft is terrible, 
Yet fruitful too; when its worst rage is o'er, 
The peasant cultivates the fields around, 
Whose fruits = thereby nourished and 
improved ; ’ 
The fearful gulf itself is decked with flowers 
And wild-wood—and all breathes. of life 
and joy. 
Mar. I do believe you. 
Mich, Trifles oft give birth 
Even to the most important deeds. ’Tis 


true 

The mountain may have born a mouse— 
in turn 

The mouse brings forth a mountain. Even 


SO, 

The clumsy trick of a malicious host 
Set Angelo at variance with your husbands 
One word begets another; for not love 
Alone, but anger, and rash violence too, 
Make blind their victims. 

Mar. Sir, you speak most wisely. 

Mich. Now listen—Angelo commanded 


me 
To visit you; I am his friend—and such 
Excuse as I have made, he would have 
offered. 

His ring, too, for a proof of his respect, 

He gives Antonio; and intreats him still 
To wear it as a pledge of his firm friendship. 
They will yet meet again: Antonio soon 
Will better proof receive of Michael’s kind- 


ness, 
If he has influence to advance your fortune. 


{ Exit. 
Antonio enters. 
Ant. Maria, dearest wife, what has he 
said ? 


Mar. The stranger gentleman ? 
Ant. Aye—Buonarotti. 
Mar. How? is it possible ? was it him- 
self ? 
Ant. Aye, aye—’twas he—great Michael 
Angelo; ! 
O’er all the world there lives not such 
another ! 
Mar. © happy day ! Now, then, rejoice, 
ed our child, and kindly spok 
He kissed our child, i e to me. 
This ring he left for thee; i! hieouls, 


loves thee, 
And henceforth will promote our worldly 
fortune. A AWE 
Ant. Can this be possible ? Romane then 
Was in the right. uf Aik vest 
Mar. ey ey Psa mage bee a 
Ant. And this fine ring inproof—Ha! 
Maria, 


then, a 
He has but cast me down into the dust, 
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come, 
Let me yet seek this noble friend; with 
tears 
Of gratitude embrace him; and declare 
That we indeed are blest! 
Mar, At last I too 
Can say that Buonarotti judges wisely, 
And henceforth blooms for us a PARADISE ! 
[ Ezeunt. 
(As they retire, Baptista crosses the 
stage, and overhearing the last 
words, says,) 
Then be it mine to bring perfection due, 
For Paradise requires a SERPENT too! 
The fourth act opens in the Count’s 
palace at Parma, with a dialogue be- 
tween Octavian and the perfidious Bap- 
tista, who acts as his land-steward. 
The Count takes this opportunity of 
disclosing fully his plans for the se- 
duction of Maria, and his indifference 
towards Celestina, a young lady of 
high rank and accomplishments, whom, 
h the advice and influence of 
her father, he ex very soon to lead 
to the altar. Of Celestina he says, 
Even like her name, she is divine and saint- 


i 
If, asa Christian, I must therefore love her, 
Yet, being but a man, the solace too 
Of sol love is needful. This proud 


lialed ae te hss i cdl ta Silat ei 
She is too wise, too pure, and too sublime ; 
"Tis but through fil duty she is led 

. t i e is 
Affection for her father, not for me. 

In the fourth page of this dialogue, 
they perceive Antonio approaching, 
through the garden, with his picture, 
and retire. In the next scene he comes 
alone into the gallery, bearing the pic- 
ture on his shoulders, which he now 
sets down, exhausted by fatigue. We 
shall transcribe the whole of his soli- 
loquy, although: it is almost impossible 
to translate it closely, and at the same 
time to preserve the spirit of the ori- 


Ant. Here am I then arrived at last! 
0 Baer, 
‘What weariness oppresses me! the way 
Has been so long—the sun so hot and 


scorching. 
Here all is fresh and airy. Thms the great 
Enjoy all luxuries ; in cool 
sAs if in rocky caverns, they defy 
The — s heat. On high the vaulted 
cast their shade below ; 


Ascends, and pillars 
While in the vestibule clear fountains play 
With cool refreshing murmur. Happy they 


Who thus can live! Well, that ere 
shall be teal 
My portion too. How tly one t 
On the broad marble steps! How rever 
These ancient statues greet our ehtrang 
here ! the ial bed Php 
(Looking into coming 
‘orward.) vig at 
This hall indeed is noble ! How is this? . 
What do I see! Ha! paintings! "Tisinds 
The picture gall Holy saints! I stood 
Unconsciously within the sacred f, Pall 
Here then, Italia’s artists! hang on highw’ 
Your wondrous works, like scutchedns om 
the tombs aK 
Of heroes, to commemorate their deeds ! 
What shall I first contemplate ? Woodland’ 


scenes— 
Wild beasts of prey—stern warriors, @) 
Madonnas ? 
Mine eye here wanders round, even like a)! 


Amid a thousand flowers! I see too mish!) 
My senses all are overpowered—I feel», || 
The influence of imperial power around mg,’ 
And in the temple of mine ancestors 
Ceuld kneel and weep!—Ha! there iss 
fine picture ! nl 
(Going nearer.) Nay, I have been deceiv'é, 
for all indeed if) 
Are not of equal worth. But what is ther?! 
Aye, that indeed is pretty ! Till this hour, 
I have not seen its equal. An old womap) 
Scouring a kettle ; in the corner there *" 
A cat asleep; with his tobacco-pipe, _,,'! 
The white-hair'd boy meanwhile is blowing) 
soap-bells. j 
I had not thought such things could ¢e 


be ted ! tA 
It is indecl a plensies to behold i 
How bright and clean her kitchen looks! 
and lo! : 
How nobly falls the sunlight through 
leaves ; 
On the clear copper kettle! Is not here | // 
The painter’s name upon the frame ? (reads) 
** Unknown, 
But of the Flemish school.” 
Where lies 
That country ? Tis unknown to me. Hal 
there 4) 
Are hung large pictures of still lifey fowes, 
fruit, oly duel 
Glasses of wine, and game. Here, too, a? 
alt 


Aye, that in 
id wid 


Is rarely finish’d. But no more of them’! 
Ha, ha! There’s life again! Threore@ 
rend men, sal 
With anxious looks, are counting gold 
And here, iro 
If I mistake not, is our Saviour’s bisthy-!! 
And painted by Mantegna—aye, "tis #04!i 
How nobly winds that mountain-path 
And then how finely those three kings 
group’d, oe 
rgin and the child! ‘Another, 


dogs, 
And many-coloured birds. 
deed 


Before the vi 
As if to meet in contrast, here is 





x) 
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Jong . gfO® . ‘i his snout 2b ght 2 obtisl 
OB cing with upon ‘the virgin | 
ab oie Hor png naga et in 

The'child, e, is stretching out his 
ran » eo 





For toys drawn from that casket. Ha, ha, 
johtaho. &s 
By: of Albert Durer’s, an old German ! 





















2 Thus, even beyond the mountains there are 
/.«/ men, - 

‘i not ignorant of art. Ah, heaven! 
Pati Mew benatifal that lady 1 how divine ! 
gh Young, blooming, sensitive! How beams 
$09 vs La Gif aul 

») EE How smile those ruby lips! and how that 
! i 
land Ohaimene velvet, and the sleeves, become 
her! 
St) (Reads). *,By Lionard da Vinci.” Then, 
in truth, ola) 
tea  Itiemo wonder. He could psint indeed ! 
How’s this # as 
dhl) — A'king-almost in the same style—but ye 
gil It must have been a work aie youth. 
me, Noyithis (reading) we find is ** Holbein.” 
Him I know not; 
sa Yet to Leonardo he bears much resemblance, 
But not so noble nor so masterly. __ 
rd, Yonder I recognise you well, good friends, 
3 Our earliest masters. Honest Perugino, 
Te? How far’st thou with thy sameness of green 
“ seietaiasenk te try ? 

} ani me 

* La S¢ Sebastian too? “Thou hast indeed 

iii! Thy share of greatness! Yet a little more 
ing Of boldness and invention had been well. 
There throne the Powers! There, large 
er «') ae life, appears. 

A reverend man, the holy Job! Ha! this 

Hi Has nobly been conceived, nobly fulfilled ! 
a! Tia! Ra surely : (reads.) ** Fra Bar- 






olemeo. 
Alt Geeed monk! Not every priest, in 


truth, 
Will equal:thee! But how shall I find time 
P ground, hangs asa 
gteen Curtain. It ce conceals 
The es picture. This I must behold, 
Eré Count Octavian comes. 
(Withdraws the curtain from Raphael's 


‘morn? 


‘fis the divine Cecilia ! There she stands, 
Her hand upon the organ. At her feet 

Lie meanerinstruments confused and broken; 
But, silently, even on the organ too, 

Her fitigers rest, as on her ear from heaven 
‘The music of the angelic choir descends ! 
Her fervent looks are fixed. on-high! Ha! 
ciloy this) .-. 

No more is painting—this is POETRY ! 
Herelis jot only the great artist hewn, 
Butithe great. HIGH-SOULED Man! The 
& le :tamctities 


Bad to, ere mg designs Im ny b 
i» Wi t 
Mdehanten my oe , da my bes 


Vou VIM, ') 
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1990. Correggio. 
a but yet how strange f That 
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For'this I Iabour’d ! 4g 
(Octavian enters, and Correg 0, without 
salutation or ter 


ariony, ns up to 
him and says,) id seke 
Now, I pray you, tell me 
This painter’s name? 
(Pointing t the picture. 


Oct, (coldly,) ’Tis Raffaelle. 

Ant. Tau THEY OS™ 
A PAINTER TOO! 

After this follows a very beautiful 
dialogue, which we regret not having 
it in our power to transcribe, (as we 
must leave sufficient room’ for the 


' greater part of act fifth.) The Count 


gradually explains to Correggivhis plan 
of prevalling on the latter to reid 
with his wife and child in the ‘palace. 
But as he betrays, at the same time, 
the ges of his real motives for pro- 
posing this arrangement, an opportu- 
nity ‘is afforded to Correggio for de- 
scribing, in such manner, his own 
domestic happiness, and the love which’ 
subsists between him and Maria, that 
the Count (who believed the latter to 
be in reality neglected by her hus- 
band), suddenly expresses, in ‘a fine 
and energetic speech, the ‘regret: and 
self-condemnation which he now feels 
for having meditated the destraction 
of so much virtue and happiness. 
Finally, he renounces all his designs ; 
and after directing Antonio to apply 
to his steward, Baptista, for the price’ 
of the picture, and meanwhile to pass 
away the time in looking at the con- 
tents of the gallery, retires. 

Antonio being thus left: alone, 
utters another fine soliloquy—at: the 
commencement of which, he expresses 
violent resentment, but at, length rea, 
sons himself into tranquillity, by re- 
flecting on his own superiority, in all 
intrinsic attributes, to the nobleman, 
whose importante wholly depends on 
the adventitious circumstances of birth 
and fortune. Finally, he has recourse 
to the principles and rules of religion, 
which admit not the spirit of revenge ; 
and being under the necessity of wait~ 
ing for Baptista, he endeavours once. 
more to pass away, the time, by look- 
ing at the pictures ; but. the various 
agitations of mind which he has. this 
day undergone, joined to fatigue of 
body, begin eel to overpower him. 
He is no longer able to enjoy the pré+ 
sence of that magnificenice, ‘for*which 
he had formerly so often sighed. ‘Hig 
sight is dim, his limbs totter, and 
though he pins rag 4 4p 
as soon as possible, a is obli 
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first to resolve on sitting down to rest Even in the Muses’ consecrated grows) 
He takes a chair therefore in a corner Hard-by theirtemple, on tallcaumagsag 
of the hall, and after struggling in Of alabaster white and adamant, 
vain with his increasing lassitude, falls © With proud colossal statues fill’d, and bogs 
ale ) fod patio Thee arma el 
The noble minded Celestina and : aie et ae 
her father Ricordano, now enter the am ieee Seundic hate pm chizzel pig 
apartment, and, without observing ‘The wonder of all ages. Like a fy 
Correggio, enter into a long conversa- He sat upon one shoulder ; yet preserved 
tion, unfolding an underplot, which Through the gigantic frame Proportion ju, 
alone might be sufficient to give in- Andharmony. Appelles, smiling, dipe 
terest to the play. It appears, that His pencil in the ruby tints of mom, 
Ricordano romised to Count Ad painted wondrous groupes on floating 
Octavian’s late fhther, shortly before ., ag chwith b how 
his death, to try every method in his = OREN DOTS FST A Ae 
power to bring about a marriage be- ‘Then Palestrina, at an o laced, 
tween his own daughter and the son Had the four winds to aid hin and thus 
and heir of his friend. This promise woke a 
he now urges on the attention of Ce- Music, that spread its tones o’er all ty 
lestina, who declares, in the most un- world, — 7" nit 
equivocal terms, the utter indifference While, by his side, Cecilia sat and sung. 
or dislike with which she regards the omer I saw beside the sacred fount 55 
Count. The visionary and enthusias- ¢ spoke, and all the poets crouded sound 


: P oe Pr him. 

tic character of Celestina, is in this 7, ifted Raphael led me by the a 

dial e finally brought out—Failing Into om Reve. circle. ell i 

in other arguments in favour of Octa- His features, though his shoulders now 

vian, Ricordano endeavours to in- were decked 

terest his daughter, by the promised With silvery seraph wings. Then from 
ion, (among other riches) of thecircle f 

that picture-gallery, whose contents Stept forth the inspiring muse—a match 

she so much admires. Even by this less form, ( 


also, she remains unpersuaded ; and Pe * 1 eee morning dew,—and 
right, 


meludes, by commissioning her fa- Ping ' 
$rer to go forthwith to the count, and SNe AF cheerful, as the dewagamy 
intimate to him her disapproval of his Oh never, on remembrance, will it fade, 
addresses, begging however to be al- How with her snow-white hand this lovely 
lowed, as a friend and sister, to con- form 

tinue her visits to him, (or rather to A laurel wreathe then placed upon my 


her favourite pictures.) Being now _ head— 
left alone, she yas ae beautiful y = aunty vag I on devas shee i 
soliloquy, which occupies three pages. ~““ pees A po. cn sent 
Before it is concluded, she observes It seems almost as if I felt the crown 
the sleeping Correggio,—becomes in- g¢i}] on my brows. 
tuitively aware (from his appearance, (Puts his hand to his. forehead, and takes 
and that of the new picture which is off the wreathe.) 
placed beside him) of his real charac- Oh heaven! how can this be? 
ter. She resolves, therefore, to place Are there yet miracles on earth? 9) 4 
on his head a laurel wreath, with (4 this moment, Baptista enters withNir 
which, (as an act of homage to colo, the latter bearing a sack of copper), 
Raphael,) she had intended to adorn oe ae to them for.Gh). 
his picture of St Cecilia. As soon as My oat... y 
she has accomplished this purpose, Baptista, who has been here ? ; 
* Antonio awakes—Celestina hastily re- — Bapt.—Ask’st thou me ? a) 
tires, and he one forward with the How co iknow? Lo! here we bnng'? 
i ch. 1€ price at 
we I now?—Ha! this dim Given for thy picture by our noble lord. jl 
hall indeed You must receive the sum in copper eit. |; 
Is not Elysium !—All was but a dream ! So ’tis most fitting that a nobleman... \j 
Nay—not a vision surely—bat a bright Should to a peasant pay his debts. 
Methtgit —— mete ~<a happy fields, To Correggio’s earnest entreaties 10" 
More beauteous far than Dante has pour- eccive the price, or even part of it, it " 
trayed them— silver, Baptista only replies with weit , 
1 ; 


fei! 
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Corregyio. 


‘x @entnciations of enmity, on ac- 
pote of the disgrace oniche on Cor- 
eggio’s account, he has endured from 
: o,—and rejoices in an~ 
sipating, that the object of his ha- 
will be unable to bear the fatigue 
of carrying home the sack of — 
coin, and will the more readily fall a 
to Nicolo, or his own son Fran- 
cs, by whose aid he means to way- 
our hero, and rob him of the mo- 
ney, but more especially of the valu- 
ring, the gift of Buonarotti. A- 
bove all, however, his favourite object 
isthe murder of Correggio. After the 
e of the latter, bearing the 
sack on his shoulders, the fourth act 
concludes with Baptista’s instructions 
to Nicolo for this diabolical purpose. 
The scene of the fifth act is in the 
forest between Parma and the village 
of Correggio. It opens with the solilo- 
y of Valentino, an old robber—of a 
and character such as Salvator 
Rosa or Palamede would have delight- 
edtodraw. He stands before a large 
oak tree, which has been converted 
intoa kind of sylvan chapel, by the 
are of Sylvestro the hermit, whose 
cottage is also seen in the back ground. 
On the stem of this tree, properly de- 
fended by frame-work, &c. from the 
weather, Sylvestro has placed the pic- 
ture of St Magdalene, which he had 
obtained from Antonio. On one side 
of the scene rises, amid the rocks, a 
clear spring of water, which winds it- 
self ina rivulet through the forest. 
In the speech of Valentino, (who is 
captain of the band,) his mind ap- 
pears to be tinctured with a strong 
sense of religious duty, or supersti- 
tion ; and now, in his old age, he be- 
gins to regret the transactions of his 
past life. All this naturally leads to 
adialogue with Sylvestro the hermit, 
who happens then to come out of' his 
cottage. Their conversation is soon 
interrupted, however, by some of 
Valentino’s band, who enter with 
Francisco, (the son of Baptista,) 
against whom, for many reasons, they 


have conceived a violent enmity, and 
whom therefore they have resolv- 
ed to put immediately to death.— 
To this act of summary justice Va- 

tino instantly agrees; but is in- 


terrupted by the entreaties of Sylves- 
tro, nian, however, might 
have but. little efficacy, were it not 
thut Valentino’s eyes are accidentally 
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directed to Correggio’s picture of Mag- 


dalene, which, it seems, he has never 
seen before. As if struck by some 
miraculous influence, he exclaims, 
that it is no picture but St Magdalene 
herself, and submitting at once to his 
own devotional and superstitious im- 
pressions, he commands his people to 
let Francisco go ; who is therefore al« 
lowed to retire; but Sylvestro first 
informs him, that the picture to which 
| — pare his life is the production 
of hi er’s poor and oppressed 
neighbour, Antonio Allegri. After 
the departure of Francisco, Nicolo 
(who belongs to the band of Valen- 
tino) enters and discloses his scheme 
of robbing and murdering the artist, 
whose picture has just now been the 
object of so much admiration. With 
vehement expressions of indignation, 
Valentino reproves him for having 
conceived such a purpose, of which he 
commands him, on pain of death, in-« 
stantly to renounce all thoughts. The 
robbers then all retire together, and 
(Sylvestro having also left the stage) 
Correggio once more enters alone, car 
rying the sack of copper coin on his 
shoulders, which (perceiving the spring 
of water) he throws down utterly ex~ 
hausted. On his head he still wears 
the laurel wreathe given him by Ce 
lestina at Parma. 
Ant. I can no more—my strength is all 
exhausted ; 
Yet, Heaven be praised, here flows a cool- 
ing spring ; 
If I had but a cup! My hat perchance— 
But that was left in Parma—not to be 
Usurper of this wreathe-—Yet in my power 
One way remains— 
(Lifting water with his hand.) 
Ah! this assuages not 
But even increases thirst—By feverish heat 
And weariness, I am o’erpowered. Oh still 
Could I but reach my home to oy hy love 
This hard-won treasure ! When night 
comes on, 
And I return not—how, alas! will then 
Maria grieve ! Ha! now my sight is dim—— 
My temples burn— 
(He takes off the wreathe.) 
Yet this is fresh and cool— 
‘“* To immortality I thus devote thee !” 
But immortality till after death 
Begins not! Ha! my heavenly visitant, 
Were thus thy words intended ? Who comes 
here 
That sings so cheerfully ? ’Tis, methinks, 
Lauretta, 
Our neighbour’s daughter, come to milk her 


goats 
Still in the field. 
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(Lauretia enters.) 
Lau. Am I not right? In truth, 
There sits Antonio ! 
Ant. Welcome, fair Lauretta. 
Lau. Are {ou then come at last ? Your 
wife, Maria 


Has sorely vexed herself at your long ab- 


sence. 
Ant. Indeed I had not strength to come 
more quickly. 
. Lau. You are fatigued by the long walk. 
No wonder ! 
Ant. Dear child, will you assist me now, 
and bring , 
A draught of water in your pitcher there, 
T have no cup. 
Lau. How have you lost your hat ? 
Ant. ’T was left, forsooth, in Parma. 
Lau. And what now 
Is on your head? A laurel crown! Ha! 
this 
Becomes you well. Who gave it you ? 
Ant. Mine angel visitant ! 
Lau, Ah! thus.you men of genius, in 
your dreams 
Forget all sober truth. If I must wed, 
It shall not be an.artist—who would soon 
Forget his wife ! 
Ant. Nay child—thou can’st not say 
That I forget Maria ! 
Lau. Now then drink, 
Even to thy heart’s content. 
(Gives him water.) 
Cool are the streams 
That flow from caverns in the world beneath. 
Ant. I thank thee, kind Rebecca—and for 
this 


Will paint a husband for thee ! 
Lau. Aye, forsooth ? 
Ant. Now must I go; but I am very 
weak. (He sinks down again.) 
Lau. Then rest here yet awhile. With 
young Giovanni, 
Maria went to meet you. They will soon 
Be here, and will go home with you. 
Ant. I know not why :—my heart is sore 


ag d. 
Lau, You are too melancholy, sir. This 
comes 
Of painting saints and penitents. But rest 
Awhile beneath this tree, and I shall sing 
A song to thee, whose burden with the scene 
Around us well accords. 
Ant. Sing on, dear child. 
It will revive my spirit. 
Lau. (singing.) 
1 


The fairy dwells in her rocky hall. 

The pilgrim sits by the water-fall. 

From the tow’ring cliff to the gulf below, 

The foaming streams rush white as snow. 

‘* Sir Pilgrim, 1 pray thee, listen to me ; 

Jump into the whiripool, my bridegroom 
to be! 


2. 
Thy soul from its bondage be mine to untie, 


Then trough the wild forest togethes wey 
Thy limbs in the tide shall I whi 


Which thy loving embraces ere 
. enclose, Tong shal 
When deep in my chamber of 
os Deaton oe ee a 


And the bright crystal wa 
thy head,” dc. dees tt 

In the rest of the song, which on, 
sists of three more stanzas, Laurett: 
describes the death of the pilgrim, 4 
fairy, or enchantress, with golden 
hair, comes out of the fountain,»and 
gives him drink, which turns tapi. 
son. A cold shivering runs. through 
his frame ; he dies; and henceforth 
his spirit haunts the forest. “Antonio, 
whose illness now every moment in. 
creases, interprets the whole as a pro. 
phecy of his own fate. In the speech 
which follows, occurs one of they 
passages for which the poetry of 
Oehlenschlaeger is so remarkable 
From a systematic love of simplicity, 
his ordinary style, it must be! con 
fessed, appears occasionally low and 
flat ; and ag ay is much more 
applicable to the “‘ Correggio,” thanto 
any of his other Mies 

This apparent platitude, however, 
is like a rough ore, in which the dis 
mond brilliancy of such. passages a 
that beginning, 

** How beautiful this evening is !” 


in the following quotation, appears to 
more advantage, and becomes indeed 
irresistibly affecting. 
Lau. (having ended her song.) 
But it grows late, and I must leave you nov, 
And milk my goats. Farewell! Maria som 
Will come with Giovanni. 
Ant. Many thanks ! 
Lau. No need of thanks ! (Exit.) 
Ant. No need! Thou say’st the truth! 
A frightful song it was! a song of death! 
An exultation from the powers of darknes! 
This weed Italia has not rear’d within 
Her flowery bosom! Light-hair’d Lon 
bardess ! 
This gift of prophecy thou from thy mother, 
And she from hers, inherited; thus, 
ward, é 
Until the chain stops with that ancestress, 
That hang’d herself in rage, because her 
husband, 
Barbarian as he was, had lost the battle! 
She said ** Farewell!” not, as wi 
say, ** Live well ! * ref 
She reach’d to me the drink, the deadly cup! 
She washerself the golden-hair’denchantres- 


ed 








* Leben sie wohl, a common expression in Germany and Denmark. 
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» The shuddering run through all my limbs 








—By Heaven ! 


.. [have ntyself inspired and realized 


The song that she but sung in jest ! 

(A pause. He then says, more tran- 

quilly, and with a smile.) 
Ha! thus, 
Like every wavering flame of earthly fire, 
Our fancy, for the last time at its close, 
Beams up once more in brightness. Be it so! 
I tremble not! If this girl were the fairy, 
So then no less that lovely form, that crown’d 
My head in Parma, was the Heavenly Muse! 
is Maria, too, no hapless widow ! 
She is the true and sanctified Maria ! 
Giovanni, too, remains no helpless orphan, 
But, sent from Heaven, a messenger of love, 
That, with his agnus-dei staff, should here 
Follow the blest Maria—even mine Art, 
All to the glory of our holy Faith, 
To perfect and to guide! Aye, be it so! 
(More cheer full .) How beautiful this even- 
ing is! how blue 

That 2H how cool the breezes that now 


My temples with their angel wings! Behold, 
A light shower falls in the east—while 
from the west, 
The sinking sun paints on the southern sky 
The loveliest rainbow! Oh! how joyfully 
The radiant green of hope, from the blue * 
th 


dep 
Of er space, beams out upon me! 
It seems as if, in my departing hour, 


For the last time the sacred seven-fold hues 
Shone forth, to invite me from this twilight 
sphere 
Unto the home of their eternal mother, 
The pure unclouded light ! 
(Taking the sack.) 
lift thee up, 


Thou heaviest load of life, for the last time, 

Thou hard and merciless Mammon! Ever- 
more 

The soul’s worst foe, but most of all, when 
now 

Her si ings are notearthward. Thou, 
indeed, 

Had’st thy revenge on me, The narrow 


gains 
That Art obtain’d for me have ever been 
A weary load. Now shall I live without 

thee ! 
Oh come, Maria—my Giovanni, come ! 
One moment only for a last farewell ! 
Oh Heaven, this last of earth’s poor bless- 

t me, 
And I shell part in peace ! 
(Exit.) 


(Maria enters from the opposite side, with 
Giovanni—the latter having his agnus 
dei stay” in his hand.) 

Giov.—W herefore, dear mother, 

Is not my father come ? 
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Mar.—He will ere long 
Be here, my child, In Parma he had 
much 
Of business to detain him. 
Giov.—’Tis, indeed, 
Already dark, dear mother. I’m afraid—— 
Mar.—Afraid, Giovanni? Nay, this 
may not be. 
Whoe’er is free from crime needs not to 


fear 
The darkness more than daylight. 
Giov.—Lo! even now, 
The sky was all so beauteous and serene— 
The sportive clouds, in various hues be- 


dight, 
Play’d o’er the hemisphere. But all are 
vanished. 
The sun sinks low; nay, he is gone alrea- 


dy, 
And nae long line of deep red remains. 
Mur.—But see’st thou not, even through 
the entangled boughs, 
That beauteous aspect gleaming ? 
Giov.—’Tis the moon ! 
Her light begins when thus the sun retires ; 
Her mild pale beams refresh the weary 
heart. 
(Sitting down by the spring of xater.) 
Ha! there’s ** Forget-me-not!” How 
frequent here 
It grows amid the grass. Mother, shall I 
Gather and twine a wreath of these fine 
flowers, 
Ere yet my father come ? 
Mar —Do so, dear child : 
Beguile thy weariness with plucking flowers. 
What can’st thou better ? 
(Giovanni goes out.) 
Mar. (alone.)—Foolish heart! Why 


us 
All frightful apprehensions must thou che- 
rish ? 
Wherefore must horrid phantoms rouse up 
thus 
Imagination’s powers? Misfortune yet 
I have not ascertain’d. But if it comes, 
Where can I turn, alas! for consolation 
But to the self-same powers of mind that 
now 
Combine against me ? 
Laur. (singing as she enters.) 
‘© Thy soul from its bondage be mine to 
untie— 
Then through the cold wood together we'll 
hie,” &e. 
Ah! Maria here ? 
I thought you would appear ere long. 
Mar.—Lauretta ! 
Have you then seen Antonio ? 
Laur. Aye indeed— 
I gave him drink and sung to him. 
Mar. Oh Heaven! 
Where is he now ? 





* In the poetical nomenclature of the Germans, green is ever emblematic of hope, and 


blue of constancy, &c. 
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Laur. (Antonio te teen at a distance.) 
See there he comes again ! 
Now this indeed is fortunate ! Methinks 
You are both lovers still—not married peo- 
ple! 
Therefore, your meeting must not be dis- 
turb’d— 
Besides ’tis late—therefore, farewell Maria ! 
Good rest, Antonio ! 
Mar. (Antonio enters pale and blood- 
stained.) Dear Antonio! 
Ant. (throwing down the sack.) Maria! 
there is money—thus have I 
Once more for a brief space supplied the calls 
Of want to thee and our poor boy. But now, 
Ican no more! Henceforth may Heaven 
support you! 
Mar. Antonio! Oh ye blessed saints ! 
Ant. Methinks 
Thou art my wife again—is it not so ? 
Alas! too truly a poor hapless widow— 
Yet Heaven be prais’d—the visions wild 
are gone, 
My — no longer throbs with feverish 
eat.— 
Mar. But thou art pale and bleeding. 
Ant. Therefore chil 
My wild delusions have all past away— 
The remnant of life’s crimson tide that still 
Flows in my veins is tranquil—Thus I 
know 
It was Lauretta that now parted from thee-- 
No fiend—no fearful Atropos ! 
Mar. Antonio! 
Ant. And thou—thou art my wife— 
Giovanni here 
My son—no supernatural guests on earth, 
That suffer not and cannot sympathize ! 
Alas ! too deep and truly will you suffer ! 
Mar. Have mercy, Heaven ! 
Ant. ir not ! Give me now 
One kiss—the last on earth—our marriage 


et 
Shall be renew’'d in Heaven—fear not 
Maria ! 
Mar. Oh, must all hope end thus ? Oh, 
no, Antonio. 
Ant. So must it end dear child—what 
bonds on earth 
Can last for ever ? If a few short hours 
Sooner or later—is it not the same ? 
True ’tis a bitter moment—yet no more 
Than but a moment—and oh think, Maria, 
That moment leads to immortality. 
Oh ! my beloved, wilt thou then promise me 
To bear this dispensation ? that no tears 
As of a painful sacrifice shall flow, 
But tears of kindness, sympathy, and love, 
Such as rejoice the heart ? , 
Mar. Then part in peace !— 
I promise this ! 
Ant. In Heaven’s name be it so! 
Where is my son ? 
Mar. (calling him.) 
Giovanni! He is gone 
To gather flowers. 
Ant. To deck his father’s coffin! 
* Go now Maria to Sylvestro here ; 
He shall attend me in my dying hour. 


Hore Danice. 


No I. 


Mar. He sleepe—yet must I go? 
Ant. Aye child—I pray you; 
He will soon come, 
Mar. 1 hasten, yet I tremble. 
Ant. Love, why delay’st thou ? 
(Maria kisses his forchead, looks ip 
heaven, and says. 
Mar. Well, Lgo. Ere long 
We meet again. : 
Ant. (Looks at her affectionately, and 
presses her hand.) 
Aye, surely—’tis indeed 
Short separation ! 
(Giovanni enters.) 
Come now, Giovanni! 
Dear child, what hast thou there ? 
Giov. Wild flowers, my father. 
A little garland of “* Forget me not!” 
Ant. Thou little innocent ! Poor helpl 
orphan ! 
Heaven will protect thee ! 
Giov. Nay, dear father, thou 
Wilt still protect me ! 
Ant. Kneel down, child. 
Giov. (he kneels.) Now, father ! 
Ant. Dear child, take then thy father's 
blessing ! More 
I cannot give thee. But in his last hour 
A father’s blessing hath much influence! 
Giov. Thou art so pale, dear father ! 
Ant. I am tir’d. 
Now must I rest until thy mother comes, 
(He lies down, 
Giov. Aye, sleep, my father; I shall 
watch by thee. 
(Sitting down beside Antonia, 
My father sleeps—what has he on his head? 
A laurel wreath ? Well, I shall give him 
mine too. ; 
This, when he wakes, will please him and 
my mother ! 
(Placing the garland on his father's head. 
Baptista enters with Francisco.) 
Bapt. But know’st thou truly to describe 
the picture 
That rescued thee ? 
Fran. Aye, twas a Magdalene! 
And nobly painted— 
Bapt. With long auburn hair— 
Blue dress—a scull—and book ? 
Fran. Aye, so it was ; 
And by Antonio painted. 
Bapt. He has then 
Rescued thy life, while 1—Well, that in 
deed 


e 
Is not fulfill’d— 
Fran. Who lies here, pale and bleeding? 
A child beside him ? 
Bayt. Where ? 
Fran. (pointing.) See’st thou not? There! 
Bapt. (crossing himself.) Protect us, 
Heaven ! 


Fran, How’s this ? How pale thou art! 


Bapt. Is it Antonio’s body ? 
Fran. Aye, my father. 
Come, we shall see ! 
Bapt. Madman! what rage is this ? 
Sce’st thou not how an angel watches him? 
Fran. *Tis but a boy! 
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Thou'rt blind. It is an angel, 
his crosier threatens us! Away ! 


Bapt, 
The cold 
Home 
There sickness waits me,—yet, ‘tis but a 
fever, 
And if in dreams thou hear’st me speak of 
bh 


lood 
And murder, heed it not, ’tis but delirium ! 
Fran. Father ! 
Bapt. "Twas but indeed by chance, I say, 
That he thus rescued thee in the same 


hour, 
Wherein { had devoted him to death. 
He threatens us again! Then let us fly ! 
[ Exeunt. 
[Sylvestro and Maria enter.] 
Mar. O, my Antonio! Am I not too 
late ? 
Giov. Silence, dear mother! for my fa- 
ther sleeps. 
Mar. Nay! ’tis all o’er! My love; my 
life is gone. 
Giov. What thus afflicts you mother ? 
Wherefore weep’st thou ? 
My father sleeps, for he was tired. Ere long, 
He will rise up again. 
Mar. Dear child,—dear angel ! 
Antonio’s son,—my only solace now ! 
Syl. Nay, dear Maria, moderate your 


ef, 
Nor ag affright the child, for he believes 
His father sleeps. 
Mar. O blissful thought! And I 

Believe this too. Through innocent lips 

thus Heaven 

Addresses us. Aye,—he but sleeps—ere long 

We shall sleep too,—and wake again in 

Heaven. 
Syl. Aye surely ! 

[Maria sits down and weeps; Giovanni 
remains quietly beside the body. Syl- 
vestro stands anxiously loolcing at them. 
A messenger suddenly enters, and says 
to Sylvestro, who stands between him and 
the body. ] 

Messenger. Who knows the right road 
to Correggio ? 

Syl. Straight onward friend. 

Mess. Perchance you know the painter, 

Antonio Allegri ? 

Syl. Aye—what of him ? 
Mess. Hither I come as his evangelist.— 

Henceforth his fortune is secure. 

Syl. I know it— 

He lacks no farther aid. 

Meph. How then ? You heard 
? 


Sy. What ?— 
Moh. The duke of Mantua 


Correggio. 
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Has called him to his court. There shall 


Antonio, 
raat es and {rewarded, henceforth 
His an in the Duke’s household, ,for to 


y 
Giulio Romano and great Buonarotti 
So well his cause have pleaded, that his 
Highness 
Sent me at once, that I might bring 
Antonio 
To-morrow with his wife and child to 
Mantua. 
Sylv. Yet early as thou com’st, it is too 
late. 
Mess. How so ? 
Sylv. a lies the martyr, fallen al- 


y 
Beneath oppression’s blows and poverty. 
Mess. Ist possible ?—Already gone !—_Is 
that 
Antonio ? 
Sylo. Aye—that was Antonio— 
But many a year will come and pass away, 
Ere in our world it can be said again— 
There és Antonio. 
Mess. Oh! I do believe you. 
Sylo. Salute your master from us with 
due homage— 
Say to him *twas Awmane to listen thus, 
When artists for their hapless brother sued, 
Yet warn him that it had been nobler far, 
If he himself spontaneously had prized, 
And aided that high soul that now hath fled, 
Ere chance and other men made known 
too late 
The treasure now for ever lost. 
Meph. Alas! poor man! neglected thus 
to perish ! 
Sylv. Bewail him not—the now reward- 
ed saint ! 
His weary head is now reclin’d. But lo! 
The simple garlands that his brows en- 
twine, 
The wreath of GLoRY, and REMEM- 
BRANCE,— These 
I tell thee, will be green and flourishing. 
When golden crowns in dust are fallen un- 
heeded. : 
Meph. 1 do believe thee. He was truly 
great. 
Giov. (weeping) 
My father sleeps not—no—no !—he isdead! 
Sylo. Weep—my poor child, for thou 
hast cause to weep ; 
And thou, Maria, weep with me—The world 
Has cause of admiration, not of sorrow— 
For in his works he still survives on earth, 
The noblest model for all times to come ! 
But we have lost a Husband—Father— 
Friend ! 
That all the world could not compensate— 
Still, 
In Heaven we meet again ! 
The curtain Sai ° 
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TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. os 

S1n,—If the following narrative be worth a place in your Miscellany, iti 
very much at your service ; otherwise no harm will be done, as YOu. are-at 
perfect liberty to consign it to the flames. It relates to a book, which haga 
Various times made some noise in the world, and of which a translation 
pretended translation) fell into my hands some two or three years ago, by 
the death of a relation, by marriage—a mercantile man, shrewd and saga. 
cious, I have been told by those who knew him, but I believe without atiy 
pretensions to authorship or learning. I have had it copied from the origi. 
nal MS. with all its errors of orthography, &c. which you will correct o 
retain as you think best. Of the contents of the book itself, I think it } 
to observe a total silence. The narrative inclosed forms a sort of 
it. "Whoever was its writer, he seems to have been somewhat tainted 
qhe principles which it is the natural tendency of such a work to enco 
for he has the meanness, it will be seen, to join in committing an act of 
honesty, and the impudence to avow it. If the tract itself be rightly fathereq 
on Peter de Vignes as its author, Pierre did not go without his reward. "Te 
loss of bodily sight, which, as every reader of Dante knows, (Inferno, canto 
13.) the vengeance of his master Frederic inflicted on him, seems a sort of 
just compensation for the mental blindness which he endeavoured to inflict 
upon others ; and perhaps, before despair drove the poor wretch, as it afte. 
wards did, to suicide, he may have reflected, that it was at least impolitie to 
undermine the value of a book, which, among other doctrines, teaches ug 


“ to put no confidence in princes.” 
dient servant, 


I am, Sir, your very faithful and ‘ob, 


A. B 





De Tribus Empostoribus. 


Ir is upwards of 400 years since the 
world first began to talk of this little 
treatise, which, from its bare title, has 
been all along judged impious, pro- 
fane, and worthy of the flames ; not 
that any one of those censurers had 
ever read it. Now I indeed, having 
actively perused and attentively exa- 
mined it, am enabled to pass upon it 
this judgment ; and one may venture 
to assert, that it is written with all the 
circumspection that the subject-matter 
would admit of, to a man thoroughly 
persuaded of the falsity of those things 
which he attacked, and protected by a 
powerful prince, by whose order he 
wro 


te. 

Scarce has there appeared any one 

learned person, whose religion has been 

ted, or thought equivocal, but 
he was immediately made to be the 
author of this treatise. 

Averroes, a famous commentator on 
the works of Aristotle, and celebrated 
for his erudition, is the first who has 
been placed u this list. He flou- 


‘rished about the middle of the 1vth 
‘century, the period of time when the 
‘Treatise of the Three Impostors was first 





talked of. He was neither a Christian, 
whose religion he treated as a mer 
impossibility ; nor a Mahometan, sine 
they followed, as he used to stylet, a 
religion fit only for swine. In short, 
he quitted the world like a philosophi 
that is to say, without having 
to the opinions of the vulgar. “Now, 
was not this sufficient to get him 
claimed an enemy to three reli 
which he had contemned ? 10 
Giovanni Boccacio, a learned Italia, 
of a jovial, merry disposition, and com 
sequently no friend to, nor fit for be 
gotry, lived in the middle of the 14th 
century. A certain fable of the-thre 
kings, which he ventured to insert in 
one of his performances, was: lookel 
on asa plan of that execrable book, 
whose author was sought for a’long 
time after his death. wast 
Michael Servetus, who, throughrtle 
merciless persecution of Calvin, ws 
burnt alive at Geneva, had not alrealy 
written enough against the Trimity 
and the Redeemer ; but it was 
necessary still to augment the cate 
logue of those impious books of hit, 
by inserting also this now in a 
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hen Dolet, a airy at st 
‘and one Who was ranged among the 
a iiecitg condemned tothestake in 
y543.asd Calvinist, (which he bore with 
@courage and resolution equalling the 
intrepidity of primitive martyrs,) was 
on that score deemed to merit, asa 
wicked. wretch, and be esteemed the 
guthor of the book De Tribus Impos- 


Se 
Lucilio Vanini, a Neapolitan, was, 
atthe instigation of his enemies, con- 
demned as an atheist to the fire by the 
patliament of Thoulouse. It little 
availed him to produce proofs to his 
dges, how firmly he believed a God 
‘and Providence. He was charged to 
be; if not the writer, at least the re- 
ceiver, of the book aforesaid ; as have 
been Ochimo, Postel, Pomponne, Pog- 
gio, Companello, &c. all haying held 
opinions condemned by the church of 
Rome. 

The many things which celebrated 
critics have time to time advanced 
and published with relation to this 
book, have excited the curiosity of the 
great and learned to search after it, 
but in vain. I had, like abundance of 
others, heard of it, though I was only 
a searcher after antiquities, or a collec- 
tor of manuscripts ; yet I accidentally 
met with the very treatise at a time 
when I had not the least thought of it 
or its author. 

Certain affairs having occasioned my 
going to Frankfort upon the river 
Maine in April 1706, a fortnight after 
the fair annually held there, I found 
afriend of mine, named Frecht, a Lu- 
theran doctor. Being one day at his 
house, I desired him to accompany me 
to the shop of a German bookseller, to 
serve me as interpreter. By the way 
we met with a certain Jew, whom we 
took along with us. Being come to 
the bookseller’s, whose warehouse was 
extremely well stocked with all kinds 
of printed books, we were. examining 
his catalogue, when. we saw come in a 
German officer, who asked the book- 
seller, if he did not design, in the 
name of all the devils, to conclude the 
bargain he had begun? otherwise he 
would go and agree with some other 
bookseller. 

My friend Frecht knowing him, 


‘Whose name was Taussendorf, saluted 


him, and renewing their acquaintance, 

took occasion to. inquire what the af- 

fait was between him and the book- 

seller? Taussendorf replied, that he 
Vou. VIII, 
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had a couple of manuscripts, and a 
very ancient book, whereby he wanted 
to raise a small sum of money, to fit 
him out for the approaching campaign, 
and the bookseller and he differed 
about 50 dollars, offering him only 
450, whereas he insisted on having 
500 for those three books. So large a 
sum for only two manuscripts and @ 
little old book, raised our curiosities: 
Frecht, therefore, asked the officer if 
he might not have a sight of those 
pieces. Immediately Taussendorf drew 
out of a great pocket he had in his sur- 
tout coat, a parchment. bundle, bound 
about with a yellow silk twist, in 
which were the three books. The Jew 
and I, who hitherto had been only 
spectators of what had passed, drew 
near to Frecht, who had them, and 
was going to look over them in ano- 
ther part of the shop. 

The first opened was a printed book 
in Italian, the title whereof had been 
torn ; instead of which had been writ- 
ten, Specchio de la Bestia Trionphante. 
The impression of this. book did not 
appear to be of any great antiquity. 
I believe it is the same piece the Eng- 
lish version of which Toland caused 
to be printed some years ago, and which 
carried so high a price. This title had 
no date, nor any name of either author 
or printer. 

We thence passed to the second, 
which was a manuscript.in Latin, and 
without a title. On.the first was this 
inscription, in large capitals, Othoni 
Illustrissimo amico meo. Charissimo, 
F.1.8.D. &c... The work begins with 
a letter or epistle, whereof the transla- 
tion is at the end of this dissertation. 

The third manuscript , was also in 
Latin, without a title. _It. begins with 
the words of Cicero, in his book 
De Natura Deorum, Qui Deos esse dixe- 
runt, &c, ’ 

We. made no long stay on the Ita- 
lian book, which our Jew, who was 
well versed in. that. language, amused 
himself with in. running. over, .and 
found that it contained satirical strokes 
against religion, and: likewise, atgu- 
ments to form a complete, system of 
atheism. Si 

But it was the. other , manuscript 
concerning which we, had. heard. so 
many problematical discourses, as ofa 
work proper to destroy whatever re= 
lates to such religions ¢s are grouns 
upon revelations and miracles, wh 
alone monopolized ng our attention, 

2 









- to Frecht’s 


the Sunday followi 





and seemed to us extremely fit to illu- 
minate and clear up those multitudes 
on pane oy theory eave 
en this and im 

tant subject. This induced Frecht to 
take aside his friend Taussendorf, and 
having cautioned him not to make any 
abatement in the sum of 500 rix-dol- 
lars, which he demanded of the book- 
seller for those three pieces, we quit- 
ted the shop, and went away directly 
; and he, in order to 
procure an opportunity of passing a 

more leisurely examination on that 

MS. of the Three Impostors, imme- 

diately sent for wine, when, request- 

ing Taussendorf to inform us how and 

by what means those books fell into 

his hands, he acquainted us, while he 

was, tohis own share, emptying six 

bottles of old Moselle, that after the 

victory at Hochstet, and the Elector 

of Bavaria’s flight, he chanced to be 

among those who entered Munich, 

and even the palace of his Electoral 

Highness, wherein, after traversing 

the apartments, he went into the li- 

brary, and there accidentally cast his 

eyes on this packet or bundle, whose 

ment coat and silk string made 

im fancy it might contain papers of 
consequence, or some very curious 
book ; and so he could piney at on the 
temptation, but crammed it into his 
pocket, and found afterwards that he 
was not es deceived in selecting it 

such a number of other books. 

This recital was accompanied with 
so many military digressions, and with 
such a quick succession of bumpers, 
that the liquor having at length begun 
to attack brain of this champion, 
Frecht, who, during all these inter- 
ruptions, was poring over the manu- 
script, run the hazard of exposing 
himself to a refusal, and requested his 
friend to leave with him the little 
tract till the morrow. 

Taussendorf being somewhat intoxi- 
cated wth swallowing so much wine, 
which hindered him from making se- 
rious reflection, did not refuse anes 
request. But yet, on agreeing to lend 
him his manuscript, he exacted from 
him a solemn oath, that he would not 
either copy it himself, nor get it 
copied by any other ; which assurance 
having been given him, he delivered 
the manuscript into Frecht’s hands, 
saying, he would call again for it on 
’ , when he ine. 
tended to empty a few more bottles 
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of that same wine, which he found 
very much to his palate and liking.” 
sp sooner had our obligi : 
us, being on Friday ni ; 
o'clock, but Frecht and pe to 
pean. | the MS., which was ané 
tavo, and only of twent single le 
excluding the letter which introday 
it, but written so close, and in so smi] 
a character, without any points, stops, 
or breaks, and withal, so crowded with 
abbreviations, that we were hard’ 
to it to pick out the sense of its“ 
page in two hours. 105 gl 

But having at length somewhat a, 
customed ourselves to that piece of 
conjuration, the reading became tmitich 
easier, and more familiar to us; ‘When 
we found the contents so very ration 
and the subject handled with such 
care and perspicuity, that both of us 
grew extremely desirous of 0 
a copy; and to this purpose, wu 
much Jesuitical equivocation. He told 
me, at length, that without 
the oath taken, ad mentem interrogan 
tis—respecting his meaning, it is 
bable, that Taussendorf’s intention, 
in extorting the oath not to copy the 
book, was only that we Dot 
actually transcribe it, but that his opi. 
nion was, we might very safely make 
a translation. 

This method f his, seemed to me 
not over and above equitable; howe 
ever, the strong desire I had to be 
possessed of this rare and celebrated 
treatise, made me consent to the ex 
pedient, considering withal, that I 
myself had not given Taussendorf 
either oath or promise, not to tran» 
late or transcribe his MS. 


The French version, which we took 


in hand, was completed on Saturday 
towards midnight, and having some 
time after revised our performance st 
leisure, we took each a fair copy 

Taussendorf fetched away his book, 
which he disposed of for 500 rix-dol- 
lars to the same bookseller, who was 
commissioned to purchase it by 8 
Prince of the House of Saxony, who 
knew of its having been con 
away out of the Munich Library, 
when, on the defeat of the French and 
Bavarians at Hochstet, possession was 
taken of that city as aforesaid. 

Thus have I related how this book 
came into my hands. Abundance of 
peore would much rather we could 

ve produced the original ; but our 
abilities would not admit our making 
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a purchase ; and besides, the 
ler who bought it, had a pre- 
r from the said Saxon Prince 
any cost to ptocure it, in 
ald discover where it was. 
him give so great a price 
it to Taussendorf, who in a few 
s went abroad, having treated us 
his tar treat of the origin of 
us now e origin 0 
this book and its author, of which no 
account could have been given but 
considering yr’ ic tower ray 
at the i of it, 
which we remarked to be in a hand- 
different from that of the 
book, may afford some sort of light 
into this matter, as it goes addressed 
to the illustrious Otho. 

The capital city of Bavaria, where this 
manuscript was found, and that name 
Otho, j ned together, do sufficiently 
authorise the conjecture of its having 
been addressed to Otho, Duke of Ba- 
varia, surnamed the Illustrious, who 
was mn of Otho the Great, Count 
of Shiren and Wiselspach, from whom 
the Bavarians and —— ves aha 
duce their origin. e Emperor Fre- 
deric Barbarossa, made him a donation 
of Bavaria, as a recompense for his 
oy oes vaca bee him, having taken 
it Henry the Lion to chastise him 
for his inconstancy, and having sided 
with his enemies. Lewis the First 
succeeded his father Otho the Great, 
and having been disquieted in the pos- 
session of Bavaria by Henry the Lion, 
he left it ‘to his son Otho, the Illus- 
mr who secured to himself _ 

inion, by marrying He the 
Lion’s pad Pi about the yi 1260. 
When Frederic the Second, Emperor 
of Germany, returned from Jerusa- 
lem, where he had been to war against 
the Saracens, after his being excom- 
municated by Pope Gregory the Ninth, 
who persecuted him even in Syria, 
where, by his nee, he hindered 
the en. ger army obeying that 
» whose patience was at length 

so tried and worn out, that, at his re- 
turn home, he went and besieged this 
Pope at Rome, after having ravaged all 
the circumjacent provinces ; nor was 
the peace, which he afterwards struck 
up with him, of any long continu- 
ance, and was followed by such a 
violent animosity between this Em- 
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peror and that Pontiff, that it ended 
only with the breath of the latter, 
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who bursted with mere-envy and rage, 
to see Frederic triumph over him, 
despise his vain fulminations, and even 
him tertibly, by enumerating 
his enormities in sarcastical’ verses, 
which he got dispersed ‘all over Ger- 
many, Italy, and France.’ 

Otho, the IHustrious, not unmind- 
ful of the obligations which his family 
had to that of the Emperor, espoused 
Frederic’s cause, and ‘remained firmly 
attached to his interest, notwithstand- 
ing the many vicissitudes of that mo- 
narch’s fortune. - 

These historical facts, the trath 
whereof is inecontestible, are quite 
proper to support our conjecture, that 
the copy of this treatise was addressed 
to this Otho the Illustrious, our opi- 
nion being, that the meaning of these 
ee . re. which are Pa 

y S. D., and those preceded by the 
words Amico meo Charissimo, oA the 
head of that epistle which introduces 
this piece, cannot be any other than 
Fredericus Imperator Salutem dicit. 
The result of which must be, that the 
tract in question was addressed to 
Otho the Illustrious, by the Emperor 
Frederic the Second, son of Henry the 
Sixth, and grandson of Frederic Bar~ 
barosa, who, succeeding them in the 
empire, did likewise inherit their ha- 
tred to the Roman Pontiff. 

What reader is there, who, having 
perused the hi of the Western 
Church, and the Chronicle of the 
German Empire, does not retain in 
his memory, with what pride and in- 
solence Pope Alexander the Third trode 
on the neck of this very Emperor 
Frederic Barbarosa, when he went to 
solicit him for peace. And who can 
be ignorant of the mischiefs which the 
Holy See (as they style it) procured 
to the son of that monarch, He 
Sixth, against whom his very wife 
took up arms, at the Pope’s instiga- 
tion? But finally, when Frederic the 
Second assumed the same resolution, 
which he had remarked ‘in his father 
and grandfather, he found ‘raised 
against him a Gregory the Ninth, 
who united in his own breast all 
the gall and bitterness of the 'Alex- 
anders, the Innocents, and ‘the Ho- 
norius's, against Imperial Majesty.— 
One carried fire and sword into every 
quarter, the other plied his thunder- 
bolts of excommunication like'‘a 
fury. Over and above all which, they 


mautually defamed each other with 
biting satires, and the cruellest invec- 
tives. 

This seems sufficient to maintain the 
conjecture, that it was by command 
of this Emperor, irritated against Re- 
ligion by the enormous vices of its 
high priest, and of such as were the 
creatures and members of his pontifi- 
eal court, that Doctissimus ille vir, 
of whom mention is made in the 
epistle, directed Othoni Illustrissimo, 
did compose this treatise, which con- 
sequently owes not its birth to any 
inquiry after truth, but a spirit of 
hatred and implacable animosity. 

A still greater confirmation of the 
preceding conjecture will be to take 
notice, that this book was never heard 
of till the reign of this emperor, and 
that it was fathered upon him even 
in his life-time; in so much, that 
Peter de Vignes, his secretary, thought 
himself obliged to dissipate this ru- 
mour.in one of his letters, and to re- 
tort the calumny on the enemies of 
that monarch his sovereign, who had 
been loaded with it in order to make 
him odious. 

There remains then nothing for us 
to do, but to make some inquiry who 
was the doctissimus vir, with whom 
Otho the Illustrious had discoursed on 
this subject of the Three Impostors, 
and who had methodized the same in 
this treatise. Certain it is, that its 
date or epoch being such as. we have 
been proving it, cannot be attributed 
to any one of those who have been taxed 
with being its author, since ( Averroes 
only excepted, who died before Fred- 
eric was born) all of whom lived a 
long while, nay, even whole ages af- 
ter this tract was composed. We 
cannot, however, deny, but that it 
will be much more difficult for us to 
discover this author, than to mark out 
the time when the book itself began 
to exist. But on which side soever 
we turn ourselves, we shall not be 
able to meet with any one upon whom 
it may with more probability be fixed, 
than upon the before cited Peter de 
Vignes. 

If we had not his treatise De protes- 
tate imperiali, his epistles suffice to de- 
monstrate how very zealously he sided 
with Frederick the II. whose secreta- 

he, was, in lis resentments against 
the Holy See. 


They who have written concerning 
him, as Sigonious Trithemus and Ri- 
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naldi, drew so advantageous @ pi 
both of his learning and parts, that” 
all this, ee together, is doubtdege' ery: 


favourable to our conjecture,, 
ticularly when he mentions. this beak. 
in his epistles, sharply reproaching: 
his master’s adversaries with 4 
falsely spreading the report, they. 
current, of this prince’s being the Aus... 
thor. For, from hence we may j a 
that he himself had the greatest 
in the composition, and that ‘the 
pains he took to destroy.this malig 
nant rumour, was 2 mere effect of . 
his apprehension or dread, lest the 
accusation, in case it gathered strength... . 
by continuing much longer to pass: 
from one to another, might at last 
drop from the monarch and light u 
on the secretary, who most apparen 
wasa much properer person to pen nek 
a piece, than was a great and martial 
emperor, constantly busied in feats of 
warfare, and often attacked with thun. 
der from the Vatican. In short, than 
a prince, who, though a gallant person. 
age, had little leisure to be a casuist; 
not like Peter de Vignes, who had ale 
lowed himself all the time and applie, ,. 
cation necessary to perfect his studies, 
and who owed his post and the affec. 
tion of his sovereign, to his great fund 
of erudition. 

Now, from all this it may be readily 


Hogs 


nk, 


concluded, that this little book was 


composed since the year 1230, by or 
der of the em 
in hatred to the court of Rome, and 


ror Frederick the Jk: 
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that there is very great probability of thing. 


that Peter de Vignes, that monarch’s 
secretary, did compose it by his com- 
mand, 

This is the sum of what I judged 


necessary for me to advance in the 


front of this tract, in order to give’ 
some tolerable idea of its history, and 
withal, to prevent its being any long 
er attributed to persons who perhaps 
never thought of it. 


THE EPISTLE. 


0 ul 


Frederic the Emperor, to the most ; . “ 


illustrious Otho, greeting. ad 
My pearest Frrenp.—I took care 


to get copied out the treatise, which”. 


I ordered to be composed and digested 
on the Three famous Impostors, by. 
that most learned man with whom 


you discoursed on the same topie,in 10% 
my closet ; and though you did not ask», “y 
me for it, I nevertheless made. haste, gyi! 


to send you the manuscript, well 
i 





wa] 
how ardently you long to 
peruse it. sat am persuaded piper 
ing | ¢ ‘ord you greater. sa 
thing (A Svindéad it should be the 
‘dings of my having utterly 


yl tid 
Base crushed my cruel and inveterate ene- 
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3 and that my foot was actually 
on the’ Romish Hierarchy’s throat, 
whose skin is not yet tinged . red 

with the blood of so many 
millions of men, whom her fury has 
serificed to her abominable pride. 
Rest assured, that I shall neglect 
nothing in order one day to convince 
you of my absolute triumph over her, 
or my determination is to perish in 
the pursuit ; for what reverses soever 
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I may undergo, the world, shall never; 
behold me kneeling at the.feet.of that, 
arnrapes like my predecéssor.. I hope. 
for all things from ‘my sword, i 
from the fidelity‘of' the members of, 
my empire ; ‘your counsel and ‘assist- 
ance will contribute not a little to 
my success, though nothing in nature 
would so effectually bring all about, as 
the finding means how. to inspire. all 
Germany with ‘the sentiments of this 
book ; that is easy to be wished ; but 
where are the men capable of putting 
in execution such a project. I recom< 
mend to you our mutual interest. Live 
happy, and I shall always be your 
friend. F. I. 
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bin evident, he had in his eye. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE LESS FAMILIAR LATIN CLASSICS, 
No III. 
Seneca, the Tragic Poet. 


TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ, 
DEAR SIR, 


Turre seems to have been some confusion respecting the origin of the tra« 
gelies which bear the name of Seneca. Whatever may be thought of their 
style, they seem to be too voluminous for a forgery of the middle ages. The 
hypothesis of modern fabrication may be plausible when applied to the Ele- 
ges of Gallus; but to believe that some obscure monk should succeed in 
palming upon the world a collection of ten tragedies, requires the imagina- 
tin of a Pere Hardouin, It has been by a hasty guess, probably, that they 
were first attributed to the philosopher Seneca. That a man should write a 


tragedy, of which he himself is one of the dramatis persone, appears a strange 
ything. To obviate this improbability, some commentators appear to hold 
Phat Seneca (that is to say, L. Anneus Seneca) was the author only of three 
for four of these plays, and have added a Seneca Tragicus as the author of the 


Others have adopted three authors for them—Seneca, Seneca Tragi- 

, and an unknown hand. ll of these hypotheses are liable to objection, 

e tragedies, whoever may be their author, are written throughout in one 

tyle. That style does not possess the superabundance of point and anti- 
esis which is peculiar to Seneca the philosopher, It is as improbable, too, 

at the tragedy of Octavia should have been written in Nero’s lifetime, as 

hat his tutor should be the ‘author. The style of these productions, indeed, 
ucludes far too little of the artificial for the age of Seneca. Flatness is their 
aracteristic. They have little passion, and less novelty of thought—little , 
int, and little felicity of metaphor. That sort of snip-snap dialogue, in 


+ illfphich the interlocutors keep up a “ keen encounter of their wits,” and play | : 
uot Mt battledore and shuttlecock in alternate lines, occurs in them, but scarcely 
jo often as it does in the Greek tragedies. The Hercules Furens and the 


as are, I believe, thought the best. The C<dipus, however, is the best 
ject; but the author had to steer clear of Sophocles, whom, after all, it 
It will not be objected, I presume, to the 
horus given below, that it does not, like the Greek, include the regularity 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode. ‘The lyric measures, into which the 
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312 Translations from the-less familiar Latin Classics. the 
translators of the Greek tragedies have turned their chorwsses, Would ‘really 
seem, in our present ignorance of ancient music, to be a gratuitous trout), 
It is by far the most probable supposition, that the chorus was performed 
a manner resembling our recitative ; and, for this, lyrical regularity js quite 


unnecessary.—I am, &c. 
T. D 


P. S.—I must beg to echo Mr O’Fogarty’s pathetic remonstrance gp ty 
subject of incorrect printing. In verse it is absolutely excruciating; andj 
have more than once yearned for an opportunity of giving your compositg 
a practical exposition of the— 

** Cynthius aurem 
Vellit et admonuit———_—_———.” 


You will tell us, that there are blunders in MS, as well as in print; ani] 
believe, after all, you have your own troubles. ; 





CHORUS. 
C@DIPUS. ACT I. 
‘The Chorus laments the Pestilence which afflicted Thebes. 


IL. 
Offspring of ancient Cadmus, gen’rous race, 
Your destinies have seen their end ; ye die.— 
A tongueless desert shall your city lie— 
A godless temple—a forsaken place. 
—Behold ! a fate, no martial glories grace, 
Strikes down thy soldiers, Bacchus, erst who bore 
Thine all-victorious standard India o’er— 
Who dared those eastern trackless sands o’er-run— 
—There, where the race of man was said to spring, 
When Earth was young, and Time first spread his wing— 
And stretch’d thine empire to the rising sun— 
They wav'd thy banner in those scented groves 
Where the blest Arab roves, 
And plucks the endless gifts that Nature gave ; 
Nor did they shun 
The wheeling Parthian, whose deceptive string 
Can e’en in flight the treach’rous arrow wing, 
Till from that Indian strand they did behold, 
At last, their Pheebus rising from the wave, 
And saw the blue of ocean blush in gold. 


Il. 
Sons of a yet unconquer’d race, we die ; 
The rising glories of our state are gone ; 
Exulting Death a novel pomp puts on.— 
Lo! in an endless line the spirits go 
To eeek their homes below ; 
And scarce suffice the gates that open lie 
To let the slaughter thr . 
Yea, thy seven gates, O Thebes! are all too few 
To serve for those that fall, and serve for those that fly ! 


Ill. 
The herds first felt the pestilential breath ; 
Their pastures yielded death ; 
Snake-like, he lurk’d amid the herbage new ; 
The priest the heifer to the altar drew— 
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Translations from the less familiar Latin Classics. 


But e’er the patient neck had felt the knife, 

Th’ offended Pow’rs had snatch'd the proffer’d life,. 
And, whilst the arm was rais’d, the victim died ; 

Or, if the knife was driven, beneath the stroke, 

From forth the veins black, tainted torrents broke.— 
The bounding horse, 

E’en in the midst of his exulting course, 

Beneath his rider dropp’d—and sunk in all his pride. 





Iv. 
The flocks are left in the forsaken meads ; 
The stately bull beneath the ravage stoops, 
And now th’ obedient herd no longer leads ; 
The pining shepherd droops, 

And now his fleecy care no longer heeds. 
Beneath the wolf the stag no longer bleeds ; 
They hide and die—alone. 

The prowling lion’s nightly roar is gone ; 
Nor savageness e’en in the bear remains. 
The serpent feels a venom in his veins 

More deadly than his own. 


v. 
Summer—thou wavest not, as won't, thy tresses 
Brown, in the western breeze— 

Perchance thy grief hath changed them. 

—The sunbeams have estranged them ; 

—The leaves have left the trees ; 

No crop the husbandman’s long labour blesses ; 
No smiling clustres of the future wine 

Pull down the army vine, 

Or blush beneath the Zephyr’s light caresses. 


vi. 
Our voice of lamentation hath gone deep, 

But hath not risen to heaven ; 

For lo! the darksome womb of night is riv’n, 

And all her snake-hair’d daughters 

Do watch, and wave their torches o’er our sleep. 
Yea, Phlegethon’s red stream hath bubbled up 
And mingled in our cup, 

And ae Se dans garry woters, 

Death opes his greedy jaws, and flaps his pinions ; 
Nor can that squalid spectre who is said . 

To waft the disembodied spirits o’er, 

Ply half his horrible trade ; 

Such throngs are shivering on that ghastly shore, 
Such crowds are hurrying to those Fark ) Aascre th 
There are who will relate, 

That the abortive monster whom earth fears— 
Th’ unshapeliest shape of hell—deform’d and foul, 
Hath passed unchain'd through the forbidden gate, 
And now the terror-stricken midnight hears 

His triple yell in the Cadmean groves ; 

The mountains shudder, and the fixed earth moves ; 
Gigantic forms of stature and of might, 

Such as upon this earth have never stood, 

Are seen—and the Dircean fount runs blood, 

And ever, through the silent hours of night, 

The Amphionian dogs are heard to howl. 


vil. 
Oh! strange approach of death ! 
A languor unreffreshing, but more deep 
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Teanslations from. the less familiar Latin Classics. 


E’en than the marble sleep, 
Weighs down, and scarce permits the lab’ring breath, 
. eo . . . + * 


They hang spon the altars, and they lie 


Prostrate, in heaps, upon the temple’s floor, aa Ya 
Too weak, almost, to lift their hands on high, 

To know, almost too miserable, why * wot 
And what they would implore ; 1¢ bag 
To death almost too near—to ask to dic. iMtgal 
Of all the aspirations offer’d there, ® Toki 
Unpitying Heaven will grant that single prayer ; OA otal 
It seems as if the sacred fanes they trod, ‘ontite 
Not as a stay, or refuge from despair, _aitia 
But to provoke their doom, and satiate the God. » sth 


IAS¥9 
t 
SOLILOQUY OF HERCULES. wih 


Hercules Furens. Act III. 8H 
He asks pardon of the Gods for dragging Cerberus from the Infernal Regions,” 





Rucer of light,—the ornament and pride, nott 
Of Heav’n—who dost illume each hemisphere + sal 
With thy flame-laden chariot, bearing joy 
Alternately to nations, as they view meg 
Thy bright locks, streaming gladness,—pardon me hand 
Phebus, that I have dragg’d before thy face ds 
This horrible secret of the nether world, 40) 
And—most eng ME ge the light "9@f109 


With which I yet am bless’d. Thou too, sole Parent, sted 
And arbiter of all—Jove, wrap thy brows Godt 
In unapproachable fires ea veiling lightnings soul 
Protect thy sacred eyes—And thou too, King, (due 
Of ever-restless waters, shroud thyself nom 
In depths where no ray comes. ‘19098 
O! Sacrilege, ia 

That the untainted spirits, who look down oot 
From yon far blue, upon this earthly world, oe 
Must now, with loathing, turn away their eyes, teasd 
And gaze above—as if to seek a heav’n i a 
More purely inaccessible than theirs. asitie 
No being brooks this deed, save only two, seal 
The doer and the causer. Yet what crime vd qu 
Of mine remain’d inexpiate, that the earth nh 
Could not find chastening for——; that Juno’s ire duis jgods 
Should banish me where foot hath never trod, oweokwell 
Nor ever light of heav’n met living eye, ro Sly 
But all is gloomy as the awful King, said 1098 ® 
To whom Jove left that dim domain ? ollst 100g 
ea: It recks not. = 

Had such ‘dark lust of empire stol’n upon me, died 
I had usurp’d his ‘kingdom !—I have fronted -suods 
And piere’d that chaos of eternal night— = . 
That horror worse 'than night—Those dismal Pow’rs, /°° :' 
Yea, even Fate 'I have o’ercome, and, closing ey ra 2 
With Death’ himself; have firmly dlasp'd him round,"') (0 


‘- And laid’ hint prostrate—who ne'er fell: before. ON ae 
—What more remaitis?—If to have seiz’d andl brought” «'/"" 
This living Monster of tlie grave;‘and'set hint; °°" 1° 


u- Bfen: fiee to face—here—with the shrinking stin, “ 
" Be hot etiough—nor yet my labours cease, . 100 tbe: ! 
Say; June, what adventure still is! eft"! eg 5 “ 


For Hercules? im , 


iiiv io 
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~ Death of Microsophus, and Sale of his Museum. $15 


DEATH OF MIOROSOPHUS, AND SALE OF HIS MUSEUM. 


MY DEAR CHRISTOPHER, 


will, I doubt not, be surprised 
Ta probabl not a little affected, to 


jarn that Microsophus, whose cha- 
racter and manners, as described in a 
Ite Number of your Miscellany, have 
attracted such general attention, has, 
since that paper was published, paid 
the debt of nature. I learned this 
event accidentally, a few weeks ago, 
as I was on my way to Edinburgh 
from.the south. 

Happening, towards the dusk of the 
evening, to arrive at the principal inn 
at Saltchurch, within a short distance 
from which the residence of my friend, 
the virtuoso, is situated, I, according 
to my usual custom, when I want 
company on the road, invited mine 
host to take a jug of toddy with me, 
that I might learn the news of the 
country-side. “ My landlord” readily 
consented, and, r discussing the 
usual topics of the day, the trial of 
the Queen, the abundant harvest, the 
success of the Greenland fishery, and 
subjects of similar importance, my 
friend Duncan remarked, in the usual 
Scottish mode of putting a question, 

“ I’m thinking, sir, yell be gaun 
to the roup the morn?” ‘ What 
roup,” said I. ‘* Ou, the queerist ye 
ever heard tell o’—a sale of stuffed 
beasts—snakes—puddocks—and I ken- 
na weel what a’ forbye—naterel curo- 
sities, I think they ca’em. They be- 

to Mr Hawkesworth, at the Ha’ 
up bye there—the daft laird—M‘Rose- 
farce, some folk ca’d him, that died 
about aight days syne.” “ Ah ! is 
Hawkesworth dead? that is a sudden 
call.” “‘ Ye may be kent him, sir?” 
“Kent him? yes, intimately. Alas! 
poor fellow! he was a very worthy, 
eccentric, useless character; I fear 
he'll be missed by few people here- 
abouts.” <* O’d, he was.a queer ane— 
and yet, he was no an ill man for a’ 
that; but, sir, do ye think he was 
@ thegither right in the head ?” 
“ Why, perhaps. his head was not so 
sung as your’s or mine, Mr Duncan 
~~at least, he could not drink so much 
toddy—but he had as great a share of 
pra sense “, falls mm She eid 
Most country gentlemen ; but, speak- 
ing of toddy, I see the jug is empty— 
suppose, landlord, you fetch me a fresh 

on. VIII, 


supply, and replenish ; and bring me 
a pipe, and let me hear what you haye 
got to say about the roup.” 

During my loquacious host’s ab- 
sence, I employed myself in making 
reflections, natural, but trite enough, 
on the shortness of life, and the un- 
certainty of human affairs, Here was 
a friend whom I had long known, and 
by whom I had been much respected ; 
a companion with whom I had often 
climbed the brae in search of plants— 
angled in the burn for trout—and, in 
spite of Peter Pindar, chased the but- 
terfly—cut off in the flower of his age, 
before he could complete that museum, 
to form which had been his high- 
est ambition—without a descendant to 
inherit and increase the intellectual 
treasures he had heaped together, and 
now these very treasures were to be 
brought to the hammer to pay off, 
perhaps, some paltry debt or mortgage, 
contracted, in all probability, to pro- 
cure some favourite or uncommon ar- 
ticles. Although not very supersti- 
tious, I could not help adverting to the 
strange coincidence between the pub- 
lication of my late friend’s portrait, in 
your 41st Number, and his sudden 
death, which so speedily followed. I 
regretted my long absence in England, 
which had prevented my attending to 
pay the last tribute to his memory, as, 
doubtless, I should, on my return 
home, find an intimation of his death, 
and an invitation to the funeral. I 
determined to go over, in the morn- 
ing, to the auction, and purchase a few 
articles as memorials of my friend. 

In the midst of my reflections and 
resolutions, the landlord returned with 
the elements of conversation, and a 
small pamphlet, which he produced 
with much satisfaction. ‘‘ Ye'll aiblins, 
sir, ha’ thought me lang o’ coming, 
but I was seekin’ a list of the gear 
that’s to be selt the morn. I kent I 
had ane i’ the house, and jaloused ye 
wad like to see it—there it’s.” I was 
much pleased with this mark of at- 
tention, and eagerly seized the (ist, 
which proved to be a descriptive cata- 
logue of the museum, and such other 
articles, in the house of Microsophus, 
as were to be disposed of, .I observed, 
with some surprise, " honest Duncan, 

2 
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that there seemed to be no ordinary 
pieces of howschold furniture in the 
catalogue, and inquired, whether he 
had heard the reason of this extraordi- 
nary sale. “Is it for debt, think ye?” 
“* Debt? hoot na, I dinna think the 
laird was muckle in debt; he had 
eneugh to live gay weelon o’ his ain, 
forbye the siller he got wi’ the leddy ; 
but, I’m thinking ’twill be some whim 
of hers.” ‘* How so? I always thought 
they lived very happily together. She 
seemed to me a fine frank cheerful 
woman.” “ Fegs, I dinna ken—aib- 
lins she may be sae, but then they had 
nae bairns, and ye ken the auld bye- 
word says, ‘ Maids aye wish to be 
wives, and wives to be mithers,’ so 
they were whiles bickering about their 
pets, for the leddy aye keeps twa- 
three messin doggies about her; now 
the laird was na ower fond 0’ pet dogs 
i’ the house; he aye liket them best 
whan they were skinned and stuffed. 
And ane of the flunkies tell’t me, but 
I canno believe’t, that ac day, whan 
the laird cam hame sair wearied wi’ 
huntin’ butterflees, and vexed at no 
gettin’ ony, ane of the doggies cam in 
his gait, and he gied the puir beastie 
sic an a drive wi’ his foot, that it died. 
The leddy was neither to haud nor 
bind about it—and whan the laird, to 
soothe her maybe, said, he’d mak a 
speciment o’ the brute, she was like 
to gae clean wud, and said, she wish- 
ed the museum, and a’ that was in’t, 
were brunt, sac, as I was saying, I 
jalouse the roup will be owing to her 
and her friends.” 

“« Why, really, I think you've ac- 
counted for it very plausibly. I should 
think such an uncommon sale will 
make a great bustle about Saltchurch?” 
** Ou, aye, Sir, you’d wonder what a 
phrasin’s been made about the laird a’ 
Har’st. “T'was there he got the name 
af M‘Roseafarce, owing, they say, to 

is 
the Embro Magazins, wi’ that name 
under it. I’ve no seen it, but they 
say it is as like the laird as ae pea is 
to anither.” ‘“* Indeed! well, but 
who is this Mr Clearpipes, that is to 
act as auctioneer on this occasion ?” 
** Ou, Deacon Clearpipes? Do ye no 
ken the deacon, Sir? He’s as queer a 
chiel’ as e’er ye saw. I’m no sure but 
what he’s amaist as daft about thae 
‘things as the laird was himsel.” They 
were unco thrang. The deacon’s 2 
‘great hand at what you ca’ meenerals 


icture being drawn in ane of 


ij 
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—and used to colleck for the laird, sf 
mind, ae day, as I was coinin’ by ‘the 
Quarryholes, I forgathered ‘wi the 
deacon—o'd, he was houking "gw, 
amang the rubbage, and aye pickj 

up something and putting it in a 

he had wi’ him. ‘ Deacon,’ quo’y 
‘ what’s that ye’re seeking?’ © @h? 
quo’ he, neibour Duncan, “I’m jug 
collecking some speciments for Mp 
Hawkesworth.” ‘ Speciments,’ quo’J, 
“I see naething but a wheert states’ 
© Weel,’ quo’ he, ‘ thae stanés are une 
curious stanes, and will bring me 
muckle siller.’” ! 

“ Well, but Mr Duncan,” saidJ, 
interrupting him, for I saw there ws 
no end to his stories, ** I mean ‘torgo 
over to this sale to-morrow, so, if’ yon 
will send me pen, ink, and paper, Tl] 
jot down a few articles from the Gh. 
logue that I wish to bid for, and now 
we'll drink good night.” 

Having thus dismissed the landlord, 
and lighted a second pipe, I set myself 
to study the catalogue. I found it's 
great curiosity, well marking thewhim. 
sical character of the auctioneer; y 
whom it was drawn up. It was eri. 
dently calculated to excite the wonder 
and rouse the expectations of thé na 
tives among whom it had been widely 
circulated, with the view of drawing 
a crowd from the neighbouring towns 
and villages. 1 recognised many of 
my old acquaintances, but found sever. 
al articles which had been lately al. 
ded to the collection. I shall give you 
a short specimen of Mr Clearpipey 
manner, by selecting a few lots 
his descriptive catalogue, of the curio- 
sities and rarities, natural and artifie 
cial, belonging to the museum of the de 
ceased W. Hawkesworth, Esq. of Mag 
got Hall, &c. 


In the Anti-Room. 


Lot 32. A set of flints — Dover elif, 
exhibiting wonderfully natur perv 
tions of beasts, birds, fruits, &c. all in’ thet 
natural colours. 

36. A Merlin’s chair, so attractive;, thet 
the person who sits down in it can sol 
persuade himself to quit it. : 

37. Another by the same artist, with 4 
musical bottom. 

38. A bath chair, on an improved: eat 
struction, by which a person may” 
move himself from place to place, 
he may have lost the use of one hand, ® 
well as be lame in the feet. Verggfit 
gouty and paralytic patients. 
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“yo. A set of mirrors, calculated for shew- 
ing the face to advantage without flattery. 
59, A pair of magical instruments, re- 
mirrors, for raising spirits from 


jie 


ms A bottle of chemical powder, for 
drawing fire from water. 
* 64. A massive silver goblet, that may be 
occasionally used as a Tantalus’s cup. 
67. A clock-work sailor, who can dance 
a hornpipe on a trencher. 
In the Museum. re 
Egyptian mummy, brought from 
the ids by the French naturalists. 
76. Dido, one of the laird’s Spaniels, a 
fine specimen, stuffed by the laird’s own 


7. An 


hae The duck-billed Platypus, from New 
Holland, a strange animal, that is neither 
beast nor bird, but between the two. 

90. A horned owl, from Virginia. 

123. A Mermaid, from the coast of Nor- 
way. 

In the Library. 

1026. Pliny’s Natural History 
World, translated by Holland. 
Very curious. : 

1103. Evelyn’s Sylva, by Hunter, with 
numerous figures of forest trees and valua- 
ble notes. 2 vols 4to. 

1104. Harris’s description of English in- 
sects, with coloured plates, 4to. 

1105. Wilkes’s Natural History of En- 
glish moths and butterflies, with the plants 
on which they feed, with 120 plates, beau- 
tifally coloured. 

1120. Shaw’s Naturalists Miscellany, 20 
vols Svo. with elegant coloured prints of 
beasts, birds, fishes, butterflies, &c. 

1200. Marquis of Worcester’s Century of 
Inventions. 

1203. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
with the Chaldee MS. 6 vols, elegantly bound. 

1204. Hooper’s Rational Recreations, 4 
vols. 


of the 
Folio, 


1327. An improved method of killing, 
ausing» and preserving birds and insects ; 
by W. Hawkesworth, MS. 

The examination of this catalogue 
employed me to a late hour, and ex- 
cited many sage reflections, with which 
I shall not at present trouble you. 
One part of& Mr Clearpipes’ ingenuity 
amused, me not a little. “ In the 


\ Library ?” said I to myself; “ surely 


the fellow has not the assurance to 


“ dignify by that name a small light 


Studies.” 


¢loset beside the Museum, where poor 
Hawkesworth kept a few hundred vo- 
lumes on the subjects of his favourite 
This indeed turned out to 


deabe the fact, 
‘wor Youumay, believe, Mr North, that 


Mas 


* -myisleep that night was not very pro- 


found ; indeed, though much fatigued 
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with my day’s journey, and rendered 


drowsy by the narcotic powers of the 
** barley bree,” m ughts were 
fully occupied by the intelligence I 
had received, and my slumbers were 
continually disturbed by ridiculous or 
terrific dreams. At one time, I was 
riding furiously through one of my 
friend’s fields on a cow, with stag’s 
horns, till I came to the boundary, 
when I was all at once obstructed, or, 
as the sailors say, brought up by an 
invisible fence. At another, Microso- 
pose and I were ascending a steep 

ill, collecting plants and minerals, 
and on a sudden, the gicund gave 
way, and I fell “ five fathom deep,” 
into an old coal pit, while Microso- 
phus stood laughing at the edge. One 
dream affected me not a little, and 
completely dispelled all farther idea 
of sleep. Methought I was on a Visit 
at the Hall, and happening to go into 
the Museum, I saw my late friend 
sitting in his easy chair, with his 
night-cap on, very earnestly reading a 
pomp let. His visage was clouded, 

is brows knit, his eye lowered ; his 
lips were contracted, and as I ap- 
proached, he started up, pointed with 

is fore-finger to a page of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, which I immediate- 
ly recognised to be your 41st Num- 
ber, threw the book into the fire, and 
vanished in a clap of thunder. 

After a hasty breakfast, the next 
morning, I ordered my horse to the 
door, and crossed over to the Hall. 
Business had not yet commenced, but 
a great crowd, chiefly country people, 
men, women, and children, were as- 
sembled. The lawn, the court yard, 
and the vestibule, exhibited motley 
groupes of figures, with gaping mouths 
and staring eyes, waiting till the doors 
of the apartments should be thrown 
open. When this desirable event 
took place, the rush that ensued re- 
sembled what you and I have often 
experienced at the pit-door of the 
theatre, on the occasional appearance 
of a Siddons or ONeill.’ Dire was 
the conflict ; shrilly sounded the com- 
plaining voice of female’ weakness, 
great was the wreck of hats, and caps, 
and handkerchiefs, and shoes. 

When order was restored, and the 
auctioneer was nearly ready to begin 
the exercise of his office, exclamations 
of wonder, queries of curjosity, and 
expressions. of affright, ‘were’ heard 
from various guarters of the ‘gssem- 


$18 
bled multitude, “ Eh: 
w 


gui pas! a] 
=" rans to a large 
in dinna, be fear'd,” calls out Mr 
ee ly be nduced th 
scarce i to pass the 
polar hear, He'll no bite ye, he’s 
|, ye see.” In. one corner 
a. knot of knowing fellows in 
black, some of whose faces were fami- 
liar to me as often occurring in the 
streets of Edinburgh. I heard one of 
them audibly whi to another, 
** Faith George, you're right—it must 
be the very ter—Blackwood for 
ever! I wonder who wrote it!” And 
then followed some remarks on the 
paper, which modesty forbids my pen 
to copy. The mummy attracted very 
prs attention from the village = 
of the company, and many wonder- 
ed whether it were “a beast or a 
body.” 

I myself examined very minutely, 
Lot 123, as I was not aware that my 
friend’s Museum could boast a speci- 
men of a Mermaid. As I had sus- 
pected, it proved to be one of those 
manufactured specimens which are 
so often imposed by artful dealers on 
the credulous virtuoso. It nearly re- 
sembled that marine animal, called by 
sailors, the sea-ape, (Manatus Siren 
of Modern Naturalists,) which my 
friend, Professor Muirhead, in Brew- 
ster’s Treatise of Mazotocy, very 
plausibly considers the prototype of 
the Mermaids, of which so many 
wonderful relations have been for so 
many years circulated in the News- 
papers and Magazines of the day. 

By the bye, what could induce 
Brewster and Muirhead to give that 
strange title Mazology, toa Treatise 
on Mammiferous animals, when the 
name implies merely a discourse on 
breasts or dugs? It our British Na- 
turalists must follow the French cus- 
tom, of coining new names for well 
known objects and subjects, I would 
recommend to the learned doctor, in 
the next edition of his Encyclopedia, 
to alter the term to Mazopherology, 
which, besides being more accurate, is 
more sonorous. 

But to return to Microsophus’s 
Mermaid—the face and upper parts of 
the ‘body had been evidently shaved, 
to imitate the smoothness of the hu- 
man skin ; and the site of the breasts 
was-fendered prominent, by an adroit 
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" Cbd 
management of the stuffing. head, 
seemed to. me to be provided with are 
adventitious covering of long flaxep::, 
hair, which flowed in graceful zi . 
over the shoulders, and the wantief , 
external ears liad beem'i " 
supplied by artifical membranes, :},,, 
would fain have purchased this épetis), 
men, to present to one of the Bdihe, 
burgh Museums, but, though the bids, 
ders for it were few, two of them wergy; 
so pertinaciously bent on having’ ity, 
that its price rose far above not 

its value, but my slender means ; be. 
sides, that it would have prevented my 
showing my respect and friendship for 
you, my Sir, ‘in the lot I te 


purchased for your use. I understood 
the successful bidder was the agent of 
a patriotic nobleman in the North, 
in whose museum this curious com.’ 
ap of nature and art is probably’ 


ITS 


seen. 

Among the articles bought by me," 
is the valuable MSS. of Mic us,” 
on an important branch of Taxydet.” 
mnie, roy ed 1327. I find this to be ' 
a very luminous and ingenious pen” 
Guaiend though mathe iho , 
the correctness and elegance of style’ 
which so eminently characterize the” 
writers of the nineteenth century. 'T 
propose bringing this production be." 
fore the public, when it shall have'un” 
dergone the revisal of a celebrated’’ 
critic, who sometimes condescends ‘to * 
amend my cacography. I shall at pre” 
sent only advert to my friend’s method” 
of killing birds, for the immediate ad-"” 
vantage of young collectors. Im-”” 
proving on the well-known Ametitan™ 
practice, of shooting humming birds” 
with sand, my friend proposes, that” 
the scientific sportsman shall provide! ' 
himself with bags, or cartrid gl of 
sand, of various degrees of coarseness, 
(according to the size of the bird)” 
which may easily be prepared from" 
the common sand-stone of this coun-'” 
try, and use stich sand’ instead’ of” 
leaden shot. In this way, the author” 
assures us, from his own experienté,”” 
that the skin and feathers are so little” 
injured, as to render the subseqitent’™ 
operations of skinning and stuffing’ 
pleasant and easy, while the plumage’ ~ 
is preserved in its original beauty. 

By this time, you will be impatient’ 
to know what relic I have obtained’ 
for you. To keep you no longer im 
suspense, it is lot 38, the imp: 


Bath chair, which I shall setid ®™ 
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nine oi'you' to: the 

tweet sausatoen, though I am no 

judge af -these matters, I suspect 
have something of gout in your 

constibation, and at all events, I ex- 

hort; youy to take a special care of 

your val 


health. 


Consider, my 
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deat Sit,’ Whtat “a'loss* it would’ be ‘to 
the publi; wert'y “to be"laid ‘up fox 
a month with a fit 6f°the goat? An 
event “by 10 impr s, con 
sidering Your “increasing “wealth, ‘dé- °° 
er exertisé, andthe’ excellent | 
wine you dritik. Ardefitl; hye ther 
may long? live’ to’ tisé'your Clair, ra) 
ther for atittsement thah from’ ties’ 
cessity, ‘I ‘temiaini; Gear” Sit} yours’ ” 
a ee 
PuitorHtysicvs. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 


Marx Macrasin, the Cameronian. 
No XI. 


“Wun the su of the Cameronian 
Php his household was concluded, 
there ensued that common silence and 
which is the usher in of more 
ers Pe] confirmed slumbers. M 
fair Cameronian Mary busied herself 
in arranging the house for domestic 
devotion, while each person retired 
to his allotted station; and no one 
seme desirous of pommencing.. dis; 
course during the brief period allowed 
to elapse between the supper hour and 
fumily. worship. It was a maxim of 
the Cameronian’s, and a maxim of his 
omnmaking, never to enter upon regu- 
lar devotion with the sapper ilk un- 
wiped from his lips ; and half an hour 
was the time allotted for that purifi- 
cation, which a meal of gross bread 
and creature comforts required. He 
was rigid too in exacting attendance 
during the ‘‘ taking of the book,” and 
none of his regular servants dreamed 
of personally, absenting himself from 
the,henefit of John’s intercessions. 
The upland reapers, unaccustomed to 
such a discipline, were at a visible loss 
how to receive it, and though they 
were allured by the novelty of a sacred 
song, sung to a tune so remarkably slow 
and protracted as the Martyrs, or Coles- 
hill, or, Stroudwater, they seemed to 
meditate upon rebellion against this 
unmgrrantable intrusion on the joyous 
hour of the pipeand thedance, But the 
glowing description given by the Came- 
ronian, in one of his historical prayers, 
of the bloody combat of Drumclog, so 
enraptured Hamish Machamish, their 
leader, that he declared it equal. in 
beauty to. the ballad of Clunie Mac- 
lure gn the battle of Prestonpans, and 


that he considered those persons called 
in prayer the Babes of the Covenant; 
second only in slaying.and singing, 
to Fin Maccoul and his race of vie 
sionary worthies.. From. this, period! 
the Highlander became. a ready: and 
attentive listener ; and, Marion! More+ 
head sometimes alleged to her daugh« 
ter, that John gratified. the. military 
turn of his mountain auxiliary, by. 
introducing the perilous achievements: 
of the sword, in the room of the 
silent and sure operations of free 
grace, and the workings of the spirit. 
Certain it is, however, that the Ca» 
meronian, during the honest course 
of a long and useful life, never made: 
so manifest an impression on the mind 
of any stranger from the.land of 
schism and heresy, and he even over= 
looked some crying mistakes which Ha- 
mish made in the estimate of the aim 
and quality of his pious labours. It 
happened too, one evening, that the 
harvest-day had been gloomy and drop- 
ping ; and, as the grain was ripe, it was 
acccounted as a visitation which might 
be averted by more fervent worship. 
Jolin, accordingly, com#henced his :re- 
ligious labours at an early hour, and 
was more than usually edifying. and 
brilliant ; for a song of thanksgiving, 
he had the resolution to select: the 
119th psalm, and had. reached the mid- 
dle ere any sensible diminution. of 
his audience took place... Hamish 
Machamish alone, when:allk showed 
symptoms of dismay, eontinued his | 

assistance with an unbroken ‘voice and . 

a brightening eye; and: when‘ thedast: ©: 
part alone remained, they \could sendy: 
number, as auxiliaries, oan Irish: {petkeee / 
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lar, who, like the Highlander, ima- 
ined some resemblance between the 
urs of the Hebrew bard, and some 
of his native ballads. At last this pe- 
nitential labour was concluded, and 
upstarted the Hibernian, exclaiming, 
* Merry be. your. heart, gudeman! 
_That’s a long song, and a good song, 
and by my faith I shall give you a 
yerse or two of Brian O’Lin, and 
striking the end of his travelling staff 
on the floor, to inspire a remembrance 
of the air, he commenced the famous 
ballad which begins with 

*¢ Brian O’Linn was a Scotsman born.” 
And it was -with great difficulty that 
the devout farmer obtained remission 
of this profane conclusion to his seri- 
ous labours. The country-side rung 
with narratives of these exploits, and 
dread alone of the temper of the 
impetuous Highlander, kept the scep- 
tics and scoffers aloof, who were anx- 
ious to disturb devotion, or enjoy it 
when accompanied by such circum- 
stances of mortification and mirth, as 
happened in the house of Lillycross. 

*€ The hush of domestic iheae was 
received bythe three old mendicants, as 
the note of preparation for devotion ; 
they immediately slung their patched 
wallets, and raised a kind of drowsy 
murmuring, something less melodious 
than the sleepy hum of bees on a day of 
thunder. This failed to attract the 
notice of the Cameronian maiden ; and 
the most sturdy and forward started 
to her feet, and said, ‘ Come hizzie, 
shaw me my pickle foul strae, and 
my filthy sacks, and let me try to 
silence sorrow in slumber, since I 
canna do it wi’ good cheer ;’ and her 
two companions also rose, seconding 
their friend's yan ‘ Deil’s in the 
daft quinie, and nought that’s haly,’ 
cried Hamish Machamish, ‘ canna ye 
sit and hear a sweet sang sung, and 
hear @ gallant story o feud and 
reaving trae our cantie gudeman.’ 
* Trouth, ye norland gowk,’ cried the 
male mendicant, ‘ yere a braw dis- 

_¢iple indeed! will rhyming and skirl- 
ing o'er either a sang or a psalm, 
make me cozie in a cauld barn—I 
may sit here till I’m as stiff as a 
crutch, and as cauld as the airn end of 
my, pikestaff, and no be ae bawbee 
the better. Gin. it would bring me a 
_ better awmous, that would be anither 
) Matter, .Sae haud yere gab, ye gowk.’ 
« Gowk! ‘gowk !’ : exclaimed Hamish 
_-Machamish, “phat dis the fule body 
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will 
an 


mean by’t.—Gowk ! 
body explain that law 
round he turned like a 
snuffing the air, and his face ; 
ing like the Babylonian furnace, 
means a bonny bird,’ said the 
mendicant, alarmed at. the. 
wrath of the piper, and willi 
oblique and soft interpretation, to ally 
it. ‘It means a loans bird, mj 
bairn, and I hope ye’ll find. it’s io 
Tak the beuk indeed! my certe, gy 
me that has wandered up Kin 
and down Scaur for half a dozen hy 
fuls of seedy meal !’—And away the 
strode towards the barn, aceon. 
panied by one of the maidens, an 
the Cameronian elder himself, wh 
never trusted menials with the. 
commodation of mendicants, or with 
any matter on which the good faméof 
his house depended. The presence 
the goodman of Lillycross affordé 
little pleasure to his ragged guest 
who hoped to make a deep and com. 
fortable lair out of the best the bam 
afforded, and perhaps repair the ter 
and wear of time and travel on their 
awmous wallets, with some of his 
newest corn-sacks. ‘ We'll do brawly, 
gudeman, we'll do brawly,’ said 
male mendicant, * sae we wish youa 
fair gudenight, and a cozie a 0 
day; it seems to promise a btéw 
break o’ moon for a stook.’ ‘The'Cs 
meronian walked on. ‘ Fech ‘an’ fe 
gudeman,’ said the oldest femal, 
whose years might approach nc’ 
period of seventy, and who, in ‘addi 
tion to other attractions, halted m 
one leg ;—* fie, fie, wad ye mool Wi 
a beggar bodie in her midnight ‘air 
in a lonesome barn. It’s no for my 
ain fair name I care; but what wad 
Wattie Caruthers, o’ Cummercaim, 
and Willie Mundell, of Merrymegg 
and warst o' a, Jamie Macgee, 
witty weaver o’ Shotabout, what wad 
they say I trow.’ The Cameronim 
continued his march, but with @ hes- 
tating step. ‘ Ye say true,’ said the 
third mendicant—‘ and, as sure as my 
my name is Mall, whilk d’ye mind, 
Madge Farles was the lant name ! 
agreed to beg by. Ou aye as sure 
as my maiden name is Mally Mak 
millan, ye’ll be sung about. for thie 
pranks, like Saunders Smithon,, 0 
Smakenfain, and aye the oure 
will be, “‘ Gie me a Cameronial;,~ 
John Mackmukle turned round, 
returning to the. spence, allowed the 
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i Those who chose to listen 


rn-door, would “have enjoyed 
the flowing ejactlatory conversation 
s they prepared their several places 
of repose. *Confound ye, kimmer, ye 
fue gotten the hale cozie sawing-sheet 
‘Versel—it sets ye weel, the first 
y thy race that e’er lay in linen!’ 
Hand your tongue, Madge Farles, 
there where you lie rowed in seven 
faulds 0” blankets and sacking—ne’er 
jo speak o’ that Highland taupie’s tar- 
tan plaid—somebody will lac a hap- 
in the morn through thy rid-handed 
wit, and the sighing gudewife will 
lack her snawy blanket wi’ the blue 
edge, else yere grown less fendfou than 
fever saw ye.’ ‘ Fiend fa’ on yere rig- 
gus, limmers, and smoor ye baith, 
wled the male beggar, in an under 

— what but harm can happen o’ 
this senseless jauner—canna ye tak a’ 
gs it comes as a gude send, a free 
hountith and blessing; as for me, I 
am obliged to make my roost amang 
this hard unthreshen corn, wi’ sax 
damp sacks aboon me. I might as 
weel lie under a trough stane, and hae 
mysel’ clapped up bonnily wi’ the bed- 
ral’s shoval; for deil soupit’s atween me 
and them, but a Sanquhar rug, as 
coarse and tawted as the end o' a 
Carsefairn tup—and a green petticoat, 
whilk cam to my hand at sunket 
time on the sunny side o’ a thorn 
bush. It winna bring me a gray 

t, sell’t when I like—a lake-a-day, 

immer, but this is a sad world, and 

fowk haud a keen grip o’ warld’s gear 
by they did in my youthfu’ days.’ 

The Cameronian elder had hardly 
tesumed his seat among us, when the 
latch of the door was gently lifted, 
and a youth entered, of a look, and 
dress, and bearing, far too marked to 
escape attention. He seemed some 
seventeen years of age—was tall, well 
shaped, with remarkably handsome 
limbs, and an unconstrained ease and 
grace of carriage. He wore a bonnet 
something between that flat broad 
covering, worn commonly by the Ca- 
meronians, and the more erect and 
‘Mhartial one worn by the Highlanders ; 
a single feather from the wing of a 
‘hawk was on the left side ; and though 
such a cap was quite unusual, it was 
far from unbecoming, and took no lit- 
tle beauty from a high, white, and 
open brow—large, and deep, and dark 
loving eyes, endl sundry tresses of hair, 
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; » and ‘as 

soft and glossy’ as‘ silk; which came 
curling out upon his shoulders. ‘The 


humble plaid of the Lowlands, which 
seems an incumbrance’ to ordinary 
forms, sat gracefully ‘upon him ; and 
his close pantaloons of modest hoddan- 
gray, and his stockings, folded down 
at mid-leg, like the cavaliers’ boots of 
the poetic days of Queen Mary, were 
all equally becoming, though singular 
and kenspeckle. All this seemed to 
me the fantastic garb in which rustic 
folly sometimes arrays itself, when it 
wishie to pass muster for sound wis-- 
dom. Out of this ancient dress I ex- 
pected to hear vanity lift up its voice ; 
but I was soon undeceived. His bear- 
ing was that of a frank and modest 
youth—perfectly insensible to the fine 
symmetry of his person, and careless 
of the dress in which he appeared, 
though nothing could be more ‘be- 
coming—for one swect and o’ermas- 
tering passion threw all matters élse 
into shade ; and to be esteemed a poet, 
and thought worthy of ranking with 
the ancient worthies of the harp and 
ballad, was his chief and ‘only ambi- 
tion. He walked up to the seat of the 
Cameronian with a free step ‘and ‘an 
unembarassed air; but there were 
others present unable to preserve be- 
fore him the even tenor of their way. 
The fair Cameronian maiden became 
crimsoned from brow to bosom on his 
approach—trusted her eyes but with 
one swift glance—then bending them 
on the ground, she remained mute 
and grave, and her glance grew datk 
and downcast. The néedles with 
which she was knitting her father a 
pair of sabbath-hose, moved with an 
uncertain aim among the loops—her 
white hands partook of the visible. 
flutter of her bosom, and committed 
several mistakes in the labour whi¢h 
she loved to make t. This was 
but the passing agitation of a few se- 
conds—she recovered at once the 
rose and lily hue of her cheeks and 
neck—repaired with a ready hand the 
errors her needles had made—and 
looked on the youth and on all pre- 
sent with her native glance of modesty 
and kindness. In the bosom of the 
outh there seemed no such flutter— 
e delivered his words with grace ; 
and though his voice had something 
of a melancholy tone, it was one’'of 
the ‘purest melody. ‘And let ‘no one 
mock the humble mission of the strip- 





_ling, minstrel—though a rustic em- 
is. regarding the prime prop and 
pillar of human life has certainly a 
sound less lofty and regal than a mis- 

jon concerning fox-furs and beaver- 
lard : * Gudeman of Lillycross, my 
mother will send you with the morn- 
sun a score of sickles, and willing 
ey at poem. peng 
Treaped, an pe our neigh- 

-bour will oblige us with so small a re- 
guest.’ ‘ Obhige thee, my sweet lad, 
Ronald Rodan !” said the Cameronian, 
extending his hand, and rising as he 
Spoke out of the moorland dialect of 

umfriesshire, into.what he called his 
bure Bible English, ever reserved for 

an important occasion, ‘thou art a 
discreet youth to put kindness to me 
under so gentle a name. I thank 
Rachel Rodan and thee for their wel- 
come offer, and accept it with glad- 
ness. But come thou thyself and 

ide the wilful people of thy harvest- 
n ; for mine own be evil-doers, and 

I may not chasten them.’ So saying, 
he took the hand of the youth, and 
welcomed him with one of those cor- 
dial and continued shakes which come 
from a warm heart. Ere the youth 
could seat himself, the old border 


harper arose and said, ‘ My own sweet 
boy, my own sweet minstrel, come 
hither ; I can tell the sound of thy 
voice among the music of an hundred 


1 —it is pleasanter to mine ear 
than them all. Come hither, my son, 
and let me feel thy hands and thy 
for theleaves are now brown that 
were budding when we parted, and O 
but it be long since I heard thee speak. 
I must bid thee farewell—for the win- 
ter is coming ;’ and the old blind man 
ve his head one of those resigned 
But prophetic shakes, which, in its 
melancholy silence, betokens death 
and the grave. ‘ O Bernard de Ave- 
lyne,’ said the youth, clasping the 
minstrel’s right hand with both his 
own, ‘ did I expect to find thee seated 
By any fire in the vale of Ae, save one 
indled by the hand of Rachel Rodan. 
He | Bag son,’ said the old man, 
*"but thou forget’st that I am old, and 
wind. i, and feeble ; short is the way I 
can travel now. Ah! thou thinkest 
on the days when, with thee on my 
back, and both thy little feet in my 
sat-pockets, I sat on the green hill of 
, and shewed thee where noble 
ui been done. . ‘The. way from 
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Lilly-cross to Harpinglen is 

po a miles, and I shall by 
thee at sunset to-morrow. Ab! my 
bonnie lad, o’er the stately 

thy native glen I could have throw, 
damsel’s lace-cap before I had dow, 
on my chin, and stood on the 
bank of Ae, and hung my harp on the 
topmost bough. Thy ancestor: gig 
when he planted them, Minstrel, they 
will make my coffin and thine. Alp 
the deep and deadly Solway preventaj 
the first part of his saying to come) 
pass; my son, prepare for the latte 
part of the promise.’ The old tig, 
paused ; and passing his long, aq 
white, and palsied fingers over th 
bared head, and brow, and cheek’ 
the youth, said, with a voice that tig 
at once from the deepest depression’ 
the sedatest joy, ‘ Aye, aye, it willg) 
come to pass ; I said it, my son, 
thou wert smiling on thy mothers 
knee, and mine eyes were brightiand 
discerning—and I say it now, ‘whe 
they are waxed dim and sightless 
that Ronald Rodan will honout th 
song and the harpstring. Take, ther. 
fore, my harp, my son—thine hand 
are not unused to the strings 
touching it sweetly, give to mine 
ear one of thy newest songs.’ 
youth took the harp, and turned round, 
wishing silently to consult the Cans 
ronian on the propriety of. gratifyis 
the old wanderer. But the-h 
ear, with a precision which belong 
only to the blind, detected this: 

, and, with his face slightly 
Sak said, ‘ Alas! my son, who 
dost thou ask to be honoured ? :is:th 
ancient love of divine song dead among 
us? and who is the man who: ism 
honoured with the harp-string’s thrill 
and the gifted tongue that utters th 
things that are immortal? . lve 
young, and I am now old; butdtom 
the shepherd’s shealing of. turfienl 
broom, to the pillared palace of marble 
and pure gold—from the seone “rT 
the jewelled bonnet—from: the« 
dan-gray joufs, to the silken gows 
that could stand alone with cuispel 
gold, and whose meanest breadthaws 
worth a baron’s land—have I everse 
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down from the cloud with a 
Seal oniiits prey..No, hos-it is 
: ible that song can. be ever dis- 


\ begin, my son ; let thy 
“ice: be heard, and this frail harp will 
‘gye aid, as'it hath ever done.’ The 
beautiful Cameronian maiden went up 
a the.eld minstrel ; and, taking him 
by the band, said, with a meekness 
and a melody that music could alone 
\ival, ‘ Minstrel, Bernard de Avelyne, 
well thou knowest we honour song, 
and.love its professors ; but my pious 
father now thinks of holier themes— 
for the hour is late, and the time of do- 
mestic devotion at hand.’ ‘ Now, my 
God forbid, my duteous maiden,’ said 
the minstrel with a toneof religious gra- 
yity, ‘that noble song should take place 
nce ee prod “a ak 
tithey are bo e offspring of pure 
oh wed lips—the gifted spirit 
abounds in both—they are bred and 
born together, and in their deaths they 
cannot be divided. When virtuous 
song becomes mute, the tongue of true 
devotion will be dumb, and farewell 
tall: that exalts and purifies the hu- 
man mind. Therefore, desist my son, 
adthy voice and mine shall assist the 
i father of this devout maiden, in 
the h of his choice. Mine ho- 
ae tieeerminent too, which in less 
religious climes has swelled the song 
of thanksgiving to kindle the luke- 
warm, and render the word more im- 
pressive, shall be laid aside—the sim- 
ple melody, from lips alone, can work 
the good work with faithful minds.’ 
And»passing his aged hand over his 
fave; and seating Ronald Rodan beside 
him, Bernard de Avelyne awaited the 
commencement of family devotion. 
Jif;At that period, ‘ family worship’ 
wis carried.to a length in the mansion 
ef Lillycross, which rendered it op- 
pressive: to youth, and penitential to 
persons:in'years. Psalms were sung 
ofiadength,. and with a fervour, cap- 
able, of taming down the most gifted 
voices ;\and prayers of a controversial 
nature and historical character suc- 
teeded, which commonly lasted while 
memdry<could quote, from the litigi- 
cusdabours of church, the name 
and:ideeds of: some one sect, and 
aicliideni¢ from grace. The infliction 
wily. apnea penance, on phe 
comprehending bondmen an 
behdvomen, oftch drove some of the 
less severe to: indulgeneies, which, at 
mm cana at balanced all: the wonders 
ou. VIII. 
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of these protracted devotions. It was no 
uncommon watter to see an andi- 
eice, full and’ overflowing, ‘kneel 
down with the domestic professor, 
and then gradually diminish and 
melt away, as the supplicant be- 
came too profound’ or mystical 
their slumbering minds, leaving iy 
a veteran or two to welcome the com- 
ing of midnight, and the conclusion 
of prayer. Few were found capable 
of resisting the influence of sleep, 
which interposed about the hour 
ot twelve, between the hearer’s senses 
and the finishing outpouring. On the 
evening which Bernard de Avelyne and 
his youthful friend Ronald Rodan 
joined their powerful aid to augment 
the thanksgiving melody—though he 
had a willing audience before him, 
the Cameronian accomplished family 
devotion with a brevity and an elo- 
uence which surprised some, glad- 
dened more, and induced Hamish 
Machamish to whisper to his neigh 
bour, ‘ Weel done—got! the gude- 
man can gie’s a twopenny shear, or 
a threepenny shear.’ 

** Tnever remember to have witnessed 
a scene more exalting and devotional. 
The good old man said, ‘ let us pray,” 
and, extinguishing the light, weall knelt 
down, each in his place, and there was 
silence for some time. I was so 
less as to lift my head and gaze for a 
moment around—the sight can never 
be effaced, and I often recall it to assist 
my meditations. The moonlight ad- 
mitted through one of the windows 
ran aroigar. and gleaming around 
the room, and fell principally on the 
thin silvery locks and brent brow of 
the Cameronian, and on the rich and 
luxuriant tresses, polished temples, and 
long. and round and swan-white neck 
of his beauteous daughter. I never 
beheld her that she seemed so lovely, 
though her face was half-veiled by 
abundance of her locks and her de- 
vout attitude. A stream of moonlight, 
more dim ‘and wavering, reached. to 
the ancient harper and his brother 
minstrel, and showed the feebler 
of old age, and the bloom and freshe 
ness of youth, bowing their foreheads 
reverently to the floor, and maintain. 


ing their posture as movyeless as forms 
of marble. “The'r tof the audiens 
were little more vil ible amid. the 


subdued light in the'rémo 


thie house and a att sod 
ong 


mering of embers, 
2s 
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showéd the upland reapers grouped 
togetlier in a grotesque heap, abiding 
the coming prayer with something of 
that wonder and apprehension with 
b> pi a flock of sheep huddle together 
and await the approach of a strange 
animal. I could not help feeling how 
worthy such a scene was of the divine 
hand of a modern Raphael—if the 
earth is ever to be blest with his equal 
—and to the meditation of William 
Allan I commit the subject. With 
something of a superstitious feeling, I 
thought the moonlight singled out the 
most devout and lovely subjects ; and, 
had it fallen on the mild and benignant 
hese of Marion Morehead, with her 

ands dropped in humility and resig- 
nation, and her head slightly bowed, 
} would have reckoned it meant to 
recy on nene but the holy and the 


‘The moon had not yet descended 
on the green pasture mountains of the 
of Keir, and her slaunt and 
uninterrupted light streamed full over 
the brown heathy uplands of Dal- 
swinton, the ancient residence of the 
noble Comynes, and the scarcely-less 
noble Maxwells; and, dipping the 
“oves of Glenae half down their stems 
in silvery gold, fell with undivided 
lendour on the grounds and man- 
sion of Lillycross. A small chamber, 
omer of containing only a bed, and 
a chair, and a shelf or two, on which 
lay a few devotional books, was my 
place of repose ; it had been construct- 
éd for the mother of Marion More- 
head, when the increasing number of 
her grand-children rendered a place of 
séclusion, for a person of her devout 
pupeston, necessary. It was built 
, on the sunny side of the house— 
and a honey-suckle or two, with some 
verdant shrubs, still shot along its 
front—and, in summer time, depended 
fn fragrant bunches over the diminu- 
tive window and door. While I sat 
on ‘the bed-side examining a curious 
distaff, with a ring or two of ivory or- 
namenting its extremities, all domestic 
sounds died around me, and all that re- 
mained to betoken motion, was the gen- 
tle chink, chink, of the passing rivulet 
among its margin pebbles. A black 
print Bible, of the period of Queen 
fary, with, oaken s, curiously 


flourished with silver mounting, next 
obtaified my ateéntion; and, on its 
title. in a rude but intelligible 
hand, was registered’ the marriage of 


Mary Logan with Luke Morehaa 


ahd the birth-time of an only child, 
daughter, was written in the 
hand. Many years elapsed till (hy 
same hand, in a much more 
style, noted the decease of Luke Morés 
head, and an interval of seven 
recurred till a hand of a more slénde 
and elegant fashion recorded thé da 
cease of Mary Logan} but it way 
written without any display of pene 
manship—and I thought I cowld dig. 
cover in the same hand, but trac 
with exceeding pale ink, the name of 
Mary Macmukle. To the cticky 
murmur of the brook, I thought soiigs 
thing of a bolder note was added ; and 
as I laid aside the Bible to listen, } 
distinctly heard the low sound of soft 
and melting music. The door off 
room opened into the farm-yard } aiid 
though it had all the ostentatiots i 
curities of bolts aud bars, they had 
seldom or ever been used: a 
latch was all the hindrance, and T soon 
found myself on the moonlight greén; 
with the whole establishment of the 
Cameronian reposing in the silét 
light before me. The music, léss aw 
dible in the open air, was still distinet 
énough for me to pursue it by ; ahd) 
after examining the barn, where teips 
ers were stowed like sacks of corn ina 
granary, and the stable where thé 
plonghmen maintained a kitid of 
sleeping rivalry, in sound resembling 
the subdued murmur of the 

I came before the remains of ah old’and 
time-worn structure, and from thetite 
I found the music came: This build. 
ing, in former times, had been con 
structed as a defence against the hasty 
incursions of the old lords of the 
‘winged spur,’ and the warlike Ja. 
dines of Annandale. It had been long 
denuded of its corner turrets of defence} 
and its ancient roof of square and int} 
sy oak, covered with a tiling of ft 
whinstone, which nearly equalled 4 
solid arch, had submitted to a’eover 
ing of brown heath. Instead of the 
corslets, and the gold, and the costly 
dresses of the times of feud and skaith, 
it contained less ostentatious treasures 
The lower storey, vaulted with solid 
freestone, secured by a heavy im 
door, and bordered all around with 
cribs of stone for feeding cattle, was, 
as of old, in possession: of the 
footed race ; for about forty fine cows 
lay chewing the cud, an@ ‘rumina 
over the remains of 4 supper of 
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1620.) 
. [proceeded under this gloomy 

yault to the foot of a small turret 
stair, which ascended to the upper 
storey, affording, with the watchful 
ution of hostile times, room only 
ag person ata time, The music 
came down this aperture ; and, as I 
stood for a moment to listen, it chang- 
ed from a gentle to a more warlike 
, a5 if from truce to-battle; and 
om whose nerves were of a mar- 
tisl kind, hailed it with a stamp and 
a suppressed neigh. I inserted myself 
into this spiral crevice, and, winding 
with the winding of the stair, gradu- 
ally and gently Obtained a sight of the 
r chamber, and all that it contain- 

. Something between a couch and a 
bed was placed in the middle ; several 
antique carved chairs of oak still main- 
tained the look of former grandeur ; 
but cheeses and fleeces, however sa- 
youry the one, and snow-white the 
other, were poor substitutes for the 
burnished corslets, and crested hel- 
mets, of the days of chivalry. On the 
side of this couch sat the old border 
rper, Bernard de Avelyne, with his 
white locks thrown back, his bald and 
high brow upraised, and, with both 
hands extended, ‘ harping melodious,’ 
till roof and wall resounded- The 
music of his harp, too, was accompan- 
ied by that of his voice, which, over- 
coming the impediments of age, rival- 
led, in depth and melody, the note of 
his instrument. I gazed on this im- 
ocr sight, and I cannot say my 
eart kept its regular beat, when 
seated near the harper, I observed my 
Cameronian Mary, and Ronald Rodan, 
listening to his minstrelsy with the 
motionless repose of creatures changed 
to stone. Through an arrow-hole, 
the moon, now near the-summit of 
Blackwood hills, streamed into the 
room, and let fall its cor:tracted beam 
full on the three forms—each in their 
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separate and characteristic postures. 
The Cameronian. maiden, with her 
lily hands folded ever her bosom; 
her face bowed in meek and gentle 
composure, and her bright and modest 
eye turned on the old man likéa vir- 


gin contemplating the statue of her 


patron saint,—and the enthusiastic 


youth, Ronald Rodan, with his hands 


locked in delight, his whole face dilat- 


ed into unsummable joy, and his dark 


deep eyes radiant with moisture— 


formed such @ pair as never listened 


before to the strain of a rude harper, 
since minstrelsy in Scotland fell from 
its proud estate. The minstrel him- 
self gladdened as he came along the 
current of almost forgotten song ; but 
it was that grave gladness which our 
noble statuary would conceive were he 
making (and may the day be far dis 
tant !) the statue of Scotland’s divinest 
bard. For some time he had added 
his voice to the music of his harp, and 
it would be well, did my memory re- 
tain as faithfully the song of the poet 
as the picture of himself and his audi- 
ence still lives and breathes before me. 
Iam perhaps too imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with Lowland legendary lore, which 
is so dark and so bright with the an- 
cient and disastrous feuds which wast~ 
ed the strength of the noble families 
of Maxwell and Morison, Johnstone 
and Jardine, to enable me to illustrate 
the mutilated poem of the border bard. 
It seemed (for the stream of the tale 
had run far ere I had the fortune to 
come) that the lords of Nithsdale and 
Glenae, and the knights of Close- 
burn, Caerlaverock, and Glencairn, had 
marched with the flower of the Niths- 
dale youth against the eastern war 
riors, who had made an inroad on the 
roebucks of Durisdeer, and were pur= 
suing their prey, like the Percy of old, 
in contempt of the lords of Nithsdale. 


. The poet hed conducted the low-country warriors from Glenae and. Dalewin- 
ton among the forests of Closeburn and Morton, and left them to follow the 
course of a gentler warrior, who, in the disguise of a page, and with an armed 
minstrel, was following the fortunes of Allan, Lord of Morison. 


1. 


'-“ Lapy Morison rode by hill and dale, 


Till she came where sweet Nith flows 
From her mountains free, and there she 
clamb 
A-hill through herds of roes. 
She heard the alarm hors sounding loud, 
The clang of full drawn bows, 
With thé rush of mailed men, and saw 


. The conflict in the close. 


2. 
She marked the battle’s gory press, 
Where, all disorderlie, 
The plumed helms waved to and fro, ' 
Like the heavings of the sea ; 
And the startled fawns their soft hoofs weet 
In life’s blood flowing free. 


3. 
Kirkpatrick’s helm, Lord Maxwell's plume, 
Her hurrying glance could know ; 
And the gleaming of Lord Johnstone's blade, 
That gives no second blow. 
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And seek from heaven to airt no blow, 
But leay’t to mortal hand.’ 


6. 
* Have then thy wish, Lord Johnstone said, 
And count this river clear 
Earth’s farthest bourne—these ranks of 


men— 
A desart dark and drear, 

And that buglet’s note, thy raven’s croak, 
Our deadly strife to cheer ;’ 

He said, and shook his battle blade, 
And spurred to full career. 


7. 
I have seen two whirlwinds meet, and sweep 


To heaven the golden grain 

The levin flash i’ the clouds, ere fell 
The thunder drops of rain ; 

Yet nought so fiery, dread, and fierce, 
As the meeting of those twain. 


8. 
I saw their agitated plumes— 
Their brands aloft in air— 
The gleam of their mail-coats carved with 
gold— 
Their mantles flaunting fair— 
Their rushing steeds, whose fiery eyes, 
In the conflict seemed to share ; 
But ere I got another glance, 
Lord Jonstone’s saddle was bare. 


9 
Small was his harm, his bosom mail 
Did 2 brand's deep dinting show ; 
The burning steel, and the gleaming gold, 
Had caught a crimson hue ; 
And the yellow broom, whereon they stood, 
Had a red blood drop or two. 
10. 
Ralph Jardine, from sweet Hmmm 
Red o’er with anger gre 
A bumished bow of the tempered steel 
To the silver he drew, 
And the broad shaft kindled i’ the point, 
So fast and fierce it flew. 
ll. 
gh ee eS eee pine, 
"Neath the tempest bane | 
And doomed likes 7 ripen paves FR 
The sickles whet to reap, 


[Dees 
When through Lord Morison’s bosom mai. 
With fierce gabe speed, mail 
The arrow sank, and the red blood spre |.” 

And stained his bright steel weed ; Pak 
12. 
And down he sank on the sward,.. 
Like a tree of the pangs r r7 
a poisoned by pgs wind of Heaven, 
the breaking o’ the bud. iGo 
13. oy 
Sore toiled with the shock of war, and bathed». 
oo and smeared with blood, .....y) 
Lord Johnstone came from the battlespress 
To taste Nith’s silver flood. 
His bow and his brand he has laid on the 


ana bes bevel ds bed brave; 
And his plumed helmit he held to his is. 
Full of the clear cold wave. 
14. 
a, Morison leapt from her palfrey fal 
crimson was her hue; 
She bent her bow, and a cloth yard shaft, 
To her neck of snow she drew. 
Lord Johnstone thought of his lady's omy, 
As he home rejoicing drew, 
When the chord clanged shrill, a te 
swallow’s song, 
pe Nang arrow flew ; 
And where the gold gorget clasped his 
The bright reint Started through. om 
15. 
Through a press of lances, 
And the clank of bill and brand, 
Lord Allan they bore, and they laid him. 
down 
On the grass by sweet Nith sand ; 
And there were gallant heads hung ‘ow, 
And many a mournful eye 
Came and dropt a tear, then flew to the press 
Of battle thickening nigh. 
16. ; 
They turned his face to the tread of men, 
That shook the river shore ; 
His face was bright with a gloomy sath 
For a moment and no more ; ; 
On high he saw his raven grim, 
Through ranks resistless bore, 
And his gallant squires of Glenae ride 
To the saddle laps in gore. 
17. 
Lady Morison came like a fair-haired page, 
With bow and broad sword bright; __. 
Scarce stained was her feot with the gory, ‘ 


grass, 
For she came like the falcon’s flight ; 
She put an arm round Lord Allan’s neck, 
Like a wreath of Criffel snow ; 
**O! I have a soft and a cunning hand, 
Can cure thee of thy woe.’ 


18. 
With many a soft and a gentle touch, 
And prayer and word of cheer, 
She wooed the bitter shaft from the wounds si 
Then turned to Heaven her clear 
And snowy brow—and to her there came - é 
A grave and a holy seer. 
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Has a crimson dye ; 

get or god Lord Allan there, 
and his withered hands held ; 

‘Jent and sad, he looked to heaven 


20. 

‘Je him knelt that fair-haired Page, 
a heavenward hands did show 
Ad with blood, as the lilies be 
has passed the wounded roe. 

; : al. . 
Thestrife hadsunk on Lord Morison’s sight 

When the sun forsook our clime ; 

Bat ere it was given again to his glance, 
"Death had held revel time 
I’ the ranks o” war, and among the crests 
Of Annan’s pith and prime. 


22. 
The watlike Jardines all had fallen, 
And they lay on sweet Nith sands— 
As mowers asleep in the noon-day sun, 
With their broad blades in their hands, 
No warlike Bells knit their dark brows 
On Nithsdale’s charging bands ; 
Nor Johnstones tried, on a crested helm, 
The temper of their brands. 


23. 

All these had-sunk ; but O what chiefs 

Had Nithsdale to bemoan ! 
pee Sennen 59 dying waved his helm, 

cheered his merrymen on. 

Lord Herries lay in a gory swathe 

Of men his blade had mown ; 
And Lord Maxwell’s steed rode through the 


ranks, 
But his gallant rider was gone. 


24. 
And Roger Kirkpatrick, hot with fight, 
Leaned ’gainst an oak-tree hoar ; 
Lord Johnstone’s pennon, he won with his 


"Was drenched in his bosom gore, 
His eye waxed dim, yet still his blade 
With a soldier’s grasp he bore. 


25. 

George Gordon’s steed runs fetlock deep 
Through gore ; and, as he goes, 

His rider’s helmet-plume to the moon 
All pure and spotless shows. 

What stain can touch the noble plume 
That graces a Gordon’s brows ? 

To the bravest hand that ever bore brand 
That warlike crest ne’er bows. 


26. 
And now the evening dew fell clear— 
The small birds sought their bowers— 


The hare licked the 
foot, 
As she sported on banks of flowers. 
The mower had left his scythe i* the swaird, 
And ta’en the lily lea ; 
The — had folded his lambs frae the 


Ox, 
And hameward whistled he. 


oney-dew from her 
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27. 
But the hands that had buckled .their‘ar- 
mour on, " ‘ 
When the morning sky was grey, 
Thought death had gotten a scrimpit darke . 
Of the lee summer 
And foot to foot, and hand to hand: 
With brands and axes keen, 
Fought fierce, as if in the bloody fray 
New-yoked they had been. 


28. 
O sad and drear it was to hear, 
When the evening shades fell on, 
The bloody strife at the river side, 
Be the wounded moan. 
om but what sharp glaives % 
On either side was sought ; eo 
And deeds that would made heroes once, 
By simple hands were wrought. 


29. 
The flashing blood ’mong shivered spears, 
And cloven steel-weeds ran ; 25 
And, plaunching through the lappering 


gore, 
Came rushing horse and man. 
For Lord Morison came again to the 


fight, 
And he whirled his faulchion then 
Like some martial spirit returned to earth, 
To wither the might of men. ; 
30. 


The moon rode radian ao ee 
The stars gleamed brightly 3 

’T was silence all, from Drumlanrig-dell 
To Durisdeer’s misty bound. 

Save where the gentle river sent 
A sweet and a slender sound, 

I could hear the breathing of the dun deer 
Asleep on the dewy ground. 

31. 

*T was sweet to stand on Lillycross hill, 
And mark where the moon-beam brave 

Spilt its liquid silver on cliff and scaur, 
And touched Ae’s fairy wave, 

Or a golden top to Glenae groves, 
And Lord Morison’s turrets gave. 

32, 

There Fancy might delighted sit, 
And shape the fragrant air 

Te forms of heaven, and people the groves 
With dames and dameels fair, 

Proud warlike shapes with eyes of fire, 
And hands to do and dare, 

And bid the spirits of,earth and heaven. 
To the revelry repair. 


33. 
Lord Morison through the greenwood comes 
With his merry men_all in a row ; 
Their helms and brands in blood and dust 
Have dimmed their morning glow. 
Their hands they wave, ‘that a banquet’s 
spread 
To the raven and the crow ; 
All under the gleam of the round bright “ 
moon 
They sing as they merrily go, 
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$4. 
®+ Allan Morison loves te rule the bands 
All ranked, armed, and steady ; 
And loves to hear the shouts 9” weir, 
When spears are levelled ready ; 


ness that overflushed his face became 
forsook the harp, he buried his face in 
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adually darker, his palsied 
fis hands and his Bs. ee 


seemed to labour under that bodily as well as mental depression which some. 
times succeeds sudden and unwonted exertion. sf 


The fair Cameronian and Ronald 
Rodan supported him on each side 
till he slowly recovered his accus- 
tomed tranquillity, and thus he ad- 
dressed them, mingling the queru- 
lousness of old and helpless age, with 
the overabounding love of minstrelsy 
and chivalry. ‘ Bless ye, my child- 
ren, and may your lot be a happy one 
in the land of your fathers! You 
have hearkened the last song that ever 
Bernard de Avelyne will sing; and 
the chief name that it celebrates lies 
to-day with its last descendant in dust, 
and will soon cease to be heard among 
you. So it is, and so hath it been, 
with the noblest names of the land. 
The honoured sod that covers the 
Nithsdale Douglas, the Seaton, the 
Maxwell, the Morison, the Cuning- 
hame, and the Herries, has passed 
from their names and claims for lords’ 
names new to honour, and strange to 
fame. Here and there only a shoot of 
the noble houses of Maxwell and 
Kirkpatrick survive, as the boundary 
trees of the Galwegian forest, to tell us 
the extent of our loss. The land 
swarms not, as of old, with knighted 
warriors, anc mertial shepherds, and 
warlike husbandmen, who could do 
battle for a princedom: a new race has 
sprung up, who know not noble min- 
strelsy. We have the mechanical 
minded manufacturer, seated among 
his looms, as a spider in his mesh, 
calculating the loss and gain of distant 
markets, and meting out human la- 
bour as he does his dimity. We have 
him with hands unpurified from the 
negro-whip—purchasing with the price 
of blood the lands of the far-descend- 
ed. Were I the meanest mendicant 
that ever gnawed a bone, I would 
scorn his s, nor touch the thing 
‘that he hath touched for unsummed 
gold. We have the ignoble and grip- 
ing osarer, crawling on either side of 
the open hedge of human law, and 
rearing palaces, and planting orchards, 
out of the dishonourable gains he hath 


wrung from the misery of mankind. 
And, above all, we have that artificer 
ef crooked policy, the scribe, who, 


with the pen of justice, and the pach. 
ment of law, removes ancient land. 


— and devours the su ef 
widows, and the patrimony ofthe 
phan. “The shepherd’s staff, tee 


bandman’s plowshare, the hero's 
the stays and support of noble snioeet 
sy, have been trodden down and bro. 
ken—as the wild beast of old trode.domn 
the thistle of Lebanon—by the mer. 
chant and the mariner, who setup the 
strange gods of stowage, steerage, 
kerage, and barter, against the ancient 
and primitive gods of the land. “The 
poetic nature of man is changed, and 
the bright and heaven-descended yi. 
sion of chivalry, revealed so 
Scotland, has been chased away by th 
coming darkness of the mean and igng- 
ble. Man, who was once free, and, with 
the bow and the reap-hook, could gy. 
tain himself in the forest and the field, 
is now become an a>" ficial being, de- 
pendent and enslaved. Build not thy 
hopes, therefore, Ronald Rodan, my 
son, on unstable waters ; nor immense 
thyself in the crowded and mechgui- 
cal city; but dwell on the bonnie 
green hill, the fresh mountainside, or 
the vale of the husbandman. Divide 
the earth with thy plowshare, and 
trust thy hopes in the ground, as thy 
forefathers trusted, when they guarded 
their flocks with the brand and with 
the spear. Trust not, therefore, my 
son, to the smiles of the barren and 
faithless ocean ; nor fasten thy hope 
to the sails of the mariner and the 
stable wind, Go, my son, e 
thou, my daughter; mine aged 
lack repose; treasure an old mans 
words ; and remember that happiness 
here and hereafter, as well as trae and 
rmanent poetry, isthe offapringof no- 
le and virtuous thought, and a devout 
and God-fearing heart.’-—He Jaid his 
hands on their heads, and blessed them. 
I retired unobserved to, my, 
tle chamber, and awakened wi 
the harvest-horn of the Camergpial 
elder was collecting his reapers n 
sunny air, and swain and maid wert 
whetting their sickles for the certa@ 
strife of winning the Kirn.” 


And d bed 
measure 2 sword with 
knight * gall 
By stream or woodland shady: 
But dearer than them a’ to his 
Is his sweet lovely lady.” 


When Bernard de Avelyne concluded his ballad of Chivalry, the bright. 
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DOMESTIC POLITICS. 


IT 18S A PURPOSED THING, AND GROWS BY PLOT, 
TO CURB THE WILL OF THE NOBILITY i 


tur turbulence and obtrusive dis- 
loyalty which had _ swelled with 
the progress of the Queen’s trial 
have subsided, and the tide has 

The impulse of vehement 
faction will always make some impres- 
son on the vast and fluctuating ex- 

se of the public mind, but its 

fitier movements are obedient to 
laws from no temporary authority ; and 
itis hever stirred in its mass, but by an 
iifluence beyond the sphere of our low, 
intemperate, human passions. The cha- 
ricter of the British nation is fardi- 
ness to pronounce judgment ; the ha- 
bits of jurisprudence have been fami- 
liar to danny, till they have be- 
ame apart of its nature ; and they 
have infixed that reluctance to hasty 
decisions, and that general propensity 
ty the collection and weighing of evi- 
dénce, which leaves, for the time, so 
a@sy 4 triumph to daring imposture. 
But this irresolution, which leaves 
the national mind powerless for the 
moment, has a noble compensation in 
the righteous and solemn judgment 
that is sure to follow—and the public 
chviction comes to the punishment of 
this bustling hypocrisy with a strength 
which intrigue has never been able to 
withstand. 


This result must have at length ar- 
rived, from the general character of 
the Queen’s defence, and the national 
de must have turned with disgust on 

petty artifice and flagitious inde- 
cency of her abettors. But this result 
has been hastened by an act of wanton 
eftontery,—the Queen’s visit to Sé 
Paul's. We exclude that unfortunate 
woman from the chief share of the 
censure. She comes into these pages 
only as the puppet of faction. Let 
her crime be between her conscience 
and that tribunal before which the 
yr may well humble themselves. 

as the Queen of England, giving, 
however ignorantly, some shadow of 
royal authority to the proceedings, that, 
to all other eyes, have for their object 
the overthrow of the constitution, 
we must look te the waving of her 


SUFFER T, AND LIVE WITH SUCH AS CANNOT RULE, 
NOR EVER WILL BE RULED. 


Coriolanus. 


banner, not as the sport of a fickle 
and feeble wantoning, but as the di-« 
rect signal around which the evil of the 
land is to be congregated ; not to see 
it mocking the air in idle state, but 
leading wild, rude, revengeful beggars 
to the consummation of their labours. 
The junction of the Queen’s cause 
with that of the radicals, makes both 
the fitter objects for administrative 
vigilance. Radicalism is subversion, 
total excision and overthrow,—the 
substitution, not of one order of po- 
lity for another, but an utter destruc 
tion of the present state of things in 
all their shapes of established and an- 
cient use, to make way for desolation, 
or for the desperate experiment of 
ignorance and passion, inflamed by 
obsolete grudges and new impunity. 
With. these reformers, there is no 
gradual corrective of public sufiering. 
These new doctors of the body politic 
have no faith in alteratives; the pa- 
tient must at once take up his bed 
and walk, or be flung into the grave. 
The processes of nature are too slow 
for the rapid intelligence of revolu- 
tion. ‘Their harvest must be raised 
from a soil which has never been pol- 
luted by the ignorant husbandry of 
past generations. They will not 
dip their plough into the clay, un- 
less it has been cleared bya general 
deluge. The cause which connected 
itself with those missionaries of pub- 
lic havoc, the nda of the 
downfall of Kings and Priests, at once 
stamped itself guilty. Innocence rests 
on the faith of the Law; Guilt 
takes refuge among the mob. The 
Queen has done much to establish 
the opinion of her judges by her 
adoption of this common subter- 
fuge of crime. But radicalisim has 
yet gained nothing by opening its 
sanctuary to the royal fugitive. With 
what rites it may have received her, 
what mysterious voices of speedy re- 
tribution on her accusers may, have 
been uttered from. the shrine,,.what 
grim and furious festivity crowned the 
reception of the illustrious convert, 
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remains to be told—per to form 
. the ‘fature revelation of thee dungeon 
and the scaffold. 
». But Radicalism is i, a its 
egeneration, to give its help without 
‘an equivalent. ert has nothing of 
the weakness of benevolence in its 
protection, it .makes no Samaritan 
journeys to find out the perishing 
ounded.by the’ ‘wayside. It 
drives 2 solid, worldly’ b: , with a 
due estimate of the profit and loss on 
its charity, and volunteers its purse 
and its dagger only where it is secured 
wipon the mortgage of opulence or 
power ; and the bond will be exacted. 
The Queen’s patronage is already 
contemplated as part and parcel of the 
estate of faction. What new honour 
is to reinforce the decayed glories of 
Sir Robert Wilson’s Star! what sine- 
cure is to lay the unction to Alderman 
Wood's finances ; by what well fed and 
festive occupation in the Royal 
Kitchen, the member for Coventry is 
to resume the abdicated purple of his 
countenance,—all thisis to bemeasured 
by the liberality that showered orders 
on a footman, and installed his beggary 
in the Barona. But, we may be as- 
sured, that from this treasury, the 
pe boy withered resources of Radi- 
will be refreshed, and that, 
with whatever blushing reluctance, 
the haters of Kings will be converted 
into pensioners on the Royal Bounty. 
Yet all this prospective frui- 
tion is not without its present 
balance. The triumphs at Bran- 
denburgh house have bred jealous- 
ies.. The civic manners of the pa- 
triotic alderman, brought out by wine 
and exhilaration, have been contrasted 
with those of men who, in other days, 
were companions for the honourable. 
Royalty is, after all, aristocratic, and 
the tastes which seem enamoured of a 
lacquey, in the languid airs of the Mi- 
lanese, are not to be always relied on 
pr hn amatory climate, for equal 
sion, even toa “ Fru Lord 
Meire de Londres.” Sir Robert Wil- 
son’s graces have, for some time, been 
7 the Ree # oe Peter 
aore bas not sighed without a smile. 
Tithe retired urider pretence 
of ill health,. like’ a\ disbanded mini- 
pay os _— toe 
tremble, ; or Bergami suadaren- 
ly ordered post-horses from Paris! ° 
*+ Am'¥ fot Egypt—what if J have loy'd ? 
osu ry tot ’ 
do tein 


. pet 19 
9 919 { $ 
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Seen Caesar kneel to me ?. 
And ‘T will spurn all else”. 


The lower agitators, who were'h 
mitted into those arcana ep rent, 
gen to be offended. The ‘ayia . 
royalty are relaxing by their’ 
ture ; and while the feast went oy 
vigour of riot was obvi melti 
down. The rabble agents ‘dp : 
another Capua in Brandenburgh hos 
and to silence the growing ‘disdont 
and marshal their forces’ once tor 
tield-day was ordered under the tay 
of a procession to St’ Paul's.’ 
measure had its advantage in'one pd 
of view, for it showed to’ the'dduhtes 
that their: leaders were’ still teady' 
cry,. “ to the field,” and ‘that’ tia 


was no defiance which ree 
‘down 
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not. prepared ‘to throw 
public decency. But in’ pomet™ 
drawing over partizanship fron 
more respectable orders, all was failuy 
and worse than fuilure. ' The peop 
of England are unwisely aténipted Wj 
those who reason from their civil Gin 
tiousness to their religious indiffetents 
No demagogue has ever succeeded by 
adding the insult of religion to the it 
sult of the laws. Fanaticism has doe 
much, but atheism is not yet a pam 
port. to the errors even of the’ tol 
England is not France. 'This prieae 
sion to the metropolitan chi ch , 
felt to be a religions offence,’ andj 
excited great and general alichatiahy 


i 


teh 


The belief of the citizens, -and of all 
above the mere refuse of the str, 
was against the validity of the Q nee ‘ 
defence by her counsel. Placirds and. 
addresses were their public I ngusge, 
and these of course both testify of. 
nocence, and her ‘ unsunned mK M., 
the phrase which owes its origin 10) 
protecting alderman, and is so happily, 
characteristic of his eloquénce.  filk,, 
their talkin the ‘ market-places ti, 
greetings of met,” was’ a’ perpepia: 
ridicule of her claims to'purity, “7 
excursion to Brandenburgh Homies 
a drive to the country, heightened) 


the glory of driving with horse 


the huzzas of the ei ‘thre ip 
whom they filed, sina t con itn ti 
ing indulgence of passing throagh 5 
drawing-room of 4 Gert, ila 
receiving the homages of a Qupeme 
What tailors’ Piss, es omappatat P 
or menial of any descripti 
sist this on a scruple of — 
ane ee Pe 
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hon), 

| 
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wave had half the metropolis to shout ‘ess in which their forefathers lived.”"—An- 


swer to Liecester Females. ' 
after her Chariot-wheels. But here #0’ The Hierarchy made themselves in- 


was no country excursion, no exhilar- etrtimeditel 1 enttittier ae dona 
‘ation by the indulgences of the way- OF ens uicheont te motives of cule 
‘fide, no address, and acclamation,  ;,,/erest or personal malevolence,” —Answer 
“snd firing of guns, and pantomime of 4 §% Rotolph’s. 
“pock royalty, but a hazardous and = « The Members of the Hierarchy must 
“epalsive adventure to the house of have forgotten it to be their duty not to 
“prayer. In this the populace found prostrate themselves at the feet of any tém- 
"hut little excitement and no jest, and poral master, in questions in which’ con. 
‘fie rational, and religious, and loyal, “— is concerned.”—Answer to Clerken- 
siparee, of, shame,-regret, and alarm. "",,: persons who have Jong been in the ha- 
From that moment inseparable dis- 4+ of making Religion the pretext of their 
mst took possession of the majority. 4,,aney, or the veil of their seifishness.”— 
al may be humanly forgiven Answer to Liecester Females. “ 
‘even to guilt struggling to save itself  <« The temporal Peers, sanctified by the 
it ca desperate and frantic as- presence of united Bishops and Archbishops, 
‘severation. ‘The Queen’s protest a= are endeavouring to calculate the chances 
minst the vote of the Peers on the of adultery.”——Answer to Marylebone. ~ 
Be iceding was 2 dreadful profana- adit te ot Scrat ees n a people 
tion in the eyes of those who had not " 
been able to convince themselves of helo apa establishment.” cl nswer $e 
her innocence. But it might have “ « Phere is only one view in which I cap 
been the outrage of passions, worked regard this alteration with any complacen- 
dey their height—it was like the cy, and that is, as the first step in the good 
ind and reckless grasp of the drown- work of ecclesiastical reformation.”—An- 
ing, oat will seize what it can, ~~ swer = —— re a > sails 
out distinction or respect. But the  “ Churchmen wou well, ere'l 
visit to. St Paul’s seemed wilful, gratu- °° — to open nee upon the Sun of 
itous, audacious ;—if the Queen was rt * gs is. sssing upon the 
ithovent, a measure unsuitable to her ""\.'The vicinity of a Cathedral is not al- 
iiodesty yet uncleared ; if guilty, a ways that kind of atmosphere that. is most 
Ho profanation. favourable to the growth of patriotic inde- 
“But the individual’s guilt or purity pendence, or of high-minded omar Ber 
if comparatively unimportant as a Answer to Parishes of St Maurité and 
iblic'interest. The view in which Winchester. 
she has a right to attract public vigi- | The procession at length took place, 
“ay as the rallying point of a after a week of ostentatious negotia- 
ted faction. Her movements, tion with Common Council-men and 
ng as they may be in themselves, City Agitators, for the obvious purpose 
are of Weight as the indications of this of blowing a trumpet to the loose and 
sche gy From the flittings idle of the ..etropolis. A pompous 
of the mother we ascertain the programme of this royal progress was 
swarmning of the hive. fixed up in the streets for some da 
Tt was not forgotten on this melan- before, and every art familiar to the 
bly: Occassion, with what sentiments Woods and Wilsons of this world was 
the Queen regarded the church ard practised with minute diligence. But 
TB) ne aoay If the evidenxe each “ graced actor” in this drama of 
hat dec her to have aban- the “ Mobbed Queen,” had his a 
ted all religious worship in her priate part. Alderman Wood, i=" 
hold in Italy, and to have attend- lustrious for conduct and council 
ne Catholic chapels as a sacrifice to within big! sacs undertook” to 
migion of Bergami, there could manceuvre the civic patriots. Sir 
ntradiction of her sentiments Robert Wilson, all military, adopted 
¢ the command of what was, for effect,” 
first called a Guard of Honour ! but 
after stew Droagh —— ta ” 
“ screened under softer appellation 
of abate Bot the emolbog 5y-rn advocate of a cavalcade. The Benefit Societies, 
bs rerintag ane inoré rematk. ® body formidable from their num. 
a than Statesmen; for beng behind - bers, and still more'from the compact 
the Light of the Age. adhere pertina- Organization and rapid correspondence, 
ancient hey are unwil- which make them among the first ob- 
that boundary of dark- jects of radicalism to seduce, were ors 


tO pass. 
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t, and the streets were to, be 
m Hyde Park. Corner to St 
y the various addressers, with 


pomp of war”—flags, bands, © 


But the madness was at 
an end—the whole exhibition failed. 
Out of perhaps fifty thousand, who in 
the extravagance of the time had car- 
ried up addresses, not five hundred 
obeyed the summons of ‘‘ the gene- 
ral’, The cavalcade counted perhaps 
as many more, and consisted of a 
motely mixture of inn-keepers, city- 
apprentices, and y . No 
person of any consideration joined this 


y of a royal Nothi 

ena be Body Nae 8 than this 
mounted majesty of the. mob, Sir 
R. Wilson acted as Field~Marshal of 
those “‘ Beggars on Horseback.” But 
the. streets were crowded with the 
gazers, who came attracted by curi- 
osity, and with the pickpockets, who 
came to plunder the curious. It is 
one of the peculiar distinctions of the 
Queen, that she never moves unes- 


eorted by the spontaneous activity of 


this. alert body of her subjects.— 
“« Magna latronum comitante caterva.” 
Where the carcases are, there will the 
eagles be gathered together. Her 
triumph infuses itself into the depths 
of society. Petty larceny is cheered 
by the discomfiture of law ; the pre- 
ceden@ of St Stephens has dissolved 
the Old Bailey of half its terrors, and 
Filch cries, at the top of his voice, 
** Long live the Queen.” 

. But nothing was spared that could 
render this culpable proceeding a more 
direct offence. The procession was 
led past Carlton House! though the 
route by the Haymarket was equally 
open, and much more common to the 
public. But this offence has been 


eee by all the processions. The 
eday chosen was one on which the 
Mirae contained exqsoerions that, 
m the application party, 
Tn calkeda! to eae fog BET 
and to this odious mingling of human 
‘passions, in a soleran act, of thanks- 
giving, «was to have been added a ma- 
\omifestoy in. the shape of a sermon.— 


Archdeacon: Bathurst, the som of the 


‘Bishop of Norwich, , was. the. person 

who: had the misfortune to. a fit 

prompt 

' t. 

of thi divine. is Soteat 

oured in his own 

\cgountry,” and he would), 
1c aténed to with mone: 


bly be, . d 
~ ee hal ‘ 


nothing to. the.purpose. He had 4. 
gured as 8 pamphieteer, and lev 

is eloquence upon the ministry: 
this was not the source of his 
tion, it might be difficult to‘ 
for what cause, the royal smiles’; 
employed to seduce the best shot’ 
the shire from his natural e 1 
and that, too, in the height of 
season. The sermon was however’ 
bidden, on ceremonial and ‘ack 
ledged reasons, and glory “ até 
trance quite shut out,” to this reve 
Meleager. oat 

The sermon has since béen’ pul 
lished, and it is on the whole’s 
perate production. It may have 
fortunate for the Archdeacon’s’} 
at Brandenburgh Court, thet it wa 
preached, for it contains no dbWot 
insults. We should have ¢ 
see him reprimanded by her 
through the medium of her Ti 
Secretary, and put at the bottom’ 
roll of the future reformed’ 


In his preface, fs safe 

feels his paces rather firmer, ‘and’ 
vets, with constitutional re 
cording to the new version’ ‘of ‘ 
Cartwright and his fellow expoitt 
He there declares his ene 4 


opinion of Archdeacon Bat ust! 
“* Quo me Bacche rapis tui} 


“* That the passing of the Bill’% 
have been, he feared, the los 
Country, and certainly, the’ 
of a government of and kitiiin 
law.” To oppose to t is great pple 
ecclesiastical dictum, we ‘have 
tunately nothing stronger thait’ sit 
jority of the Peers. But: td” 
gislators of the new school, ‘thé 
and feelings of the honourable 
tion, learning, and public 
are “ trifles light as air.” The “ 
inn, as holy writ,” is to be found in 
brutal clamour, and corrapt'i 
tion, in the ignorance that’ wil 
learn, and the folly that “oann 
derstand. There is nothing quis 
absurd as this in the rang 
a tissue of common-places, wit 
ever, now and then, a hint ‘sna 
to give an idea, at once!of i 
and of the reluctant tes’ 
orator. i hie, nidharck 
selves, (a pleasant st ion 
sya be deel et 

ple are no evil doers, ” 

e of the Book 

but may be the childrén 
High, and most ‘m 


shan'in Morfidlic sof ibia.gie'y. 08 ,, 9040 Dae 
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ccellent manner.” “We tariniot 
gy is as i Jar as his politics. 
similitude is there tobe found 

n the Jews in their captivity, 

-_ people humbled before 

n,.and in sorrow and privation 

ring the law. of their fathers ; 
Me un insolent and vitious rabble, 
aged on. b desperate arts to outrages, 
han a with the spirit of domi- 
nation. The reformers of Charles's 
ime found: ‘‘ the sword of the Lord 
Gideon” in the Scriptures, and 

“to your,tents, O Israel,” was not the 
felons « mal of rebellion, because 


it 938,24 ee derision and half 
wamaness pe 


from. the great ¢ode of _ 


nd holiness. _ We discharge the 
con from impvtationslike these, 
ecails re believe him nouning black- 
the customary tinge of country- 
aise a pleasant convivialist, and 
te shot, The good-humour- 
ed maxim has its trath. 

“Un h qui rit n’est pas dargereux.” 
Cae have no fears of overthrow from 
fle ambition that feels its ‘ great ap- 
pte; glutted by a pigeon-match, or 
a stée . But the peroration 
efthissermon contains a passage which 
thor may have written in sin- 
gerity, but which, to those convinced 
of the Queen’s guilt, must seem the 
# cutting and virulent attack on 


sin tog disposition the most ear- 
met. to, conciliate those who have lis- 
ened to her deadliest. maligners ; and 
‘which I will now speak for her, 

the ] I seem to hear from 
C personage to the assembly of this 


u hod have afforded proof sufficient 
eye of my wrongs, the reasons 
of @;,yast portion of those who were 
artially disposed to hear evil 

las good of me. For those who 

pot satisfied, I have added my 
‘declaration before God and. my 

ry», before'the tribunal of my le- 

J! . 1 have ‘sanctified 

aration of a, conscience void 

ice. toward God and men, as to 

es of my accusers, he. 

ose holy mysteries, from 


Pe SN! 


i godere. 


cious nature will 


is there any 


$88 
and to be joined again by the saint in 
heaven wich so Weatety icftene with 
the drag chain of deltbérate perjury 9 
Is there any thing in the! applause of 4 
multitude ‘here which ‘cin recompense 
me for the loss of the applitise vf an- 
gels in Heaven? Am Tf sucli ‘a! fool as 

to set time against immeasurable eter- 

nity, and at the’ moment,’ too, “when 

human life wanes?’ Did I not believe 

even in Christ as the rock’ of my sal- 

vation, yet is there nota ‘something 

after death, a something adown that 

privat which carries us to all eternity, 

en to appal the imagination, and 

attest the botiapene of ‘one ‘who would 

af wantonly the terrors of the invi- 

si le world ? 7 


** Do you think that T would make 
a nation a mockery for tught which 
on this side of ‘the grave is left me'? 
If you think’ so, "you would do 
yourself ; and you partake not ‘of ‘that 
charity, which thinketh’ no evil,- and 
which hopeth all things.” 

This composition is ‘cast somewhiat 
in the romantic and poetical mould, 
which distinguishes the‘rhapsodist ‘of 
the Queen’s answers.’ But: it touchés 
on thoughts, whith, to’ the general 
conviction, are @ ng. Those pro- 
ceedings are of the highest importance 
as a clue to the general intricate de- 
sign of the performers. ‘The guilt or 
innocence of the Queen” is compara- 
tively trivial, but as matter of exam- 
ple. = true a sodiinan bet 
is to the unsparing and pesti acti- 
vity of the distarbers, who ‘have 
taken upon their hands the pretended 
purification of the state; ‘the eager 
_ et —— oe r ree 

ey labour to take possession of every 
foint from which the constitutional 
fortress may be commanded; their 
struggle for the Bar, the Army,.and 
even the Church ;—‘“ Omnia maria 
vexata.” Every harbourandcreek ofthe 
civil polity has beensearched for a secure 
deposite of their contraband, imported 
from the decayed” stores: of (Freneh 
democracy. ‘The republicam spirit 
khows nothing too high: er toa, low 
for its flight ; ‘Now shaves with level 
wing the deep,’ now sare -up ‘to: the 
burning concave.” Itis-fetipent within 
strong bounds, bat:the dhoursthat! she 


‘nobler guardianship of: she gatd siscte- 


moved—the' ‘hour: that!a vigi- 
lane,“ or ‘a corrapt! cfc is 
entrusted with ‘the ay a soe ur 


* dhe ‘portals wilt be 
°Sdtan' beset ‘for to wicken fand: taint 


8 opens:cand 


iene 
f tomy” Sd 
“eid Tepose,* thie’ peace of general hymidh natures, 
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It is the, business.of all honest and 
honourable minds to guard against this 
mighty misfortune. The old game of 
statesman against statesman is super- 
seded, The business of the time has 
en driven home to ‘‘ men’s hearts 
bossom.” The legitimate trials of 
ability among the leaders of the t 
parties of the Legislature—those clash~ 
ings of high-tempered. and polished 
minds.in whom the strife struck out 
the. stranger brilliancy—those 
and hurtlings of the moral 


thunderclouds, elevating the eye that 
gazed upon them, and with it elevat- 
ing, the heart by their evidence of the 


range and magnificent powers of our 
nature—and i all, however the 
concussion might end, which ever 
mass of those splendid meteors might 
be, absarbed by the other, ending only 
in good—in pouring down freshness 
and fertility on the realm—all this ge- 
nerous and stately contest has at least, 
for this time, come toaclose, The 
danger has descended among the whole 
lower multitude, and has become only 
the more deadly.. We have now to 
proyide against an inundation which 
will come round every man at once, 
and take the ground from under his 
feet. The mind of the realm is now 
to, be summoned to stand upon the 
dykes, and repel the entrance of the 
rude and dreary element that now 
roars and beats round its boundaries. 
The principle and manliness of the 
nation have certainly been roused. It 
would not be in the nature of things, 
that the men who have learned their 
liberty in the volume of the constitu- 
tion, and their religion in the Scrip- 
tures, should long tolerate the slanders 
and perversions fastened on. both by 
the men of the placard and the dagger. 
But the experiment of endurance has 
gone too far, and the publicmind cannot 
be too speedily shown the hollowness 
and utter hypocrisy of Reform, and its 
real, and growing, inextinguishable, ap- 
petite for prescription. Reform isa jest 
— it answers a purpose with the weak, 
whowill not see,and the negligent, who 
will not resist, It serves as a general 
diegiee to the varied, countless, spe- 
ions of public ruin. Every ad- 
venturer on this enterprize of mid- 
night, has his different object. Re- 
form is the temporary cover of all. 


It is the crape of the robber, but the 
moment that detection was no longer 
dreaded, the crape, would be flung 


per yay an ge ; Tanned 
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plunder, and brutal revelry, and bldéady, 


(Dees: 


Conners would, go 
to indivi caprice, passion amdstee! 
venge. The Black Dwarf would be i 
black as nature made him--andothyi, 
Scotsman would glare with hiscomns, 
open torvitude of glance. di hing 
The question is not whether Whig): 
or Tory shall sit on the ii 
bench, but whether we! shall aage. 
fully, and by the exertion: ofa) 
reason and strength, abate tha:; 
ance of the state, or see the gulléting, 
erected at Charing Cross? «Wikethgp», 
we are to defend our lives and propémii 
ties, the hopes of our children, and; 
the fair freedom of England, orte : 
down our despised necks on the ; 
of a reckless, lawless, insatiable demas» 
cracy?. Whether we are to seer the: 
mild dignity, and venerable 
of our judges, administering the,ondid» 
nances of our forefathers, or to be!oura)> 
selves dragged before the tribunabofg: 
savage licentiousness? Whether die 
last hour is to be soothed and hallow: 
ed in the fulness of years, by the:pres 
sence of wife, and child, and friewd: 
and the consolations of religiompiaps 
life to be torn from us im its \vigeunm 
and the common struggle. of nature:bex! 
embittered by the tauntings of a blodddy 
thirsty rabble, and not less, insulted 
by the graver ribaldry of some } 
missionary of republican deisticakebsid 
mination. “ To Bg, on NOT To bedi 
THAT IS THE QUESTION.” itust?” 
There is nothing of partizanship-iio! 
these feelings. Let the ministryidindd 
their right to public confidenceim 
what they have to shew of public sésiin 
vice ; in their conduct of the natiénl 
through difficulties, which it wasvthe 
fashion of their opponents to. proaiy 
nounce insuperable, and for :with-x 
standing which, they stood the branti 
of ridicule for many a. year.» i 
have established their monuments 
where no forgetfulness, nor: follyjmpnsi 
faction, can dissolve their firmandil 
marble fabric—in the liberations afi! 
every kingdom of Europes: :/Tiieiasi 
niche is prepared in that temple:whierels! 
nations offer thanksgiving, .and ¢omei) 
to draw new hopes and inspirations! 
for freedom. Of the individualawe dot 
not speak. It, is not for humblerl: 
minds. to allot, and parcelout: thei! 
praise of the great directing indluencasol 
of the council and field. We speskBdi 
them as a whole;as. that ‘noble oombeld 
bination, of, vigilance and tontaote ofa 
practical ability, and lofty spectlatic 
which has seyed Kuroped> Uti: easpyt 
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sik slightingly of services past ; it 
—_ mode of discharging the 


gratitude, “ still paying, 
still to owe” But the authority for 


this expedient is not! high, and we’ 


-be suffered to think of ministers 
= uses, after the manner of 


t 
i 
Ss 
: 
E 


try sneer of those 
administration, who once 
d: that every thing to be strug- 
ith was fatal, to convince us 
every thing conquered was 
o that remembers the pre- 

but ten—aye but five 


Tt 


‘ 


Sit 
aE 


: 


since; is ‘to believe in the 
tof the Now?) There is 
ithat the danger to Europe 
most fearful menace ; 
guage could exaggerate 
hazard—that no bending of the 
whole colossal frame of England, to 
close the gates against the rush and 
assault of the French denomination, 
could be:too'sudden or vigorous. But 
is-this to degrade our sense of the 
ion, or to convert us into a 
of contemptuous and thought- 
idolaters, round those who neither 
strove nor triumphed. When we shall 
be-insour graves, the day through 
which we have lived will be remem- 
bered and commemorated as the proud- 
wee of English glory. Our 
ikiten, and our children’s children, 
will:have ‘the leaders of our time 
“ familiar in their mouths, as house- 
hold-names.” They will visit, with 
thé religion of a pilgrimage, every 
comer of the field ; not a trench but 
willbe honoured, for the memory of 
thehearts that once stood there ; not 
a2 monument, in that great _ 
ign of political triumph, but wi 
a, ot vith the fresh honours and 
tributes of posterity. But feelings 
likesthese are not for the race which 
now! molest’ us ; and sordidness and 
incapacity will be ready to say, that 
thése:men°merely wrought for their 
hire, and that! they could have easily 
found'successors and rivals ‘if they 
felp:their task»! laborious. "I’o’ those, 
theneois the cobvious answer, that 
theigovivals,::who would have been 
theib successors, had pledged them- 
selvebiito'a directly opposite course. 
These men were the adulatorsof Napo- 
leony:the wonderers:and bowers betore 
the cof’ his! présénce, the hum- 
bledamd hless gazers on his pavi- 
listo of zeloud, | wntil the ‘mysterious 
mightiwithin should proclaii his plea- 


si 


FEE 
BR 
EF 


turyan thelichtuings? These were the 
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men Who called Napoleon ‘the’ “ child 





of Prowidente.” 
“ Nos, Fortana, 
Te Deum facimus, et celo locamus.” 


The superstition of their folly coverett 


a mean, malignant, sanguinary usurp 


—ot talents cortuhaly, ad ofall theticrd 


activity of military ambition—with the 


robe of a wisdom to be neither in- * 
quired into nor resisted, but to be’ 


obeyed—and profanely sent him forth 
on his progress of devastation, with 
the pomp and authority 
of heaven. On a Ministry of this kind, 
what dependance was to be placed? We 
do not think it was their intention to 
have debased the country. They 
would have still thought the crown 
of England in its more’ fitting place 
on the brow of the King of England, 
than trampled under’ the hoofs © of 


Napoleon’s charger. Wedo not think’ 


that they could have ruined the Bri- 


tish empire, for it has an energy of 


vitality which it was not for them 
either to discover or to guide.’ We will 
f° even to the doubtful length of be- 


ieving, that this empire would finally" 
have triumphed over France, in de ° 


fiance of their incompetency, cold- 
heartedness, and awe of the enemy. 
But the victory would have been gain- 
ed through an incalculable increase of 
peril, and wasted wealth, and sangui- 
nary reverses. On their voyages of 


head-long experiment, they would have » 
found the new world at last, but they 
would have looked for it by turning © 


their prows, not to the west, but tu 
the east—they would first have cir- 
cumnavigated the globe. 

Those who can ‘believe in nothing 
but a paltry lucre, or a still more pal- 
try ambition, as the stimulants of ac- 
complished minds, to guide the state, 
are not worthy of an answer. Yet the 
denial of all disinterested impulses 
comes with a dubious grace from those 


who profess themselves ready to dip” 


their hands in blood, and dare the scat- 
fold for simple patriotism. 
But the competition is ‘not between 


ministers and their parliamentary op-’ 
ponents. We are not called on to any” 
nice ‘and pacific balance of wisdom‘or 
wit—Mr Tierney’s modicum of pleasan- 
tryagainst Mr Canning’s eloguence—ot ° 
Mr Brougham’s furious garrulity, atid- 
never-ending panegyric of himself and’ 
his friends, loose as they ake on the fade * ” 


ni 


of a troublous world; 
** Rari nantes in gurgite,” 


against Lord Cislereegitt chipeemi ct 
Cars?’ 


decorum, aid knoWledge\pr Lord 
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of & minister’ 








But, in this consummation, there 
would be no conclusion, the victory 
would be only the signal for more in- 
veterate animosity; the triumph of 
Radicalism would generate nothing of 
even the ominous and gloomy repose 
that! follows the ordinary triumph of 
tyranny. The right hand of Radical- 
ism hates the left, and the first labour 
of the prosperous would be, to send 
their associates, where, after life’s fitful 
fever, if they did not “ sleep well,” 
they should at least sleep soundly. 
The ‘late i in Westminster 
Hall have not a little added to the ge- 
neral knowledge of this faction. 

‘Cobbet, ** clarum et venerabile 
nomen,” to the whole muster-roll of 

blic. disturbers, has been lately 

ht to justice for two libels ; 
the latter, one of that atrocious na- 
ture which his jury thought not un- 
deserving of a mulct of one thousand 
pounds, a sum which it would drain 
the united purses of the whole body 
corporate of revolution to pay. ‘These 
libels wereagainst twoof hisown helpers 
in the ister, nowold and venomless. 
But the chief amusement was furnish- 
ed'by Mr Brougham, who conducted 
the former of those cases.. The spruce 


barrister, now still more spruce, from fi 


his new honours of the gown, was 
bly afraid to trust himself with- 

in the brawny sweep of his antago- 
nist’ He began. with: a profusion: of 
comm pli and wandered about the 
skirtsof the accusation with a/mixture 
of ee gaa png meek~ 
ness and..zeal, v ightful to, in 
the theatrical Soe one of the 
t crowded and fashionable audi- 

Of the season.” | Cobbet kept his 
eye fixed on His future victim with 
grim and sardonic.,contempt. Siill, 
the Queen’s attorney-general muster- 


ed his tropes, and paced his ground, 


(Die 
like the reluctant hero ofthe. high, 


way. Li 2109 a 
“He handled: the rope, and he. teateniy 
the cart, ering 
“* And he often took, leave, but, 
mt ow 
Towards the close of his, 
insipid as hi t in St Stephenaj he 
ventured @ little onward, and. 
of libel in a tender and,eni 
way- This was the least.ret 
brief. But then came Cobbet’s 
he made but a single spring, 
reached the. centre of ve 
and leaving Cleary, untou 
mugiens, with hoof and horn, 
barrister. The battle was 
the strong.” He tossed and 
unfortunate jurisconsult, wii 
ous and exulting ease. He 
pleadings into fragments, .and,y 
them up for the sport of the zi 
He scattered the silken adlvocate’s 
taphors, compliments, and 
smoothly as they were laid, like 
Sybil’s leaves, into nonsense ; 
puff of his nostrils. The tri 
complete. Mr Brougham sank 
his merciless and persevering buy 
lesque, and when the turn for 
was come, and his bulky:an 
stood over him breathless, with:hs 
sport, he shrunk away without ese 
turning to cast a glance upon hi 
He made no reply. Mr 
was not engaged on the next tris 
Webynomeans rank this pe 
the pledged subverters, but he. 
answer when Cobbet. charged ‘him. 
his teeth with having, .as 
would have said, ‘‘ written 
down—tradical,” and we 
now rather regrets his early i 
tions. w Oeil 
We have not time now, to.dg 
than advert to a project, which 
form a relief to those mi 
lings of mediocrity. 
ur the encouragement of Lateratyre 


N 
more promising or j 
the principle. But in the), 
opinion of London, it; is,alre 
dent that the intended number, 
ciates is.too small. .,The,a 
ought to com rehend: 
has done Santen to the literature 
country, atid to-opery ite Goors to the 
hope of everyone who may yet doit 
honour. Ivshould be-a great } 
and array of loyal. genias, agai 
libelling and seditious seril 
the day. This is, we u 
clusively, the project of the Kingt 
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idnan' of Whom - faction has‘ done 

its worst, and who makes only returtis 
is: onder.:tothe nett dau 

any thing but hostility: On this 
fnay'yet talle more; but for the 
— we must draw to a'tonlusion. 


not: do 30; however, ‘without gested 


eating? one ‘glance backwards to the 
we have drawn of the state of 
eas aeling in ‘England, and then, 
expressing our that such should 
bé'the iniotiient selected by the chosen 
wits'dnd'‘wise men of the North— 
the’**Arbitti Elegantiarum” of the 
world the” delicie generis hu- 
eeeP poaiuies OF he widders then 
i itisés of" ern Athens 
a aa her “a” Meet- 
‘oF Tihabitants”’ to address the 
‘to tarn out his Ministers—and 
‘té0in terms which convey and 
‘either the most unworthy sym- 
y with the phrenay of the mob, 
optic‘ most base adulation of its mad 
afd tischievous leaders! Such is the 
fiométit when Mr Francis Jeffrey, and 
a ie oe and Mr vag Cock- 
have thought fit to hold a so- 
lem ae of fraternization its 
thé Vlite ‘of the Cowgate, congrega 
fpthe!” Pantheon—and when Mr 
Séinés' Monerieff has not disdained to 
heat the applatises of tailors cheering 
the periods of jurisconsults—as all the 
‘weré rung on the necessity of 
* assemblies—the freedom of the 
“not forgetting the never-to-be- 
tien crambe recocta of the mas- 
sicré of Manchester. 
Butts this too ‘it is quite easy to 
ee the fraces ‘of nes oma 
‘Of base compliance, w Oper= 
‘we Have ‘already: been noticing 
in so many more important spheres. 
y of’ the tiorth are a sorely 
plit, uticompactéd crew ; be- 
nigtll Outs} they have indeed one name 
i tonimon, but that is the most. of 
it. ° “Wid “Of ‘all this; there is rea- 
hte Wink; the men of the Cow- 


wete "already egitining to have 


35 ‘Suspiéion, “atid sundry 
anual bh ecedenet van in- 


: : SiuisTori 


' 
oft of wwodon oi 
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ferries tanibiods that jt was ticocssary,- 
me *‘ great shew of viréunistance,” 


y some 
to dazzle: the that ‘had to 
be tn per aad deafon the ears 
that-had begun to swallow: with-more: 


cattion..» And someshappy spirit sug- 
the’ eof) "tetonns 
and the rabble; if not their shad: 
at least their cirtenses istered to 
them:';' and*veven' “the sternest: amd 
most aristocratieal, df ‘the! old. Laudet~ 
dale faction, did not abstain from this 
mockery, with whatever secret qualms 
they may have first  enibraced it 5. 
but finding: in the: Edinburgh: Res 
the proper bonds eb! qualita 
the proper bonds ion, 
leant’ boldly on those’ all-a; sabe 
worthies, ** gratos supremis Deorum 
gratos et imis,” and shéok hands' with 
the Radicals. A little airy fe omrae 
chat about independence: and: s¢orti of 
wer, will not suffice to: out the 
east of the stains-which this'unhal- 
lowed connexion has fixed upow-all: 
that partook in its symbols.” ee 
In common justice, however, ‘we 
should speak gently on this occasion’ 
te it is perl sufficiently visible that 
e effect of the spectacle has been exe 
iets reverse of whatitsdevisers and 
principal performers must have ‘had in 
view. Itisquite right that they whoare 
in should be in all things more ‘mode- 
rate than they who are out ; but in the 
case of our friends the Tories (as 
they are absurdly enough called, for 
want of a better name,) we do 
think this system of moderation is 
sometimes carried not’ a little:farther 
than it ought to be. Their enemies 
never confer any favour on them wil 
lingly, but if they were: desirous: of. 
finding out a favour ‘of real moment 
to confer upon them—they could ‘net 
light on any thing more admirably ad 
dapted for their \interests' tlidny the 
holding of et eT this: Ft 
binds & visibly, whe are too often 
apt to — ithe reakibonds that al¢ 
ways subsist ‘between thiens/ «It Britigs 
Whigs.and' Radicals: together—burt it 
brings the ‘Tories together :too, and 
then’ there'is no reaséw to fear for the 
issue. We: conclude, as owe! began; 
with the! words:of Coridlanusy:s0.0 to 
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Earthquake at Wanlockhead, Nov. 30.— 
The weather for some time past has been 
remarkably stormy; heavy rains accompa- 
nied b h winds have prevailed, but in 
the of week and beginning of this, 
the clouds, which had for sometime lower- 
ed, appeared to be dissipated, and we had 
some signs of returning Ee weather. 
Tuesday morning was remarkably fine, but 
hazy—the atmosphere still—and the clouds, 
when they were visible, had no particular 

cee About 8 o’clock a. M., a slight 
of an earthquake was felt at Leadhills 
and Wanlockhead; attended with a hollow 
mm noise. The miners, who were at 
k 150 fathoms below gown, heard 
this alarming sound very distinctly, and 
being afraid lest the works were mihing 
down, many of them left their work, an 
came above ground. In the evening of the 
game day, about 11 o’clock, a similar, or 
still er sound was heard at the above 
, but not accompanied by any trem- 
Bie motion of the earth. These phe- 
nomena have been observed for 8 or 10 
miles eastward, and 3 or 4 miles westward 
of these places, but whether they have ex- 
tended beyond these limits is not yet accu- 
tely ascertained, but it is probable, that 
more immediate effects of these awful 


‘convulsions of nature may have already been 
experienced in some distant quarter, parti- 
tohaty as the earthquake by which Lisbon 


was almost totally destroyed 65 years ago 
was. very distinctly felt in the district of 

ills and Wanlockhead, according to 
tradition, and in the memory of several old 
residenters. 

The Overland Northern Expedition.— 
The last accounts from Lieutenant Franklin 
state his arrival at Great-Bear Lake (W. 
long. 120°, lat. N. about 67°) where he 
means to hut for the winter. He could 
have reached Coppermine River, but not in 
time to obtain the desired information this 
geason ; and he therefore resolved to win- 


_ ter at Great-Bear Lake, and to start with 
“the return of proper weather, so as to have 


the whole summer before him for the object 


of e expedition. 


J. 
pan that a method very similar to that sug- 


gested in his letter is im usey—a graduated 
“giass, tube..of some length full of air, ex- 


_cepting a known pertion, ina curve at the 
Bios. of any viscous, coloured liquid, 


ndings at Sea,—In answer to a query 
K..K, on this subject, I beg to inform 


ing forced up the tube by the pres- 


"gure of the'sea water, indicates, by the mark 
which it leaves inside the tube, the degree 


, fowA 
Spa hint ascertained) the 


the contained air had been com- 
and consequently (if the specific 







which the instrument had descend- 

Wy This instrument pout i “ T. 
Of Discovery.— ‘rench cor- 
UA icanie, commanded by M. de Frey- 


cinet, sailed from New South Wales to pur- 


sue her voyage of discovery on } 
December last. On be! ato i ng 
she was saluted by the fort, which Way 
turned by the battery from Dawes’ Point: 
Languages.— According to a ** View} 
all the known Lan i and a4, 
lects,” published by M. Fred. Adett 
counsellor of state to the Emperor of B 
sia, their number amounts wo 8,068. 
all Asia 937, European 587, Afri 
and America 1,264. a 
Ancient Manuscripts.—Some new dig 
veries of t interest and importance’ 
been made in the Vatican Libtary by'M, 
Mai, the principal librarian. ory 
In a Greek palimpseste manuscript (wherp 
the first writing has been effaced in‘ order tp 
make the parchment serve a second tin 
containing the Harangues of the Otator 
Aristides, the learned librarian has suceeed. 
ed in discovering a part of the Extracts gf 
Constantine Porphyrogenetus, ing to 
the Chapters of Sentences, Harangues, Si 
cession of Kings, Inventors of Things, and 
Sententious Answers. As the Byzantine 
prince had made extracts from a multitude 
of historical and political works, which have 
been long lost to the world, this discovery 
has naturally promised an ample harvest of 
interesting gleanings. M. Mai annoutites 
that he has discovered parts of the lost books 
of Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, and’ Dion 
Cassius, and fragments of Aristotle of R- 
phorus, of Timeus, of Hyperides, ‘and of 
Demetrius Phalereus. The names of some 
other authors, from whom extracts have 
been made, are not given. There até also 
some fragments of the Byzantine writers, 
such as Eunapius, Menander of B Tah. 
tium, Priscus and Petrus Protector, historic 
authors of a very interesting period. “A. 
mong the fragments of Polybius, there is 
one of the 39th book, in which he announ- 
ces that the 40th and last was to treatof 
Chronology. 
In another palimpseste, M. Mai has found 
a political treatise posterior to the time. of 
Cicero, in which that orator is quoted } 
many other Greek and Latin authots, 
M. Mai has further discovered, se i 
speeches of Aristides, seven books of | 
physician Oribarius, which will be of much 
value to the physical sciences, fragments of 
Philo, a copy of Verines, &c. Ks 


aT, 


It has been also just annoynced, In 
the MSS. of Herculaneum, lately unrolled 







at Naples, some treatises of Epicurus J ve 
been discovered of more importance, 
any we are yet in possession of, Le 
these MSS, there are quotations from, @ | 
tise on Political Economy by, Aristotle, 
very different from the woth which, we pos 
sess under that title. rag 
M. Hase, Professor, of modern G 
the School of Oriental Langwnges, 
mn na just returned ip a, Jiter 
Italy, has further ‘in 
sunlne of one discoveries. He has found 
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¥h the Ambrosian Library Ade Milan a com- 
MS. of a Byzantine historian, George 
ypolites of whom we have hitherto had 
ing but an extract. ; 

aron, Niebuhr, se mag san as geal 

thi , has again discovered. an 
a sa pinay se t. works hitherto 
nown, They are chiefly fragments of 
sro’s Orations Pro at, Fonte qutiad 

, Rabirio ; a fragment of the 91st o 
';_and two works of Seneca. He has 
ted the publication to the Pope, by 
yhose favour he was enabled to discover 
these literary treasures in the library of the 


vate & bé. Amadeus Peyran, professor of 

z in the university of Tu- 
rin, has discovered some fragments of Cice- 
roin.a,manuscript from the monastery of 
S¢ Columban de Rabbio, a town on the 
Trebia, in the dominions of the king of 
Sardinia. ‘This MS. presents important 
new readings of orations already known, and 
confirms the identity of several texts that 
haye. been tortured by indiscreet critics. 
It contains also fragments of the orations 
Pro Scaura, Pro M. Tullio, In Clodium, 
orations unfortunately lost. 

“A manuscript of Eutropius’s Roman His- 
tory, sup to have been carried from 
Rome to Bamberg by the Emperor Henry, 
the founder of the bishoprick of that place, 
has been found in the Royal library there 
by Mr Jacks the librarian. It is more 
complete than any of the printed editions, 
and will probably furnish means for cor- 
recting many false readings. 

Professor Goeller of Cologne, had previ- 

ously discovered in the same library a MS. 
of Livy. 
A manuscript of the eleventh centu- 
ry, containing illustrations of Juvenal, 
which was discovered about two years ago 
in the library of the convent of St Gallen, by 
Professor Cramer, is about to be committed 
to the press. A specimen was published by 
the Professor on occasion of the king’s birth- 
day, under the title of Specimen nova, Edi- 
tionis scholastice Juvenalis. 

The French Jitcrati are occupied at this 
time ina work of some importance—pre- 
paring ‘translations of Plutarch, Sallust, 

acitus, Aristotle, Hippocrates, &c. from 
the Arabic MSS., into which language 
many or all the best Greek and Roman 
authors are known to have been translated. 

The French ambassador at Constantino- 
ple, M. Giardin, lately sent to Paris fifteen 
valuable MSS. in Arabic, from the imperial 
library there, among which are the com- 
plete works of Plutarch and Herodotus. 

-_ Vesuvius and Pompeii.—During a late 

etuption of Vesuvius, a shower of ashes fell 
Bn} rest uncovered part of Pompeii. M. 

de Git 

com 







bernat, a Spanish naturalist, having 

pated the substances of which this re- 

, Cent shower is composed, with those which 
5 ntly overwhelmed the city, could not 
ingen herp resemblance between them, 
and Moubts ‘whether ‘that’ city really was 
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ruined by a shower of ashes. He also ob- 
served, within a few daysafter the eruption, 
that the crater of Vesuvius “was covered 
with crystals of common salt—a pretty plain 
indication that the admission of sea-water 
into the interior of the mountain has some- 
thing to do with the phenomenon. as 
An example that ought. to be fallowed.— 
The iron masters of Sweden, have settled an 
annuity of 500 crowns. on M, Beérze: ius, in 
consideration of the services that meritori- 
ous philosopher has rendered to the arts 
dependent on chemistry, and to manufac. 
tures of several kinds, by his discoveries and 
communications. Ae 
Galvanic Magnetism.—In a notice of the 
proceedings of the Royal Society,., pub- 
lished in the Journals of the day, a brief ac- 
count is given of ne H y Davy’s re- 
cent interesting electro-magnetic experi: 
ments. We have here ath Pag 
important result obtained by Professor Oer- 
sted. He states, that a plate of zinc (about 
three inches high, and four inches, broad) 
placed in, and by an arch of small wite 
connected with a trough nearly fitting it, 
made of thin copper, and containing a mix, 
ture of one part of sulphuric acid, one part 
of nitric acid, and 60 of water, forms 
an apparatus, which, being suspended bj 
a very small wire (only sufficiently strot 
to bear its weight), will, if a powerful mag. 
net be presented to it, exhibit magnetic 
larity—turning its corresponding pole’ to 
the pole of the magnet. The. suspending 
wire is attached to the apparatus by’ ‘a 
thread rising from one side of the trough 
to the wire, and descending to the otlier 
side of the trough; and the plate of Zitic 
is kept from coming in contact with’ the 
copper case, by a piece of cork interpose 
on each side of the plate. 
Statistics, &c.--F'rance.—Itappears froma 
late publication of the Academy of Sciences, 
that Paris contains 714,000 iritabifanty “of 
whom 25,000 are not domiciled. e 
average number of birtks annually is 21,000, 
and of these, the proportion of males to fe- 
males is as 25 to 24. The annual con- 
sumption of bread is 113,880,000 kilo- 
grammes; of oxen 70,000; of heifére 
9,000 ; of calves 78,000 ; of sheep 34,000 ; 
of swine 72,000; of 74,000,000 ; ‘of 
pigeons 900,000 ; of fowls 1,200,000 ; “of 
wine 870,000 hectolitres. vas 
Sweden.—By the census taken in 1819, 


the population of the kingdom ps a 
hat ‘year 


be 2,543,412. The births in ‘¢ 
were 2329, and the deaths 3238—diffetetice 
909. Nearly a half of the children “dre 
born ocd marri One out ‘of 'titee 
children have invariably died. Marriag ringes 
$04, and divorces '24 2 ental ph poe 
The whole population of Greenland)’ ‘bc. 
cording to the ee ot oe Missi 
Board, consists of 3586 individuals, ‘spread 
through 17'colonies on the wesc St 
The interior is ‘not’ habitable,’ owing’ tk 
cutiulations of ice.’*“The°} 
increased T14 since the year F789. 
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3140 . Works Preparing for Publieation. Celt, 
aumigon enn, 

thy 5 

WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. bos 

Teng" 

LONDON. thy 


Tux Doge of Venice, a Tragedy; by Lord 


Byron. 

A New Volume of Poems; by John Clare. 
* In the press, the first of Mr David 
Booth i the 


”s Dictionary of ite po 

By Mr rm will be 
+a ' us- 
toms, &c. of the People of Dalmatia, Illy- 
ria, eign in two Pi Volumes, Embel- 


This work will form the commencement of 
a Series, to be deriominated the World in 
Miniature. 
The eR Be Tame Late Revolution in 
Mexico ; 

any wil 


Tees i fonrel. 
be publishes y 
Pg an Padre sh’ Shetlant; 


with a Description ne he? pe asi and 
Customs of its Inhabitants, Iustrated by 
numerous Eng a kee 
on Nor E don in J. 


by Mr Nichols, 
The Second and Concluding Part of An- 
cient Wanmens by Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 


The author : of the above wren Se 
taking ‘or the e Mo- 
dern, ie of the ty. 

To be } lished by Su ion, in four 


pene ie a oo Bory ; by J. 


“Ste Taher author of the well-known 
) is about to publish a Complete 

istory of Birds, in 9 or 10 vols quarto, 
Illustrated with about 180 Coloured 

A Volume of Translations from the Rus- 
sian, with Seog rah on the Literature of the 
Russians ; Bouring. 

The A ‘Antgenatical Camera Obscura ; in- 
tended to convey to the juvenile mind the 
know! of Scripture History. 

The Index to the Gentleman’s 

ne, from its commencement in 1731, 
18, inclusive, is in great forwardness 
in the press. 
J. S. Stanhope, Esq. has in the press, 
Olympia, or To phy illustrative of the 
actual State of mh and the City of 
Ellis, in folio, with plans of Olympia and 
Ellis. 


* deacon of Lincoln, in order to a 


The Hon. R. K. Craven is prin gfe: 
quarto volume, a Tour through the 
= tb can of Naples, in 1818, fides |: 
108 Mags} 


“ay » Colonie orth’s unpublished MSS. 
British Museum, are reviewing 






Collection of his Works, with notes.’ * ling 
We ay | for the press, a Christian Bian; 


or Dictionary; by John Wilks; 
A Novel, in 3 vols, to be = 
A 


** Such is the World,” will shortly be 

The Mental Calculator ; by Mr 

Shortly will be published, the 
Canto II. a 

The Poets’ Child, a Tragedy ; fom 
pen of Miss Isabel Hill. t 

A Small Volume of Poems, einige: 

* What is Life ;” with other ( 
by Mr Thomas Bailey. 

The valuable Library of Cantina) 
Fescu, having begn purchased by Meaty 
SHERWOOD, NEELY, AND JoNEs;" 
Paternoster Row, and Mr BooxeEnr of 
Street, a Catalogue of the same will sho 
be submitted to the Public, ( 


the Capone of it by auction. ey 
In the Press, and speedily will be c 







lished in octavo, Volume First of 
Principles of Medicine, written entirely 
the plan of the Baconian Phil id 
prove that the only rational m 
me ae 9 06 © ine ae 
ition or counteracting action, 

cently powerful to expel the disorder’ by 
R. D. Hamilton, Medical Practitioner. 

The general History of the House w 
cua or Royal Family of England, from 

record of the name, to the acceisidn’ 

of George the First to the Throne of Great 
Britain, printing under the immediate pe 
tronage of his Majesty, will be ready ef 
in December, in one volume 4to. 

In the press, a Second Volume of Sactel 
Lyrics; by James Edmeston, 12mo. “’ 

A New Edition of the Rev. John Foster's 
Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance, 
is nearly ready for publication. 

A Second Volume also of Clarke's (Thos) 
History of Intolerance. 





silworth, a R nee, by, the Au- 
pa of Waverley, wil. be oa early in 


as Me press, and speedily will be pub- 
yng vols Syo, a History of the Bri- 
from the Accession of Charles!I. 

to ae ration; with an Introduction, 
tracing the progress of Society, and of the 


EDINBURGH. uxol 


Constitution, from the feudal titties tO’ 
opening of the History ; and incl 
examination of Mr bey 

ments, relative to the character of th 
lish Government. By George Brodie, 
Advocate. 

Should a sufficient number of Subscribe 
be obtained, to defray the necessary 
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: ee ee marked, and the 

enderson, land-surveyor valuator, Ww carefull ted, by George Fal- 
A Sa a Treatise'oe the P se ton, author of a“ etd Dictionary, 


rk to be comprised 

pwards of two hundred pages 8v0, em- 

ay wid engravings, ilustrative of the 

Price 7s. Gd. s. 

ectus has been need a 

relig iC pus M. i ie, col act- 

by. members of the’ United Secession 

Church of Scotland, erititled The Christian 

Recorder, and British and Foreign Reli- 

gious i . The first number will 
on the 16th of January. 

Aubin, or the Infidel. 2 vols 12mo. 

Scrap Book ; containing a collection 

of amusing and striking pieces in prose and 

verse, chiefly selected from the standard and 

floating literature of the last twelve or fif- 

, years ; together with an introduction, 

snd occasional remarks and contributions ; 

John M‘Diarmid, Author of the Life of 
Wiliam Cowper, Esq. 12mo. 


a 


Abridgment ‘of the History of Eng- 
Koy ae the invasion of Julius Cesar to 
the death of George II. ; by Dr Goldsmith. 
With a Continuation to the demise of 
George III. by the Rev. Alex. Stewart ; in 
one voL 12mo. 

Anew Travelling Map of England and 
Wales, exhibiting the different’ counties, 
towns, ¥ , and stages} principal and 
cross roads ; rivers, canals, &c. con- 
structed and drawn with the greatest care. 
By John Bell, land-surveyor. 

Johnson’s ror in peuger s to 
which are subjoined a Vocabulary of Classi- 
cal and Scri Names, and a con- 
cise. Account of the Heathen Deities. The 


Spelling-Book, &c. 
a ts of aan the use of 
oung Persons.; with an Introductory Ad- 
es re me c.G. Ane eecenn a 
Ww plates, designs Or= 
bould. 12mo. nd Aen SS we ib 
A Contise of Practical Geome ’ 
Trigonometry, and Mensttratidn 5 7 
re ey ee ee A 
ex. « 4 - tle iv wt * 
from the Bible ; dési 
chiefly Pinar. of actisot ead Sottoe oung 
Persons; ‘by Alex. Adam, teacher,’ Eqin- 


of Universal 
Editor of the 
aoe Se The work ‘will be*com:- 
pleted in 7 thick 8vo vo 

the first part of which will be published in 
the beginning 
mainder quarterly. 
ecuting under the eye of the Author, who 
has corrected and improved the work’ex- 
pressly for this’ tranélation. "The 
tion of the British Empire, and of. N 
and South America, is to be revised’ by 
gentlemen belonging to these countties, 
whose access to 


two years. Five volumes have 
ready poblebed me fn ot 
History of Geography, and’ 
of Discovery, from the earliest 
present day ;' the second’ contains 
ry of Mathematical, ' Physical, 
cal Geography ; ‘and ‘the ‘last th 
the Description of ‘Asia, Africa, a 
rica; the Description of Europé will 
comprized in two additional volumes, 
will complete the work. ° The’ *E: 
Translation commences with the Th 
Mathematical, Physical, and Political 
gtaphy. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Jouw Offor's Quarterly C: of The- 
pel and Miscellaneous No 5. 

s Catalogue of Books, from October 


CLAssics. 
A Literal Translation of the Iliad of 
Homer into English Prose, with explanatory 


Notes; by a Graduate of the University of 
ye a 2 vols. £1, 4s. . 

i cum annotat. R.F.P. 
Brunckii et Godof, Svo.3 vols: £1, Yfs.'6d. 
COMMERCE. 2. 


ventions at present subsisting betw 
Britain and Foreign Powers, Compiled from 


342 Monthly List of 
Authentic Documents ; by Lewis Hertslet, 


Librarian, and Keeper-of the Papers, 
renee Office, 2 vols. 8vo. -£1, 4s. nd 
EDUCATION. 

Augustus; or, the Ambitious Student. 9s. 
The Cambridge Problems, from 1801 to 
1820, inclusive. 10s. 6d. 
DRAMA. 
The Lady and the Deyil, a Musical 
Drama; by William Dimond, Esq. 2s. 
Soirées Literaires ; me Te hints upon 


The Tour of Africa, selected and ar- 
ranged by Catherine Hutton. 8vo. Vol. II. 
12s. 

The > School ; or traits of character 
in early life; by Miss Sandham. 3s. 

More Minor Morals; or an introduction 
to the Winter Family. 5s. 6d. 

_ & Practical Method of teaching the living 
applied to the French; by 
M. Marell. Svo. 4s. 
FINE ARTS. 

The National Sports of Great Britain, 
superbly coloured, by Henry Albin; con- 
taining 12 plates, with descriptions. Part I. 
£2, 2s. 

The Costume of Persia; drawn from 
nature by A. Olowski.. Part I. containing 
6 coloured plates ; folio. 18s. 

Ferty-four coloured Plates, illustrative of 
the researches and operations of G. Belzoni. 
fo. £6, 6s. 

Ornaments and Designs from the An- 
tique, for the use of architects, upholders, 
cabinet-makers, &c. Nol. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
To be completed in 10 numbers. 

Views in Ceylon ; a series of six engrav- 
ings 22 by 15 inches, highly finished in 
pe si illustrative of yan scenery, 
costumes, &c. Price to Subscribers £5, 5s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A Historical and Geographical Memoir 
of the North American Continent, its Na- 
tions and Tribes; by the Rev. J. B. Gor- 
don. 4to, £2. 

HISTORY. 

A Narrative of Proceedings of Venezuela 
in 1819, 1820; with the Character of the 
Republican Government, a Description of 
Caraccas, &c.; by Captain G. L. Chester- 
ton. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Law. 

The Law of Evidence ; by T. M. Phi- 
lips. Vol. II. royal Svo. 18s. j 

A Compendious Abstract of the Public 
Acts passed in 60th Geo. III. and Ist Geo. 
IV. ; by T. W. Williams, Esq. 8s. 

An Abridgment of the Law of Nisi Prius; 
Yrs Selwyn, jun. Esq. 2 vols Syo- 

16s, 


A Digested Index to the Term Reports, 
apelrsically arranged; royal Syo, 2 vols. 

2, Ts. 

A Treatise on the Law of Partition ; by 
C. B. Alinutt. Svo. 8s. 6d. 


New Publications. 


An Essay, in a Course of i 
Abstracts of Tithes3-by R, Pre 
Part Vi 12s; 2 AK ¢ 

Principles and’ Practice: of the Cows 
Chancery ; by H. Maddock. - Syow9ltgi: 
£2, 16s. off ty 

MEDICINE, L354 fing 

View of the Muscles of the Hitman 
by G. Lewis. 4to. £1,11s. 6d, 09 # 
— Tracts, patio by ra, | 
oO icians ; with coloured . val 
Vil 12s. mn 

a vo Sys TacTics, ° iW 

roposed Rules and Regulations 
Exercise and Manceuvres of the Lg fe 
compiled from the Polish “ System) 
adapted to the British Cavalry: “Wj 
historical account of banners,’ ordets i 
M 7 










valry, &c. By Lieut.-Col. R.-H.de' 
morency, H. P. York Hussars ;’ with’) 
plates. 4to. £1, Is. NY fen 
MISCELLANIES. 
Letters written for the Post.and notify 
the Press; post Svo. 12s. iaan4 
= Student’s Journal ;: post Bva.4e 6 
The Private Diary, on. the of 
above. 4s. 6d. ‘iget sail 
Sett’s Diary, or Bills’ Due Book for 1821, 4 
A Reply to an unsentimental sort of g 
critic, the Reviewer of Spence’s Anecdotes, 
in the Quarterly Review for October 189); 
otherwise to the Longinus of Insdoor(Nz 
Pa by one of the family of the Bowlese, 
Js. 6d. og 
The Literary Diary ; or Common-Platg 
Book, with explanation, &c. 12s. 44 
Robson’s London Commercial Directaty 
for 1821. 12s. 6d. iJ 
The Life-Preserving Manual; bya Phy. 
sician. 2s. 6d. jitae 
NOVELS, suipt 
The West Indian; or the Brothers 
vols. 15s. vind 
The feuds of Luna and Parolla;,a:talé 
of the 16th century, 4 vols. £1,268 / \ 
Ireland ; or, Memoirs of the M 
family ; by Miss R. M. Ennis, 3 vols. 
Traits and Trials, 2 vols. 146.1: dd 
Anston Park; a Tale; 12mo. ,:68.,01 


POETRY. ul 
The Legend of St Loy, and other poauit} 
by A. Heraud, 8vo. 10s. 6d. * doy 


A Day in Autumn ; by B. Barton, (Mo. 
2s. 6d. ©1030 
Vulpina; or the Crafty Sister; tale 
of the 19th century; by Rev. G. Holme. 
7s. ol! 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. be 
A Letter to H. Brougham, Esq: MeD 
on certain clauses in the Education: Bil, 
now before Parliament; by S. Butlers Dd 
sr lanaaned of Shrewsbury school vo. 
Is. ism ont 
An Inquiry concerning the | Powesi¥f 
Increase in the numbers of Mankind,:béing 
an answer to Mr Malthus’s Essayy.on tit 
subject; by William Godwin. | 18s\9:1il 
POLITICS, b ,romwa 


The Speeches of his Majesty’s Attorney 
6 
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“Solicitor General, in the House of 
Fao Oct. 27th, 1820, 8vo. « $e. Gds 
The. of the Lord Chancellor, in 
the House of Lords, on the Ist Nov. 1820, 
on the second reading of the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties. 1s. 6d. 

‘The ‘Trial. of the Queen, 2 vols 8vo. 


6d. 
oe same; by Smeeton, 2 vols 8vo. 


i THEOLOGY. 
Ward’s Fulfilment of eentaion, or 
ic, Hi ;>in which im nt 
veri sane from this year,” 1820, 
10 1830,.6 vols 8vo. £2, 2s. 

A. new edition of the Works of Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, edited by Rev. R. Heber, 
Vol:i1. 8vo. 12s. 

§mith’s Scripture Testimony to the Mes- 
gah, vols II. and III. 8vo. £1. 

TYPOGRAPHY. 

An: Historical Essay on the Origin of 
Printing, translated from the French of 
M: Santander, cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Biographical Memoirs of William Ged ; 
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with a particular account of his progress in 
the Art of Blosh Printing, cr. 8vo. 4s. 

An Essay on the Origin and Progress of 
Stereotype: Printing 3 by Thomas Herdson, 
er. 8vo. 10s. nthe Origin of Printing 

A Memoir on i ing ; 
Ralph Willett, cr. 8vo. 6s. 4 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of the Operations and recent 
discoveries within the Pyramids, Temples, 
Tombs, and excavations in’ E; and 
Nubia; and of a Journey to the Coast of 
the Red Sea, in search of the antient Be- 
renice, &c.; by G. Belzoni, 4to. £2, 26. 

Forty-four coloured plates, Mlustrative of 
the above Travels, folio. £6, 6s. 

Modern Voyages and Travels, No. IIT. 
of Vol. IV. containing Sommiere’s Travels 
in Montenegro, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Letters written during a Tour through 
Normandy, Brittany, and other parts of 
France, in 1818; by Mrs C. Stothard, 
with many engravings, from the drawings 
of C. Stothard, F.S.D. 4to. £2, 12s. 6d. 





EDINBURGH. 


The ae egy a Tale; by the author 
ofthe Ayrshire Legatees; or, the Cor- 
respondence of the Pringle Family,” 3 vols 
lanio. £1, Is. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No. 
CXXV, for December 1820. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review, No. XXIV. 

IDustrations of the Novels and Tales, 
entitled Waverley, Guy Mannering, the An- 
tiquary, Rob Roy, the Black Dwarf, Old 
Mortality, the Heart of Mid-Lothian, the 
Bride of Lammermoor, and a Legend of 
Montrose, engraved after original designs 
of William Allan; by Heath, Warren, 
Engleheart, Romney, Meyer, Lizars, &c. 
Duodecimo, £1, 4s., medium 8vo, £1, Ils. 
6d., imperial 4to, £2, 12s. 6d., colombier 
Mo, £3, 3s. 

The Poetical Works complete of Sir 
Walter Scott, Baronet; new edition in 10 
vols 8v0, with vignette title-pages. £6. 

Illustrations of Phrenology ; by Sir 
George Mackenzie, Bart. with cighteen en- 
Bravings. Svo. 15s. 

Elements of Chemistry, with its applica- 
tion to explain the Phenomena of Nature, 
and the Processes of Arts and Manufac- 
tures; by James Millar, M. D. Fellow of 
the College of Physicians, and Lecturer on 
Nataral History and Chemistry, 8vo. 12s. 

Remarks on the Internal Evidence for 
the truth of the Revealed Religion; by 


‘Phomas! Erskine, “Esq. Advocate, 12mo. 


yUMathemati¢al Essays; by the late Wil- 
fiam Spence, Ksq. edited by John F. W. 
Herschel, Esq. with a brief Memoir of the 
Author, 4to. £2, 166. 


The First Five Books of Livy’s History 
of the Second Punic War, edited and illus- 
trated by John Hunter, L.L.D. Professor 
of Humanity in the University of St An- 
drews; with Notes Critical and E a- 
tory ; printed at the St Andrew’s Universi- 
ty Press, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

A Catechism of Chemistry ; adapted to 
those commencing the study of that Science, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Lessons of Sadek, Leoline and Pe- 
naura, and other Poems; by James Craw- 
ford Whitehead, 12mo. 6s. 

Literary and Statistical Magazine of 
Scotland, No. XVI. 2s. 6d. 

Marvellous and disinterested Patriotism 
of certain learned Whigs, in Prose and 
Rhyme, for the use of the Inhabitants of 
Edinburgh ; by Fair Play and Have At 
Them. 64. 

The Worksof John Moore, M. D. with Me- 
moirs of his Life and Writings ; by Robert 
Anderson, M.D. 7 vols 8vo. | £3, 13s. 6d. 

The Forester’s Guide; or, a Practical 
and Experimental method of Pruning and 
Training up young Plantations ‘of every 
description ; a new and easy method of ex- 
tirpating barren wood from’ among Oak 

Coppice, the valumg and ascertaining the 
quantity of Bark produced from coppice 
wood of all ages; also a description of a 
new invented machine, for measuring and 
ascertaining the value of standing trees; 
by R. Monteith, wood-surveyor and ‘valua- 
tor, Stirling, illustrated’ by ‘engtavings, 
12mo. 65. ee 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT.—Dec. 9, 1820. “ 
ud 


Sugar-THE demand for Sugar has for some time past been steady. C, 
purchases have been of late made, but without any improvement in price. No supple 
of any importance can now be expected at market for several months to come, excey 

Desnerane, atid if the demand continues as it han done fer eovera] monshs it is 
sean geet bm oes Sageve.of Sages mast advance, The sale of refin 
now to the demand for home consumpt ; the season for export to the northen 
w closed. Coffee.—-The salés of Coffee may be said to be limited tot 
tity used for the internal supply of Great Britain. There has been no shipments.of 
to the continent of any consequence, but as the spring advances, that will in all 
bability be considerable. Prices remain: nominal, but without any disposition 0m 
Cotton.—The sales of Cotton have been considerable, both for home consumpt a. 
ion ; but as the holders evince a disposition to sell, the price has rather gi 
may be stated as being still on the decline, without any prospect of revival, 
ion has increased this year. The imports of the first eleven months of last 
amounted to 518,095 bags, and for the first eleven months of this year 553,171 bag; 
ing an increase of 35,076 bags. Boweds and Brazils are at present in the greatest 


{ 


E 


mains firm. The holders generally anticipate an improvement both in the and in 
the demand. Tobacco.—The pri Y of pe a may opt on the ‘edine, a hone 
ket dull, notwithstanding the contract for the French government. The stock on 
the Ist December 1819 was 12,591 hhds, and that on the Ist instant was 15,344, making 
an increase of 2,753 hhds. Jrish Provisions are improving in demand and in price, 
Butters in particular were in brisk demand last week, and the advance in price was main. 
tained. The arrivals of Tallow are extensive beyond precedent, and no alteration in the 
demand. In Hemp and Flax there is no variation. Tar may be purchased on lower 
terms. In Gooeniant Oils, the price may be stated at a little improvement. Fine Wheat 
experienced a brisk demand. Inferior qualities were dull. Fine parcels of Barley com. 
mand hi i The sale of Oats is dull and languid, and the price o—- Grey 
and White Pease are lower. In Clover Seed there is little or no business doing. Rum om 
tinues nominal in price. Brandy is rather lower. In Geneva there is no variation, 

_ The manufactures of the country are considerably revived, but we believe the labourer 
is deriving greater advantages from that revival than the employer. Any increase on the 
demand in foreign markets from export trade is more than counterbalanced by the mis 
fortunes of the agricultural interests, but it is anticipated, that next year will restore 
things to their proper level, and give fresh life and vigour to all our establishments, 4 
cultural and commercial. The political convulsions taking place in different 

are by no means favourable to the extension of our foreign trade. 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 3d to 24th Nov. 1820. 



































Sd. 10th.? 17th. 24th, 
Bank stock, 215 4] 215) 16 | 2184 18 | 219% 
3 per cent. reducedynnmnnnenn| 6G6f 7 | 678 §| 688 §] 68 
3 Per cent. CONSOLE, nnnnnennnnene| 673 § eat 695g} 69 
34 per cent. consols, 76 7163 f 773 214 
4 per cent. consols, 843 5 | 853 §| 773 864 j} 
5 per cent. NAVY ANN. cennevonend 1037 4 | 1044 3 | 1053 9} 105§. | 
a 3 per Cent. aNMennnel 65 4 | 664 674 PUR. 
India stock, 221, 1 | 2214 ee 
—— bonds,.. 27 pr. 27 25 pr.| 26 27 pr.| 27 24pr. 
Exchequer Dillsjecccinsneemnnnel 4 6 pr} 5 Spr} 3 Spr} 2 pr. par 
Consols for acc. | 673 3 683 #/| 695 3/69 
American 3 per cents. 70 70 70 70 
French 5 per cent8.semoueed 16 ft. 75 ¢.) — | 


Course of Exchange, Dee. 5—Amsterdam, 12:7. Antwerp, 12:8 Ham 
burgh, 37:8. Frankfort on the Maine, 154}. Paris, 3d. sight, 25:70. Bourdeauy 
26:0. Madrid, 363. Cadiz, 36}. Lisbon, 504. Oporto, 51. Gibraltar, 304. Mt 
a ya Malta, 45. Naples, 39. Rio Janeiro, 53. Dublin, F 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per 0z—Portugal gold, in coin, £0: 0:0. New Dail 
loons, £3: 15:0. Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17: 10}. New dollars, £0:4: 40h 
Silver in bare, stand. £074: 111, ’ ‘ ‘ te 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Deo, 2; Lowpon. 
LEITA. GLASGOW. { LIVERPOOL.| LONDON. 
Sip bry Brown; .ewt, | 60 to 65 | 57 to 6L |. 56.t0.58 |. 58 to 60 
Ok ee de cee 
a ce = ye 9 
i aimeai rs fis + 4 430 145) = -{< at ge “ple 
Table jtto,  ». .»,...| 108 10 | — a 4 Spe we | 205 209 
4 5 as a ee a ee 
Bl eetie PS S| eee pe 
. hched L 7. : = — | 48 ~ _ 
ds is MESES, British, owt. 28 «©9986 «| 27 23 | 98 — | %4s6¢4 — 
‘tem * cw 
ther en fineord, | 115 192 | 112 119 | 118 122 95 125 
1 the i et, and {= ae a 138 120 128 | 125 } 30 128 142 
‘riage ! ol _- — 100 apne hen 
rid sdifele ands 120.198 | — —.| 120 125° | = - 
andfinemid. | 132 140 | — — | 130 136.4 — ee 
. , | 192 =6196 | — — | 116 10 | — - 
| a n70 i Bond) Ib. 84 83 | 8 S| 8% 83 - 
.P, . - 2s 6d 4s Od 
% atl gal : é Fy F 274 % 8d | 52d 2s 4d Fs $3 
Gente, . s alte ~ |. a vad 
“4 Whisky,» 6+ | 70738 |= ae a dd _ = 
atest ie ist Growths, hhd. 4 e _ ine = pa 4 4 
rv nbadegsl Tite... bute | 34 Bh op panty, am -|- - 
din fle, Pipe. | 30 a i= 1 SE Fghieo 
mar- Madeira, . . . 5 = _ = — . 
‘ LOGWOOD, Jams. ton. | £70 7 7 615 60 6 5 610 6810 7s 0d j 
. Ye me eB | 
rive, FuETtO, ielenicn, ieee i | — | 710 80] 710 — | 47 ss 
sin. 9 11 | 910 10 0 810 9 0 | 100 10 64 
DI 0, Caraceas fine, Ib. | 93 6d liséd| 7 6 8 6 6090 010 
the Pen, & mer. Pine, foot. | 1 6 1s | - Pe tee ie Rion _ 
wer - ~ - - |= a 
heat Chinen (aut. paid) 2 0 - _ _ ~ - baa oes | 
: uras ww gee 1418/1218 1014 
om. Pao me Yo _ 14 30 a 3 4 ie Me: Bas 
an . . -_ - _ — 
“a PO OCR Mee Pads eile oh 
+ cw _ guy _ _ 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. sa — | 53 51 | 54 oi - 
‘be BEMP, Riga + Rhine, ton. | 46 a | = -|- “Tae 
4 ean, . Y a —_ = an _ 
sie an han 7a 
é Bem |@ ogl= =|= =/2 
MATS, Archangel, . 109. | 75 i es watt ere oe) hone | 
BRISTLES, 315 4 0 
Petersburgh Firsts, ewt. 13 10 14 _ - — - nm om 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 54 35 _ _ _ _ 57 
ps 57s 38s 
‘Montreal ditto, “ee 4g | 57 34 | 38 — | 4% 42 
Pees 0: 38 44 | 32 53 | 34 4 «=54 6 | ge 0 
OIL,Whale, . . tun. | £29 are 2210 23 | — — | £24 _ 
‘ad 00, . . . 84 (p. brL. )— _ _ — _ rae i 
pe , Virgin. fine, Ib s # i B06 08 + pemet | 
R : 6; 4 | 
6 6: 5 62 03 O ce i 7 
cOFTONS, S, Bowed Georg. = - 1 04 1 OF] O 9 O1lb| O Q Hi ! 
Sea Islar * Sep, oh ie 110 24 110 2 0 14 110 ! 
) Good, ‘ = mia Zod 8.1 2S ‘is ad 
| iddli r os mane oeTttt saa om - i 
7 erara and ice, _~ _ 1s 1 5 on 1 01111 i 
Se [SEER ELLE OL Bee , 
Maranham, on -~ |1416 bitte A 0-1-0 i 
EDINBURGH, Dec. 6.—LONDON, Dec. 8; i 
| ‘Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. f 
Tot,.....,398. Od. | Ist,...42.21s. Od. | Ist,.....18s. 6d. } Istj....0.19s. Bde, 
24, +318. Gd. | 2d, ..0e19s. Gd. | 2dy....017s. Gd. 2d, ......18s. 6d. i 
= 3d,..000.265. 6d. 3d,.,....18s. 6d. Sai, cocagel Gt, 6d. Sd, ovaees1 75. Ode :, 
onl sion Average of Wheat, £1: 10:2 6-12ths, iysud 
1, _ 
Tuesday, December 5. ; 
e cheats Qs. 5d. to Os. 2d. | Quartern Loaf. .° Osi'°$2. to 0s.'I0d. | 
oP Os. 5d. to Os. 7d. | Potatoes (28 lb.) . . Os. 10d. to Os. 
ry pee 2s. Gd.to 3s. Od. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. . 1s... 3d. to .Oss»' 
bak: +. « Os. 6d. to Os. Od. | Salt ditto, per stone, -16s,. Od. to: Os, 
ob s bs 03 "sell Og Sdlt0: Os. Td. Ditto, per Ib. «It Ode to! Osacvis" 
' allow, per stone 8s. 6d. to 9s, Gd, | Eggs, per dozen . . Us. Od. to Is. 2d. 
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HADDINGTON.—DECEMBER 15. 


Wheat. Barley. 


Oats. Pease. Beans, 


Ist,....--32s. 6d. | Ist,......2hs. Od. | Ist,... ..18s. Od. | Ist,......168. Od. | Ist,......1%s, Od: 


2d, ......30s. Gd. | 2d,......18s. Od. | 2d,......16s. Od. | 2d,...... Os. Od. 


2d, ..0000 Os. Od, 


Sd, .++006285, Od. | 3d, .....165. Od. | Sd,......138. Od. | Bd,...2+- OS. Od. | Sdy.seove Om OM, 
Average of Wheat, £1: 10: 6d. 9-12ths. 





London, Corn Exchange, Dec. 4. 
& 








Liverpool, Nov. 28. 





se s. $+! Wheat. s. d. d. ad. a 
Wheat, Red, new 34 to 45 Hog Pease. . 352 to 34)| per 70 Ibs. Pease, grey 340 tos 
Fine ditto . . 48to52)/Maple . . . 35 to 56) id 83to 8 9\~White.. 44 0toso9 
Superfine ditto 53 to 55] White pease 36 to 40| Eng. old. A Flour, English, 
Dittoold . . —to—jBoilers . ~. 40 to 42) Americaho — to __ |,P=240 lb.fineS8 0 to49 9 
White, new 58 to 43|Newdo. . . —to—| Dantzic + i Irish . . 350t0389 
Fine ditto . . 5% to 57|Small Beans,new 31 to 35), Dutch R — to —|ameri. p. 196 Tb 
Su edo. . 58to60/Olddo. . . . 42to44) Riga - » —tO — | cuect US. 97 0to St 0 
Olddo. . . . —to—|Tick do.new 27 to 29) Archangel _ — to — no. in bond 22 0t023 0 
Foreign ... —to—jOlddo ... 40 to 42\\Canada . 7 9 - g zisourdo. . 26 0to%g9 
Brank, new . . 20to28|Foreign . . 54to36)\Scotch . 7 4% 7 g|Oatmeal, per 240 tb. 
Rye... . 28to350|/Feed Oats . 16 to 20)/Jrish, old ok to / “iEnglish . 260 t0980 
Barley . . . 21to22/Finedo. . . 21 to 22)\Barley, per60 lbs. | iccotch .. 22010940 
Finenew . . 24to23|Polanddo . . 18to2i Eng.  . 4 Oto Irish . . 220t0%9 
Superfine . . 27to28/Finedo. . . 22 to24|\\—Malting. — to . ol Bran,p.24lbs. 1 1 to 13 
Malt . . + + 42t05:|Potato do. . . 22 to24 — oA | Se 3 «| Butter, Beef, &e. 
Finedo. . . 54toG0jFine do, . . . 25 to 28 Oats, per 45 Ib. Butter, perewt. % 4 
Seeds, &c. | Eng. pota. . 2 9to 3 1)Belfastnew 85 to #4 

Se fe 8. s- \\Irishdo. . 2 9to 3 sare - « Slto 
Must. Brown, 12to15|Hempseed . 48 to 56 ||Scotchdo..3 Oto 5 2|Waterford . Tito 75 
—White . . 14 to 15)Linseed crush. 56 to 63 ||Rye,perqr.30 0 to 34 0|Cork, pick. 2d, 76 to 77 
Tares. .... §8to 9|New for. Seed 70 to 76 || Malt per b. Sddry . 66to 68 
Turnip, White 17 to 20/Ribgrass .. 18to 44|\—Fine. . 8 6to 9 O0}Beef, p. tierce 110to1% 
—New..-. Oto OjClover, Red. 42to 74 || —Middling 6 Gto 7 0|Tongu. p- firk. 75to 80 
—Yellow. .. 20 to24/—White. . 50to0106 || Beans, pr qr. Pork, p. bar.  60to 70 
Caraway, new 60to65/Coriander . 16to 20)|'English . 45 0to45 0|Bacon, p. cwt. 
Canary,new. 84 to 88) Trefoil, . 


New Rapeseed, £38 to £40. 


50 to 72/\Irish. . . 37 0 to 38 0)—Short middles 56 to 
|\ Rapeseed, p. 1. £54 to £55|Hams, dry . 54to 


58 
538 


Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Wek 
ended 25th Nov. 1820. 


Wheat, 56s. 8d. Rye, 55s. 5d.—Barley, 27s. 9d.—Oats, 20s. 3d.—Beans, 38s. 8d.—Pease, 40s. 10d. 


Oatmeal, 


. 6d.—Beer or Big, Us 0d. 


Average Prices of Corn in Scotland, for Four Weeks preceding Nov. 1818. 


Wheat, 56s, 8d.—Rye, 38s. 10d.—Barley, 27s. 7d.—Oats, 21s. 6d.—Beans, 56s. 1d.—Pease, 35s, 94. 
Big, 25. 0d.—Oatmeal, 17s. 9d. 


a 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLIsH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 28th of 
October and the 18th of November, 1820, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Abbott, W. Windham-place, merchant 
Anderson, A. Salter’s-hall-court, Canon-street, 


merchant 
Appleby, T. C. Canterbury, stay-maker 
A 


Ey J. Bristol, mill-wright 

Ashby, J. t-street, Manchester-square, baker 

Atkinson, G. and F. Kirbymoorside, Yorkshire, 
corn-merchants 

Atkinson, C. Huddersfield, merchant 

Bailey, S. Bradford, Wilts, buteher 

Barker, T. Hop-ground Brewery, Stratford, brewer 

a ry T. Kendal, Westmorland, corn-mer- 
chant 

Beenlen, J. jun, Dartmouth, sail-maker 

Berthoud, H. jun. Castle-court, Strand, auc- 


tioneer 
Beadey, J. Wotton, Underedge, Gloucestershire, 
clothier 


pemee, H. High-street, Borough, ironmonger 
Booth, G. jun. Coleshill, Warwi ire, dealer 
Bright, W. Newland, Gloucester, corn-dealer 
Bryant, J. Austin Friars, merchant 

Brander, A. Budge-row, upholsterer 

Dupes. E. Saracen’s Head, Friday-street, corn- 


Canney, J. Bishopwearmouth, Durham, ship- 


owner 
Cannon, J. Liverpoo!, merchant 
Chambers, F. Stamford, Lincoln, shoemaker 
Cc >| W.. Pleet-market, linen-draper 
Cook, J, Oakey Millis, Suffojk, miller 


Cooper, H. Threadneedle-street, merchant 

Cuff, W. High-street, Islington, broker 

Curtis, J. Fording-bridge, Hampshire, draper 

Drinkwater, S. Liverpool, timber-m t 

Dommett, G. Deptford, soap-maker 

Edridge, D. Baldock, cooper 

Ellis, J. Staverton-row, Newington, baker 

Fearne, C. Old Broad-street, merchant 

Fordham, J. Bishop-Stortford, Herts, plumber 

Fry, J. Dorset-street, Salisbury-square, tailor 

Gordon, J. Tokenhouse-yard, and J. Gordo, 
Thanet-place, Strand, merchants 

Green, J. Oxford-street, smith 

Greaves, H. Manchester, merchant 

Harsant, E. Wapping-street, carpenter 

Harris, C. Winchester, saddler 

Hewett, G. Henley, banker 

Haile, M. Cheltenham, Gloucester, hotel-keeper 

Haywood, G. Birmingham, spirit-merchant 

Hirst, ‘I’. Huddersfield, Yorkshire, cloth-dresser 

Hill, W. Denton’s-green, Windle, Lancaster, 
brewer 

Hooper, J. Tooley-street, Southwark, chymist 

Holdernesse, J. F. Bucklersbury, merchant 

Ronmaten, J. Thayer-street, Hanchester-equan, 
tailor 

Hornby, B. Bernard-street, plumber 

es W. Evesham, Worcestershire, portet 
d r 


Hunt, D. P. Suetterton, Norfolk, miller 
Imbrie, J. Bucklersbury, warehouseman 
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Javens, J. and G. St James’s-walk, Clerkenwell Roberts, S. Cheltenham, druggist 
” T. Piccadilly, chinaman Rutter, J. Winterton, Lilcolnshire, merchant 
Johnson, Ww. Heybridge, Essex, salt-manufacturcr Sarson, J. Kingsland, stage-coach proprietor 
Kenworthy, J. Saddleworth, Yorkshire, dyer Seurr, J. Doncaster, linen-draper 
ates, W- Bishopsgate-street, hosier . Schwieso, J. C. and F. Grosjean, Soho-square, 
Kew, R. and T. Thomason, Castle-street, White- _harp-manufacturers ; 
. Slade, W. Leeds, corn-merchant 


Klotz M. Brighton, merchant Smith, E. and J. Sanderson, Howden, Yorkshire, 
Knowles, J. Liverpool, innkeeper tailors 

Hartford, sa!t-manufacturer Smith, E. Green Lettuce-lane, tea-dealer 
Larkworthy, J. Exeter, comb-maker Smith, A. Lime-street-square, merchant 
Lethbridge, J. Carmarthen-street, Tottenham- Sprigens, J. Chesham, Buckinghamshire, dra) 


-road, carpenter Spence, J. Princes-street, Westminster, corn-dealer 
ag A Upper Thames-street, coal-merchant Stephenson, A. Ingram-court, Fenchurch-street, 
J. Richmond-buildings, Soho, jeweller 


ely, 0 cotton-manufacturer 
Little, T. Newenstip-mpos. Tyne, linen-draper Thwaites, 5. Staplehurst, tallow-chandler 
Lonnon, W. Rin » butcher — Tillotson, J. Warley, Yorkshire, cotton-spinner 
Lovenbury, M. Bradford, Wilts, victualler Town, T. Yalding, Kent, miller 
Lynch, M. Whitefriars, carman Trehane, S. Exeter, silversmith 
, H. Provost-street, City-road, merchant Trent, G. Bourton, Dorsetshire, maltster 
Marsden, T. Pimlico, horse-dealer ; Turner, T. W. Brentford, potter 
Melton, M. sen. and T- Melton, Highgate, builders ‘Tweed, T. and R., Great St Helen’s, millers 
Mossenton, R. Great Marlow, Buckinghamshire, Usherwood, T. jun. Tonbridge, farmer ’ 
Watson, T. James-street, Manchester-square, 





horse-dealer — 
Myrtle, W. Brighthelmstone, Sussex, hatter grocer 
Norris, T. Bishopst WwW , shoe-maker Wall, C. Coventry, mercer 
Norman, J. Lucas-street, Commercial-road, mas- Watkins, P. Bristol, oil and colourman 
ter-mariner treet ‘ White, H. Strand-lane, printer 
Oakes, J. King’s Arms-buildings, Cornhill, com- Wilkinson, A. Liver » wine-merchant 
mission-broker ? Wilson, K, Clement’s-lane, broker 
Orme, J. Wigau, Lancaster, money-scrivener Willcock’s, T. Holborn, umbrella-maker 
Patey, A. late of Plymouth, now of West Teign- Wilson, J. jun. Staincliffe, Yorkshire, merchant 
mouth, builder 5 Je Mie Wood, T. Trowbridge, Wiltshire, clothier 
Paulden, W- Macclesfield, Cheshire, linen-draper © Wood, H. Ropemaker-street, Cripplegate, coach- 
Parker, A. Cheltenham, builder smith 
Peachy, J. Oxford-street, linen-~iraper Woolven, T. Andover, Southampton, linen-draper 
Price, R., Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, corn- Wright, J. Hart-street, Bloomsbury, upholsterer 
factor 7 : Wragge, F. F. St George’s, Gloucestershire, dealer 
Ralph, R. and W. King, Ipswich, maltsters Yates, R. W. Manchester, cotton-twist dealer 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th November, 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Alexander, G. farmer and cattle-dealer at Haik- Sym, D. spirit-dealer in Glasgow 


: Williamson, G. J. & W. cattle-<lealers, Aberdeen- 


burn, parish of Rothiemay 

Anderson, R. wright and builder, Glasgow 

Brown, J. merehant-tailor in Biggar 

Clyne, J. woollen-draper in Leith 

Craig, R. & Co. millers and grain-dealers in Partick 

Douglas, J. draper in Dumfries 

Dunn, merchant or trader, and ship-owner in 
Greenock 

Gibson, J. of the Halbeath Company, Fifeshire, 
residing at Halbeath 

Gordon, J. merchant in Aberdeen 

Hall & Handyside, wood-merchants, Fisherrow 

Hyndman, A. cooper and fish-curer, Greenock 

Smith, James, Farthing-rush, residing in Barnbar- 
roch, corn-merchant, and dealer in wool and corn 


shire 
DIVIDENDS. 


Baird, A. merchant in Inverkeithing; a dividend 
on 14th December 

Hunter, R. cowfeeder and cattle-dealer in Glas- 
gow; a dividend on 19th December 

Nicol, W. bleacher at Gateside; a dividend on 2d 
December 

Pitkethly, J. builder in Leith; a dividend on 4th 
December 

Wilson, Sam. manufacturer in Glasgow ; a first 
and final dividend on 26th D 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


WinTER has seldom approached with more mildness than it has done this season. At 
the beginning of November, the thermometer ranged between 35 and 45, and frequently, 
in the course of the month, between 45 and 50. It sunk to the freezing point only 
four times, and rose as often above 50. The average temperature is exactly 5 
degrees higher than that of November 1819. Spring water is also about 2 degrees higher. 
The Barometer, with a few exceptions, has always been above the meridian height, and 
the mean daily range is little more than one-half of what it was last year. The quantity 
of rain is considerably below the mean monthly amount, and of this quantity the greater 

fell between the 19th and 26th. In consequence, however, of the cloudy state of 
the weather, the amount of evaporation is small, and the average of Leslie’s Hygrometer 
is nearly 2 degrees below that of November 1819. The point of deposition, according to 
Anderson’s formula, is, for the same reason, a little higher than the mean daily minimum 
temperature. The relative humidity is also high, the mean quantity of moisture in the 
atmosphere being about nine-tenths of what would have produced complete saturation. 
The wind during the month scarcely ever exceeded a moderate breeze. The average 
temperature at. 10 morning and evening is again a little higher than that of the mean 
maximum and minimum; but the difference is so small, that it cannot in any sensjble 
degree affect the general coincidence between these results, so frequently noticed in former 
reports. ‘The same remark is applicable to Anderson’s theory of evaporation. 
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Mereorotocicat Taste, 


Extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles eay 
from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


NovEMBER 1820. 





Means. 

Laem = = Salas Degrees. 
Mean of greatest dail 7 neste e 45.7 
co. . ° 37.4 
«seeoestomperature, 10 A.M. ° . 42.2 
sresecseessssseesseeeseeeeey LO P.M, . . 41.5 
onli daily extremes, . © 641.5 
come O A.M. and10P.M. . e 41.8 
sseseeeeee «4 daily Observations, . . 41.6 
Whole range of thermometer, wn oe 249.5 
Mean daily ditto, . . 8.5 
eesoees temperature of spring water,” . 44.9 
BAROMETER. Inches. 

Mean of 10 A.M. (temp. of mer. 48.) . 29.722 
sseeeeeeeeee LO P.M. (temp. of mer. 48.) . 29.740 
sseeee Doth, (temp. of mer. 48.) « 29.751 


Whole range of barometer, . ° 
Mean ditto, during theday, . e e .080 























night, . . -090 
scseceseeseeesene in 24 hours, e e -180 
HYGROMETER. | Degrees. 
Rain in inches, e e 1.658 
Evaporation in ditto, . . ° +520 
Mean daily Eva) tion, ° . e -O17 
. ean, 10 A. M. e e e 6.1 
eccece -10 P.M. . . e 6.5 
ecccecccesecssossocsee DOH . ° ° 6.2 
Anderson. Point of Dep. 10 A.M. - 35.8 
10 P.M. «- FS 
both, ° 58.2 
essesseseseseee Relat. Humid. ey « 89.2 
OP. M. - 88.6 
both 88.9 
esecseeeseseeeeCarS. MOIS. in 100 cub. i in air,10 A.M, .171 
P.M. .165 
ene cesece both, +168 








Extremes. 
a Degrees. 
Maximum - . st day . 530 
Minimum, ° ° iath, > 4 215 
Lowest maximum, 1 5th, Hits 38.0 
Highest minimum, 7th, ‘ - 0 
Highest, 10 A.M. Sit, 6g) 
Lowest ditto 15th, oe: "e 34.0 
Highest, 10 P.M. 20th, . . 51.5 
Lowest ditto . 14th, oe BBS 
Greatest range in 24 oem, 10th, s 6 RE 
Least ditto, . 27th, . 15 
BAROMETE R. Inches. 
Highest 10 A.M. ° 29th, . 30.245 
Lowest ditto. ou A 17th, Fs 29,520 
Highest 10 P.M. 29th, . 30.195 
Lowest ditto, 20th, « « 29,375 
Greatest _ in 24 hours, 6th, -500 
Least ditto. e ° - 000 
svelioumreen, 

Sate. Highest, 10 A, M. lath, .« 14.0 

. Lowest ditto, + 25th, o 2 42 

- Highest, 10 P.M. 10th, » . 910 

Lowest ditto, 25th, 2.0 

Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest, 10 A.M. 8th, 19.0 

Lowest ditto, 14th, 51.0 





seccccscccceesecesecces Highest 10 P.M. 20th, 50.0 
Lowest ditto, 10th, 26.0 
Relat. Hum.Highest, 10 A.M. 25th, 98.0 
. Least ditto, 14th, 73.0 
Greatest, 1UP.M.25th, 97.0 
cece eee Least ditto, 10th, 61.0 
eccese ois. 100 cub. i in, prey 10 A.M.8th, .235 
ast ditto . 11th, 
} marty 10 P.M. 20th, 1245 




















Least ditto, 10th, .109 





Fair days, 20; rainy days, 10. Wind west of Meridian, 14; east of meridian, 16. 


METEOROLOGICAL TaBLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B,—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after 
noon. The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
























































Thermometer. 
Attach. } Attach. 
Ther. Barom | Ther. | wind. Ther. |Barom.} Ther. | Wind. 
M.35 |29.113]M.43 ) | Showery. s §1M.26 |29.653|M.35 } | 
Nov. 1{ E41 | .156/E. 45 Ww Nov.16 4 Ip, 32 "562 E. 39 oy agg 
303] .248)M.40 , |Fair. M.35 | .153|M.40 Vly . 
2{ E.38 | .350 E42} vapee, i7{ E. 40 | -2oz)E- 41 -. won 
3f|M-35 | -480|M.49 \N- W.| fair | is{ M.34 | .422/M. ral w. 
E 40 | .443 E. 48 yo oe all E. 39 -490)E + Fair. 
35 | .546|M.54) |. ; M.34 | .494|M.42 , 
{ies | Soelesi}im- (osheie™ | sot Rat ea) [io 
-436|M.44 ) |. Showery. M.36 | .270)M.4 iny day. 
5{lp 42 | ‘eas|k.42} | — wd 20{ mee |: 22ale 49 f [SW meray 
e{ M343) -510/M.42 } | 7 wy [pall Dut of M.483 -256)M. 51} ew. noe 
E.41 | .365/E. 45} N. W./fair. “" UE. 53 236) ~~ 
7{ M.34 |} .528 oot E. Rain morn. 22{ M.42 eM. 51X Ic w, {mild 
E. $6 ~640 E. 48 § | dull day. “(lE.45 | .376] E. PY | ee : P 
é -781|M.49 M.38 | .338|M-46 Rainy day. 
8{|E-30 | ‘ascii. so }(Cble- | Fair. 254 las Sau 45} [Cble. eg 
of M.39 | .882/M a} E Mild. 44 |M.55 -294/M.44 } N.w. ldail 
E.45 } .903/E. 46.5 |" - “" UE. 40 | .584)E. 44 . Fr > enantt 
10{ M.563] -954/M.46)|.  }fain morn. - 5{ M.293} .508|M.41 ¥/p fais da : 
E.44°| .999)E. as} * {dull day. “9 Ub, 40 435/E. 439 1" mE Gaye, 
M.29 | .999|M.41 : iM.50 | .410/M.45 Fair, but 
a E56 | .26s1E. 42} |W. nrg 20m 46 | .530/E. as dull. 
M.3 +770|M.44 } | in fcren. e7+ |M.38 686|M.44 Lj. 
_13 E. 42 :598 E41} |W: fair aftern. 27 t [ee 85 “746)8. 455 |& pene 
29} .526|M.39 V1. , ood (M 353} .925/M.45 ¢} 
15{ E37 | 694 B41} \N-  |Ditto. 5 { M3 | '999|E. 45 }E Ditto. 
M.29 | .788]M.40) | Dull morn. M.31 | .999|M.42 bin w [| 
14{ 27 | .788/e. 39 5 |N-E* rainy day. 29. \6'37 | losele. 4 1 § NW: no ap 
154 |M-29 | -801/M.57 } jw Frost morn. sot jM.32 | -914|M. 47) f In. Ww. Fair day. 
E.355 | .801/E.585),°"° fair day. me S{E. 59)" 911! 'E, 40 \ Ditto. 

















Average of rain in inehes, 1.139. 
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Appointments, Promotions, &¢. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


1920..] 
I.——ECCLESIASTICAL. 
been tonominate the Rev. 
The King hes f the gospel at M 
James W Sy p ee to the Rev. Dr 


istant and 
ey le sats minister of Kirkpatrick, Durham, 


of Dumfries, and stewartry of Kirkeud- 


to present the Rev. 


King tne church and parish of Bervie, or 


Inverbervie, in the presbytery of Fordown, and 
eal 


county of 


dine, void by the death of the 


Croll. ‘ 
. Cannan has been admitted to the 
: of the united parish of Mains and 


Rev. 
The Rev. 

poe cans charge ‘acant by Dr Nicol’s translation to 
Leonard's. 


—— 


II.——-MILITARY. 


5 pr. Gds. Lt. Griffiths, fm. h. p. 79 F. to be Qua. 


6 


10 Dr. 


2 


Mast. vice Cochran, h. p. 19th Oct. 1520 
—— Caulfield, Capt. by purch. vice Fer- 
guson, ret. 9th Nov, 
Cornet Langley, Lt. by purch. do. 
C. W. Webster, Cornet by Z~. do. 
Lieut. Cartwright, Capt. by purch. vice 
Floyd, 11 Dr 16th do. 
Cornet, Earl of Wiltshire, Lt. by — 
O» 


» Wood, Cornet urch. do. 
Capt. od» Cor ond, Be fim, 10 Dr. Maj. 
by purch. vice Childers, prom. do. 
H. Ross, Cornet by purch. vice Gooch. 


prom. _ 19th Oct. 
Lt. Baker, Capt. by purch. vice Bt. Maj. 
bane ge «* by m = 
‘ornet Tuite, teh. 0. 
sir T. W. White, Bt. Eomet by purch. do. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Wilson, Lt.-Col, BY purch. 
vice Werge, ret. 25th Mar. 
Bt. Maj. Sale, Major by purch. do. 
Lt. Robinson, Capt. by purch. do. 
Cornet Raven. Lt. by purch. do. 


J. Vernon, Cornet, by purch. vice Kierulf, 
24th Sept. 


Gr. Gds. Lt. & ow Higginson, Capt. & Lt.-Col. 


as 


% 


“4 


by purch. vice Colquitt, ret. 26th Oct. 
Ens. and Lt. Long, Lt. and Capt. by — 


0. 
Greenwood, fm. h. p. Ens. & 

Lt. do. do. 
Lt. and Capt. Barnett, Capt. and Lt.-Col. 

by purch. vice Col. Hamilton, ret. do. 
Ens. & Gossip, Lt. & Capt. by purch. do, 
J. R. Barker, Ens. & Lt. by purch. —_ do. 
Lt. Billing, Capt. vice Galbraith, 4 R.V.B. 





19th do. 

wg Bruce, Lt. do, 
W. H. Church, Ens. L do. 
Lt. Hair, Capt. vice Williamson, 8 R. Vet. 
Bn. do. 
Ensign Proctor, Lt. do. 
J. B. Dalway, Ens. do. 
J. Le Merchant, Ens. vice Lord S. Len- 


nox, 28 F. 26th do. 
Ensign Cornwall, fm. 38 F. Lt. by purch. 
vice Brooksbank, 26 F. 9th do. 
Lt. Stewart, Capt. vice M‘Laren, 8 ~ -B. 
Ov. 

Ens. Dickson, Lt. do. 
B. F. Noyes, Ens. do. 
Capt. Magennis, fm. 57 F. Capt. vice Mor- 
iarty, h. p. 71 F. 19th do, 
Ensign Mountsteven, Lt. vice Wilkinson, 


ea 26th do. 
—— Lord S. Lennox, fm. 10 F. Ensign 
25th do. 


Bt. Lt. Col. Grant, fm. h. p. 11 F. Major 
vice Phillott, cancelled 16th Nov. 
Capt. Barallier, fm. h. p- 71 F. Capt. vice 
Magennis, 28 F. 19th Oct. 


H. Grimes, Ens. vice Cornwall, 24 F. do. 
J. S, Torrens, Ensign, vice Vassall, 50 F. 
26th do. 


41 Ens. Johnson, Lt. vice Lenn, 10 es Bn. 


Nov. 
J. G. Bedinfield, Ens. do. 
49 Capt. Mitchell, fm. 92 F. Capt. vice Ellis, 
h. p. York Chass. do. 
50 Lieut. Patterson, Captain vice Mitchell, 
7 R. Vet. Bn. 19th Oct. 
Ensign Tudor, Lt. 
J. B. Ross, Ens. do. 
J. S. Torrens, Ens, vice Nicolls, 72 F. 
26th do. 


Ens. Vassall, fm. 38 F. Ens. vice Laer ~ , 
Oe 


cancel] 
51 Lieut. Elliott, Capt. vice Beardsley, ret. 
, re 9th Nov. 
57 W. J. P. Gore, Ensign, vice Brown, Vg 
26th Oct. 


59 F. Fortune, Ensign, vice Douglas, res. 
25th Mar. 
65 J. Donnithorne, Ens. vice Mathison, dead 
Surg. Mack fm. 62 F sure roo 

urge Mac » fm. - Surg. vice 

Burrell, yong 12th On. 1820 

67 Ensign Elliot, Lieut. vice Baynham, dead 
7th Dec. 1819 





71 Impett, Lieut. by purch. vice Hor- 
‘ton, 81 F. 5th Oct. 

G. Strangways, Ens. by purch. do. 

72 Ens. Nicolls, fm. 50 F. Ens. vice Enery, 
1 CA Vall E teas. 
7: . A. Vallancey, Ens. purch. vice Ar- 
buthnot, 4 Fr. by 9th do. 

79 Ensign Campbell, Lieut. vice Morrison, 
9 R. Vet. Bn. 26th do. 

4 aes _— do. 

81 t. Horton, fm. 74 F.C. ireh. vice 
Bowles, ret. apt. by pa 5th do. 

Ensign Oakley, Lieut. vice Armstrong, 

10 R. Vet. Bn. 19th do. 

E. Harrison, Ens. do. 

81 Lieut. Carroll, Captain vice Tumer, 
10 R. Vet. Bn. do. 

Ensign Reade, Lt. do. 

R. R. Harris, Ens. do. 


89 W. Thomas, Ensign, vice King, prom. 
1st Aug. 1814 
92 Capt. Noel, fm. h. » a York Chass. Capt, 


_ vice Mitchell, 49 2d Nov. 1820 
Rifle Brig. Ist Lieut. Hope, Capt. vice Chawner, 
4 R. Vet. Bn. 9th do. 


2d Lieut. Otter, 1st Lieut. do. 
Hon.—— Grey, 2d Lt. vice Otter, prom. 
16th do. 


Medical Department. 
Assist. Surg. Gilder, fm. 67 F. Surg. to the Forces, 
vice Nicoll, prom. 9th Nov, 1820 
«——- Ramsay, fm. h. p. Assist. Surg. to the 
Forces, vice French, 67 F. 19th Oct. 
Hosp. As. White, fm. h. p. Hosp. As, Forces, vice 
Trigance, 17 F. 2d Nov. 


Exchanges. 

Bt Col. Ponsonby, from 12 Dr. rec. diff. between 
full pay Cav. and full pay Inf, with Lieut. Col: 
Brotherton, h. p. 22 Dr. 

Major Bishop, from 64 F. ree. diff. with Bt. Lieut.- 
Col. Bailey, h. p. 1 Pro. Bn. of Mil. 

a Lt. = Wilby, from 9C F. with Capt. Paget, 

Peo . 

Capt. Grenfell, from 7 Dr. ree. diff. with Captain 
Towers, h. p. 21 Dr. 

Goldsmid, from 12 Dr. ree. diff. with Capt. 

Craufurd, h. p. 60 F. 

Hervey, from 22 F. with Capt. French, 82 F. 

Burton, from 33 F. with Capt. Rist, h. p. 














+ 


57 F 
Cox, from 37 F. with Capt. East, h. p- 50 F. 

Lieut. Manners, from 1 Life Gds. with Lieut. J. 
Hal!, h. p. 6 Dr. 

— site from 3 Dr. Gd. with Lieut. Mer- 
eer, (OF. 

Burne, from 3 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Carrol, h, p. 22 Dr. 

— Baghott, from 5 Dr. with Lieut. M‘Queen, 
80 F. 
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Ci L’Estrange, from 7 F. with Ricketts, h. p. Capt. Wilsonn, h. p. Indep. 
F. G. = : : Friedericks, h. p. Ger. Leg, 25th A; 18% 
—— Boyd, from 11 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Leschen, h. p. oa 
M‘Crummin, h. B; 73F. : de Brandis, h. p- 28th Jan, 
—— Ball, from 22 F. rec, diff. with Lt. Green, ——— Struver, h. p. 29th June 
h. p- ; Ocheme, h. p. ? lith 
—— Gray, from 25 F. with Lieut. Wall, h. p. Baker, h. p- 63 F. 8th 


Cornwall, from 24 F. with Lieut. Keppel, 


Cape Corps. 
Peplackwell, from 25 F. with Lieut. Dunne, 


h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. . 
Foulkes, — 40 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Crabb, h. p. 58 F. 
wmueell Reel, from 63 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 


Douglas, h. p. 68 F. 
yne, | 75 F. with Lieut. Baldwin, h.p. 
14 F. 
—— Forbes, from Rifle Brig. rec. diff. with Lt. 


Rochfort, h. : ' 
Cornet Whitmere, from 8 Dr. rec. diff. with Cornet 


Wathen, h. p. 21 Dr. : 
Stafford, from 27 F. with Ensign Ogilvie, 
87 F. 
Mn Satterthwalte,, from 35 F. with Ensign 
ickens, h. p. 54 F. 
©... Mackay, from 51 F. with Ensign Estridge, 


F. . 
Carroll, from 86 F. with Ensign Ussher, 

















h. p. 53 F. 7 } 
Assist. Sure. Magrath, from 61 F. with Assist. 
Surg. White, h. p. York. Chass. _ 
Davy, from Staff Assist. Surg. with 
Assist. Surg. Lloyd, h. p. 
Resignations and Retirements. 
om. 7 3 i . 
i Col. Werge, . 
we Col tite, Gren. Gds, 
Major Weyland, 16 Dr. 
Captain Ferguson, 6 Dr. Gds. 
Beardsley, 51 F. 
Ensign Douglas, . 
~* Enery, 72 F. 
Appointments Cancelled. 
Major = er 
si orrens, A 
pone ahem 4 Vet. Bn. 
Surg. Stewart, 65 F. 
Ardley, 17 F. F 
Quart, Mast. Hill, Rifle Brig. 
Dismissed. 
Dep. Assist. Comm. Gen. Brander. 
Ro Art, Lon. £8th Oct. 1820 
jieut. Gen. Glasgow, R. Art. Lon. < et. 182 
Ma} Gen. Barrow, of late 5 W. I. R. at Paris, 
16th Aug. 
— Victor, Baron Alten, late Ger. Leg. 
Hanover, 25th do. 
Col. Sir W. Robe, R. Art. Shooter’s Hill, Kent, 
5th — a 
i ‘ol. la Doues 69 F. Bangalore, 
oe Pe 19th April 1820 
Tomkins, Nassau, New Providence, 
12th June 1820 
M Doherty, 15 Dr. Bangalore, une 182 
— White, h. p- 6 Gar. Ba 1]th Aug. 
—— Burn, late of Royal Marines, Maidstone, 
15th Oct. 





























Captain Livingston, h. p. 13 F. 
: Doig, h. p. 21 F. 
Morrison, h. p. 113 F. 
—— Forbes, h. p. 9 F. 
Grimstead, h. p. York. R. 














Lieut. Wilkinson, 28 F. Corfu. 
—-—— Howard, (adj-) 59 F. Berhampore, 11g 


—— Higginbotham, 69 F. Bangalore bod 





Dunlevie, 87 F. Dinapore 
——— Grant, h. p 52F, £ 7 
—— Mitchell, h. p. 89 F. Bombay 4th June 


Anderson, late 2 Vet. Bn. 

—_—— | rg late 6 Vet. Bn. 

——— Stuart, late Gar. Bn. 21st , 

——— Wellwood, h. p. 82 F. Pittiver, Files 
72 J 


—— Eversfield, h. Pp 11 Dr. 
—— Leech, h. p. 12 Dr. 

—— Leavach, h. p. 21 F. 

—— Adderley, h. p. 55 F. 

—— Roddey, h. p. 38 F. 
Meagher, h. p. 43 F. 
M‘Quarrie, h. p. 74 F. 
Swayne, h. p. 97 F. 
Primrose, h. p. 98 F. 
Snowden, h. p. 35 Pro. Bn. of MiL 
Nichols, do. do. 
Hon. W. Leeson, h. p. Indep, 
—— Spreebach, h. p. Ger. Leg. 


























—— Wilding, do. do. 

Cornets §& Ensigns. 
Bingham, 17 F. Bombay 23d April 16% 
Fearon, h. p. 1 F. 
Blood, h. p. 22 F. 20th Aug, 
Pollman, . 78 F, Hanover 27th Sept. 
Wallis, h. p. Ind. Co, 1st April 


Rose, h. p. 86 F. Limerick 
Luders, h. p. 20 Dr. 

Brock, h. p 55 F. 

Gauthey, h. p. 59 F. 

Stent, h. p. 79 F. 

Making, h. p. 4 W. I. R. 
Fricke, (cornet) h. p. Gers Leg. eh 
Sander, h. p. Ger. 19th Feb. 
Adjut. Bernell, h. p. Oxford Fen. Cav. a 





Simon, h. p. Frazer’s Fen. 
Qua. Mast. Smith, h. p. 4 Dr. 
Tarleton, h. p. 18 Dr. 
Wheeler, h. p. Wagg. Tr. 
Commissariat Department. 

Dep. Ass. Com. Gen. T. Harvey, at Sea. 

Do. do. do. Fleming, Montreal, Canad: 
11th July 182 


2d Nov. 18) 








Medical Depariment. 
Dr Wright, h. p. Physician 
A. Thompson, h. p. Dep. Insp. 
Dr Walker, h. p. Assist. Surg. 71 F. Paris 2d Nor. 
18) 


J. Blair, Hosp. Ass. Jamaica 
Forsyth, h. p. Assist. Surg. 41 F. 
Shaw, h. p. Assist. Surg. 101 F. 
M‘Mullen, h. p. Assist. Surg. Roy. African Com 
Norris, h. p- Hosp. Assist. ’ 
: Miscellaneous. 
Dr Fruster, late Chaplain 90 F. Bathwick 2h 
Jane 16%) 
Marshall, late Chaplain 80 F. 
Playfair, do. 83 F. 
W. Tongue, Dep. Judge Adv. at Jamaica 12thJuy 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct. 19. At Limerick, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Douglas, 79th regiment, a daughter. 

25. At Cliffdale, in Orkney, Mrs Balfour, a son. 

31. At his house, in George-street, Edinburgh, 
the lady of Licut. Gen. Hope, a daughter. 

Nov. 4. At Duddingston, the wife of Thomas 
M*‘ Walter, late Quar. Mast. of the Scots Greys, ason, 





6. At Thortoun-house, Mrs Cuningham d 
Thorntoun, a son. 

— In Queen-street, Edinburgh, Mrs F. Wale, 
a daughter. 

7. At Dalzell, Mrs Hamilton, a son. 

8. At Castle Fraser, Mrs Fraser, a daughter 

10. At Edinburgh, Mrs Henry Black, of Qué 
2 daughter. 











Aug, 


| Aug, 


18%) 


Nor. 
182) 


July 











1820..] 


1). At Edinburgh, the lady of William Fergu- 
son, Esq. of Kilry, a son. s 

= The at of Robert Scott Moncrieff, Esq. 

ughter. 

19. At 16, Heriot Row, Edinburgh, the Honour- 
able Mrs Wardlaw, a daughter. a 

‘= Mrs Craufurd, Picardy Place, Edinburgh, a 
son. 

Foss-house, Mrs Stewart, a son- 

15. qeddington, the lady of D. Borland, In- 
spector of Army Hospitals, a son. . 

15, At New Laverock Bank, Mrs Wm. Swinton 


daughter. 
16 am bath. the lady of Sir Alexander Hood, 


hter. 
But devalthayock, Perthshire, the lady of Adam 
4 .of Woodhill, a son. 
17. At Dunottar-house, lady Kennedy, a son. 
gi, At Rose Bank, Mrs Dunbar, a son. 
= at Coates-house, the Right Hon. Lady Eli- 


daughter. 
bat Stevenson Mains, East Lothian, Mrs Wil- 


liam » a SON. 
At the Hague, the Countess of Athlone, a son 


and heir enlugas, Mrs Leslie of Denlugas, a 


ter. 
a 57 Upper Berkeley-street, London, the lady 
of James Saunders, Esq. a daughter. 
93, At Ormond-house, near Bath, the lady of 
General A. C, Jackson, a daughter. 
— Mrs Hunter of Thurston, a son. 
97. The lady of Robert Montgomerie, Esq. a 


v. Mrs Millar, North Frederick-street, Edin- 


burgh, a son. 
30, At Leith Fort, Mrs Major Campbell, a daugh- 
ter, who survived but a short time. 
lately. Mrs John Gibson, Dundas-street, Edin- 


burgh, a sone 


MARRIAGES. 


Now. 1. At Clifton, Major Macinnes, of the Ben- 
establishment, to Mary Elizabeth Milward, 
daughter of the late Bedingfield Pogson, 

of the istand of St Christopher. 

2. Colonel Douglas Mercer, of the 3d Guards, to 
Miss Rowley, second daughter of Sir William Row- 
5 3 Bart. M. P. for Suffolk. 

. At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Callendar, sur- 
, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Mr John 


4, Jasper Lutzow Hagermann, aid-de-camp to 
the King of Denmark, to Harriet, daughter of the 
late Hon. George Vere Hobart, and sister to the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

6. Captain Charles George Stanhope, son of the 
late Rear-Admiral Stanhope, to Jane, eldest daugh- 
terof Sir James Galbraith, Bart. of Urney Park, 
county of Tyrone, Ireland. 

7. At Holmhill, Dumfries-shire, Adam Mosman, 

. of Liverpool, to Harriet, eldest daughter 
b e late Captain William Douglas, 11th regiment 
foot. 


—At Dumfries, William Drysdale, Esq. writer 
to the signet, to Mrs Copland, Dumfries. 

8 At Edinburgh, r James Davidson, mer- 
chant, Dundee, to Isabella, youngest daughter of 
MrHutton, Whitehill, Fifeshire. 

9.At Parkhouse, Banffshire, Patrick Steuart, 
Esq.of Auchlunkart, to Rachel, = daughter of 
the late Lachlan Gordon, Esq. of Park. 

—H.T. Liddell, Esq. eldest son of Sir T. H. 
Liddell, Bart. of Ravensworth Castle, Durham, 
to Isabella Horatio, daughter of Lord George Sey- 


mour. 

—At London, D. J. Ballingall, Esq. eldest son 
of Major-General Ballingall, to Dorcas, daughter 
of the late Thomas Ward, of Sandhurst, Kent, 


10. At Carnegie Street, Edinburgh, by the Rev. 
Dr Peddie, Mr James Sanders, jun. of Leith, to 
Miss Aitken of Dunbar. 
14, At Edinburgh, the Rev. Robert Young, mi- 
hister of the oy Chapel of St Andrews, to 
second daughter of the late William 
Dawson, Esq. of Graden. 
—At St Paul’s Chapel, Edinburgh, Thomas 
Hi » Esq. brother of Sir William Hamilton, 
Bart. to Miss Ann Montgomery Campbell, daugh- 
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ter of the late Archibald aontquinasio Campbell, 


Esq. of Upper Wimpole-street, London. 
15. Mr John Kidd, to Jessie, fourth daugh- 
we - 4 the late Mr Thomas Denholm, writer, Edin- 
urgh, 
17. At Edinburgh, Peter Ramsa' ¥ 
- — — Mary Hemiiten tk ane, 
r oO e; late Right Hon. Will 
ee and Stenton® man land Bal. 
21. At the Manse of Cairney, Aberd 
Se Sa ay 4 Messina, in Sicily ee 
iza » only dau r of t ° ri 
later, Cairne “4 . Piao oat ad 
22. At Clifton, by the Rev. Henry Ki 
Rev. Edward Litehford, rector of Boothby Pre 
— Tee to Margaret Isabella, third 
aughter of the late Captain Ab 
62d reg. of foot. . — 
~~ At Edinburgh, John Ramsay, Esq. writer i 
Edinburgh, to Ann, daughter of th ~~ 
Ogilvy, Esq. of W halle o— 


25. At Laurieston-place, the Rev. James Harper, - 


North Leith, to Barbara, second da tthe 
Rev. Dr Peddie, Edinburgh. meet «the 
— At Edinburgh, Mr Gilbert Sanders, account- 
ant, Glasgow, to Margaret, youngest dat 
Mr William Rankin, South nin paes sei 
Pg Ee = Edinburgh, a a — Glen, mer 
thant, to Jessie, youngest ter 
Pillans, printer. _ es = oe nee 
ely, At Edinburgh, William Lambi 
the island of Jamaica, to Elizabeth Dundss cater 
ton, daughter of Mr Chrichton, Gayfield-square. 
At the residence of the British Ambassador at 
roe myn baggy the service of his most 
tian Majesty, to Fanny, only da 
late Walter Boyd, jun, Esqe? tet Of the 


DEATHS, 


April 19. At Ry r, of a fever, occasioned bh 
fatigue on service, Lieutenant Richard Fraser, 5t 
Bengal native infantry, eldest son of the late Mr 
— yne- writer in meng 

une 9. In camp, near Ballary, in India, i 
Stewart of Stenton, 3d uative infantry, Maine 
ae - 

ug. 4. At Balogna, within an hour of each oth 
George Meek of Campfield, Esq. and Mrs deaat 
— his —- th 

5. At Hamilton, after a long and severe illn 
Katharine Farquharson, dau, ler of the late Alen 
ander Farquharson, Esq. of Balfour, and wife of 
Mr Robert Valentine, supervisor of Excise. 

Oct. 5. Harriet, the wife of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hogg, of Emers Down Cottage, Lyndhurst. 

§. At Sea, on the passage to Quebec, Captain 
Murdoch, of the brig Jane of Ayr. 

9. At Tradeston, Glasgow, Mrs Park, widew of 
— — — of = 

0. At Broughty Ferry, Lieutenant James ° 
bie, late of the Apollo frigate. Beg 

15. At her brother’s house, in York Place, Lon 
don, Miss Isabella Douglas. 

19. In Glenurehy, Argyllshire, Captain Archi- 
bald Campbell, half pay, 91st regiment. 

25. At his pen, in Salt Ponds, Jamaica, Peter 
Grant, Esq. Sergeant at Arms to the Honourable 
House of Assembly, son of the late Sir Ludovick 
Grant of Dalvey, Bart. 

26. At Monte Video, the Hon. Captain Henry 
Finch, R. N. 

— At his house, Union-place, Edinburgh, Mr 
Alexander Thompson, writer. 

— Robert Stewurt, Esq. of Garth, aged 80. 

28. At Bankhouse, near Dundee, Sir John Ogil- 
vy, of Inverquharity, Bart. 

29. At Dingwall, Mr Angus M‘Donald, late mer- 
ehant, in Edinburgh. — 

30. At Inverkeithing, Mr George Beveridge, 
Collector of the Customs there, in his 42d year. 

Nov. 1. At Dunkeld, George, and on the 2d of 
same month, Robert, sons of the late Mr Smyttan, 
surgeon, R. N. 

— At Cliffdale, in Orkney, Mrs Balfour. 

— At London, Lieut.-Gen. George Glasgow, of 
the royal artillery. 

— At Farleigh-house, Hants, in the 83d year of 
his age, Admiral Sir Benjamin Caldwell, G. C. B. 

— At her house, in Clarke-street, in the 75d year 
of her age, Mrs Janet Richardson, relict of the late 
Mr Charles Reid, baker in Edinburgh. 
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Nov. 1, At Shrub-place, Leith Walk, Mrs Gutz- 
mer, senior, wife of Henry Gutzmer, . 

— At Inverness, in the 87th year of his age, 
Alexander Robertson, Esq. late Collector of Ex- 


“3. At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander M‘Laurin, 


stabler. : 

3. At Riess —y Ay, Wemyss, wife of Wil- 
liam S. Wemyss, . of Southdun, and second 
daughter of Sir Benjamin Dunbar, Bart. of Hemp- 


4. At her house, in Montrose, vm | Carnegie, 
relict of Sir James Carnegie of Southesk, Bart. 
7. At Edinburgh, in her 6th year, Agnes, eldest 
daughter of Andrew Paterson, 47, Albany-street. 
— At Freeland-house, the Right Hon. Dowager 
Lady Ruthven. i 
8. At Perth, Mrs Ramsay, late of Invernetti 


— At Jedburgh, 15, Elizabeth, eldest 
ss of Mr John Mills, late tenant in More- 
Mains. 


— Mrs Janet Pasley, spouse of Mr Peter Gavin, 
senior, Leith. 
9. At St Ann’s Lodge, Mrs Mundell, aged 85. 
—At No 23, Exeter-street, Sloane-street, Lon- 
don, John M‘Leod, M. D. surgeon of his Majesty’s 
t the Royal Sovereign, and author of a narra- 
ive of the voyage of the Alceste. 
10. At Edinburgh, Colonel Maxwell, late of the 
7th dragoon guards. 
11. At Gorgie, Charlotte, youngest daughter of 
Mr Robert Robb, farmer there. 
— At London, the Countess Dowager Lincoln. 
13. \¢ his marine villa, in Sussex, the venerable 
t, Wiliam Hayley. He passed the last thirty- 
ve years of his life in retirement from the world. 
His chief works are—The Lives of Milten, Cow- 
r, and Romney—Triumphs of Temper—Odes to 
Flowered, Flaxman, and Romney; his dramatic 
works in rhyme are, Lord Russell—Marcella—Con- 
noisseur (were attempted on the stage, but without 
success) Old Maids and various fugitive picces. 
On the Thursday preceding his death, he had 
reached his 75th year. 
13. At Sundrum, Miss Frances, daughter of John 
Hamilton of Sundrum, Esq. 
— At his house, in Queen-street, Edinburgh, 
Lieut.-Co]. Imrie. 
14. At the Manse of Lunan, after a few hours’ 
illness, the Rev. John Gowans, minister of Lunan, 
in the 70th year of his age, and the 52d of his mi- 


Ty. 
15. At No 6, Hope Park, Edinburgh, after 24 
hours’ illness, the i t'son of Mr Alexander Aber- 


ye 

— At Mary’s Place, Thomas, the infant son of 
Mr John Linning. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Arabella Campbell, 
——_ of the late John Campbell, Esq. cashier 
of royal bank. 

— At a John Carr, Esq- of ~~ 

—At Galashiels Manse, the Rev. Dr uglas, 
in the 73d year of his age, and 5lst of his mi- 


nistry. 

— At Irvine, at the great age of 102, James Neil, 
late a shipmaster from ig ol wg This extraor- 
di man enjoyed good health, with the entire 
use of his faculties, to the last. 

16. At Perth, John Richardson, Esq. of Pitfour. 

— At Crail, in the 80th year of her age, Mrs Ag- 
nes Gray, widow of the late Mr George Todd, farm- 
er, Castle Mains, East Lothian. 

— At his house, in Shooter’s Hill, Sir William 
Robe, K.C. B. K. C.G. and K. T, S. Colonel of the 
Royal Horse Artillery. 

— At Paris, in the 54th year of his age, Jean 
Lambert Tallien, of revolutionary notoriety. This 
man was originally a porter, then steward. He be- 
came a clerk under government, and was employ- 
ed in the Moniteur newspaper in 1791. He was 
made secretary-general of the commune of Paris, 
and a member of the Council of Five Hundred. 
In Egypt he was editor of the Decade Egyptienne, 
and a commissioner of taxes. His last office w. 
commissioner of commerce at Alicant, under Nap- 
oleon. M. Hue, the King’s valet de chambre, and 
Madame de Stael, have » aot mane f that during the 
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massacres of the revolution, he hazarded . 
life to save theirs. He was, nevertheless, tm 
of being connected with the horrible crimes oat 
year 3. The arrest and destruction of Robespant 
were owing tohim. Tallien married Madame 
Fontenay, the present Princess of Chimay, « 
in At i. Manse, Fifeshire, Mrg Walker 
widow o e late Rev. Andrew W. . 
of that parish, Walker, minige 
+ At Dunbarney Manse, the Reverend 
ss. oon minister of the gow 
e eith, Helen Walker, wife Robert 
em, ieenda Ls 
_ ow, John Youn » A. M. Professor 
Greek in the College of Gham, d 
by his family and friends—by the society of 
during the long period of forty-six years, he was, 
distinguished member—and by the Yiterery wen 
as one of the first Greek scholars of the 
distinguished literary character, so long the 
ment of the University of Glasgow, 
life very suddenly. He had gone in to a warm 
bath at George’s Inn, in perfect health, 
and four in the afternoon of that day and, 
upon the servant entering the room, he found him 
sitting lifeless in the water. On Thursday hisx 
mains were attended to the grave by a vast num. 
ag ——s of eran the whole bod 
© the college, along with the princi 
clergy, and numerous friends pat es, 
the classes, along with the professors, walked ig 
their gowns. His remains were deposited in the 
burial ground of the college. . 
20. At his house, North Castle-street, Edin. 
burgh, Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq. writer to the 
signet. 
— At Wester Wemyss, Mrs Mary Brodie, 4 
of Andrew Thomson, Esq. ii - 
— At Carradale-house, Sarah Elizabeth, sezoad 
daughter of Walter Campbell, Esq. of Carradale, 
21. At Inverary, Mr Donald M‘Nicol, late mer. 
chant there. 
— At Grangemouth, Mary, daughter of Mr 
apn ye 
— Athis house in Hill-street, Berke 
London, the Right Hon. the Earl of Maine 


This 
Orn. 
this 


oy tye ti 

— At Hastings, aged 21, Miss Isabella Elizabeth 
Robertson, second daughter of Captain Thoms 
— ee , . ny 

— At his residence in Hans-place, Kni 
London, after a few days’ on he ene, 
Wry yey Viscount Kirkwall. 

22. At Desart, near Kilkenny, the Righ 
the Earl Desart. sf ‘_ 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Adair, Esq, clerk to 
33 AC his house, York-ple Edinburgh, , 

23. At his house, York-place, Edi 
Kettle, Esq. ‘ gen _ 

_ = oe Dr Francis Thatcher, , 

-— At Grangemouth, after a lingering illnes, 
which she bose with the greatest patience, Mar 
garet Simpson, in the 31st year of her age, spowe 
of Mr Alexander Simpson, shipmaster. on 
the 30th November, Alexander Simpson, her son, 
aged 4 years. 

24. At Kelso, Mrs Leadbetter, wife of Mr Lead 
better, surgeon. 

— At Moffat, Grace, third daughter of Jams 
Rae, Esq. 

_=~ At Methill, Mr William Adams, officer of ex- 
cise, in the 78th year of his age. He was above 
half a century in that service; all which long pe 
riod he served in the Wemyss division, county of 


Fife. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Ord, widow ot 
the late Lord Justice Clerk MacQueen. 

26. At Edinburgh, Miss Mary Wilson, daughter 
of Alexander Wilson, Esq. of Calcutta. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Murray, student of 
mediaine, in the | 9th year of his age. 

27. At Warriston Crescent, Edinburgh, Mrs Eli- 
zabeth Young, relict of the late Captain Jame 
Peddie, Royal Invalids, Jersey. 5 

Lately. At Blackeddie, near Sanquhar, William 
Johnston, Esq. late provost of Sanquhar. 

At Exeter, George Gifford, Esq. eldest 
of his Majesty’s Attorney-General. 
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